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18 agreed that in all Government 

A there is an abſolute unlimited Pow- 
er, which naturally and originally 
ſeems to be placed in the whole Bo- 
| dy, wherever the executive Part of 
zit lies. This holds in the Body-natural ; for 
' Vor. I. B where= 
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wherever we place the Ba rinning of Motion, 


whether from the H. or ne Heart. or the 
animal Spirits in + the B-zdy moves 2nd 
acts by a Content of all . LS. his unli- 


mited Power placed fu: nen ally in the Body 
Of a Pe-. ple, 1s what the we! TH! Ors Of all Ages 


have endeavour 1, In. their 16-4 "il Sc emes or 
Inſtitutions of Governmers | «in Birch 
Hands as wo'ili preſerve the 1 4 Ra- 
pine and Oppreſli m within, as u , leice 


from without. iviot thein {ec iD azree in 
this, That it was a Truſt tov great to be com- 
mitted to any one F an or Aſſembly, and there- 
fore they left the Right till in the whole Bo 
dy ; but the Adminittration or Executive part, 
in the Hands of Ore, the Fete, or the Many, 
into which three Powers all independent Bodies 
of Men ſeem naturally to divide; for by all 1 
have read of thoſe innumerable and pet! 5 Com- 
monwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well 
as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems 
to me, "That a free People met together, he- 
ther by Compac?, or Family Government, as ſoon 
as they fall into any Acts of Civil Society, do, 
of themſelves, divide into three Powers. The 
Firſt is that of tome one eminent Spirit, who 
having fignaliz'd his Valour and Fortune in De- 
fence of his Country, or by the Practice of po- 
pular Arts at Home, becomes to have great In- 
fluence on the people, to grow their Leader in 
warlike Expeditions, and to preſide, after a Sort, 
in their civil Aſſemblies; and this is grounded 


lon, 


upon the Principles of Nature and common Rea- 
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jon, which in all Difficulties or Dangers, where 
Prudence or Courage are required, do rather in- 
cite us to fly for Counſel or Aſſiſtance to a ſin- 
vie Perſon, than a Multitude. The ſecond na- 
tural Divihon of Power, is of ſuch Men who 
have acquired large Poſſeſſions, and conſequent- 
ly Dependances, or deſcend from Anceſtors who 
have left them great Inheritances, together with 
an hereditary Authority. Theſe eaſily uniting in 
Thoughts and Opinions, and acting in Concert, 
begin to enter upon Meaſures for ſecuring their 
Properties, which are beſt upheld by preparing 
againſt Invaſions from abroad, and maintaining 
Peace at home: This commences a great Coun- 
cil or Senate of Nobles for the weighty Affairs 
of the Nation. The laſt Diviſion, is of the 
Maſs or Body of the People, whoſe Part of 
Power is great and indiſputable, whenever they 
can unite either collectively, or by Deputation, 
to exert it, Now the three Forms of Govern- 
ment, ſo generally known in the Schools, differ 


| only by. the Civil Adminiſtration being placed 


in the Hands of One, or ſometimes Two, (as 
in Sparta) who were called Kings; or in a Se- 
nate, who were called the Nobles; or in the 
People collective or repreſentative, who may be 
called the Commons. Each of theſe had fre- 
quently the executive Power in Greece, and 
ſometimes in Rome: But the Power in the laſt 
Refort was always meant by Legiſlators to be 
held in Balance among all three. And it will 
be an eternal Rule in Politicks among every free 
People, that there is a Balance of Power to be 
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. 


carefully held by cvery State within it ſelf, 
well as among feveral States with each other. 


Tuk true Meaning of a Balance of Power, 
either without or within a State, is beſt con- 
ceived by conſidering what the Nature of a Ba- 
lance is. It ſuppoſes three Things: Firſt, The 
Part which is he id, together with the Han: 1 that 
holds it; and then the two Scales, with what- 
ever is weighed therein. Now conſider ſeveral 
States in a Neizhbou urhe od; in order to preſerve 
Peace between theſe States, it is neceffary they 
ſhould be form'd into a Balance, whereut one 
or more are to be Directors, who are to divide 
the reit into cqual pag ig and upon Oecaſions 
remove from one into the other, or elſe fall with 
their oon Weight 1 0 O ap e- lighteſt: vo in a 
State within it ſelf, the Balance muſt be held 
by a third Hand, 8 is to deal the remaining 
Power with utmoſt Exactneſs into the ſeveral 
Scales. No it is not neceſſary that the Power 
ſhou!d be c equally divided between theſe three; 
for the 3. lance may be nell by the weakeſt, 
who, dy! iis Addreſs and Conduct, removing 
from either Scale, and adding of bis on, may 
keep the Scales duly pois'd. Such was that of 
the two Kings of he a, the Conſular Power in 
Reme, that of the Kings of Media before the 
Reign of Cyrus, as repreſented: by XengpFon; 
and that of the ſcveral limited States in the Ge- 
thick Inſtitution. 


WHES. 
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Wurd the Balance is broke, whether by 
the Negligence, Folly, or Weakneſs of the 
Hand that held it, or by mighty W __ fallen 
jndo either Scale, the Power W 20 never conti- 
nne long in equal Diviſion between the two re- 
naininz Parties, but (till the Bat: nce is fixed a 
new) will run entirely into one. This gives 

de truck Account of what is underſtood in the 

— antient and approved Cree Authors by 
the Word Tyranny, Which is not meant for the 
Seizing of the uncontrolled or abſolute Power 
into tie Hands of a ſingle Perſon, (as many 
ſuperi fia Men have groſsly miſtaken) but for 
the b: eak ing of the Balance by whatever Hand, 
and leaving the Power wholly in one Scale: 
ds Tyranny and Uſurpation in a State, are by 
Means confined to any Number, as mizht 

eal. lle appear from Examples enough; and be- 
cauſe the Point is mater al, I thall cite a tew to 


prove it. 


TH Romans having fent to Athens, and 
the Greet Cities of t2/y, for the Copies of the 
bet pies choie ten LC zillators to put them in- 
to Form, and during the Exerciſe of their Of- 
hee, ſuſpended (Ne Conſalat Fower, leaving 
the Adminiſtration ef Aﬀuirs in their Hands. 
Theſe very Meri: Wodan choſen for ſuch a 
Vork, as the digeſting a Body of Laws for the 
Government of a tree Crate. did immediately 


© + 


© Dionyi, H il. I. 10. 
B 3 uſurp 
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uſurp Arbitrary Power, ran into all the Forms 
of -it, had their Guards and Spies, after the 
Practice of the T yrants of thoſe Ages, atfect- 
ed kingly State, deſtroy? d the Nobles, and op- 
preſs'd the People; one of them proceeding ſo 
far as to endeavour to force a Lady of great 
Virtue: The very Crime which gave Occaſion 
to the Expulſion of the regal Power but ſixty 


Years before, as this Attempt aid to that of the 
Decemviri. 


THE Ephori in Sparta were at firſt only cer- 
tain Perſons deputed by the Kings to judge in 
Civil Matters, while They were employ'd in 
the Wars. Theſe Men at ſeveral Times u- 
ſurp'd the abſolute Authority, and were as cru= 
el Tyrants as any in their Ages. 


Soon d after the unfortunate Expedition in- 
to Sicily, the Athenians choſe four hundred Men 
for Adminiſtration of Affairs, who became a 
Body of Tyrants, and were: called, in the Lan- 
guage of thoſe Ages, an Oligarchy, or Tyran- 
ay of the Few; under which hateful Denomi- 
nation, they were ſoon after depoſed in great 
Rage by the People. 


Wren © Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, 
he appointed thirty Men for the Adminittration 
of that City, who immediately fell into the 
rankeſt Tyranny: But this was not all; for 


bd Thucyd, lib, 8. © Xenoph, de Rebus Græc. | 2 
CO- 
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conceivinz their Power not founded on a Baſis 
lüurge enough, they admitted three Thouſand 
into a Share of the Government; and thus 
ſortified, became the cruelleſt Fyrumy upon 
Record. They murder'd, in cold Blood, great 
Numbers of the beſt Men, without any Provo— 
cation, from the meer Luſt of Crueity, like 
Nero or Calgula. This was ſuch a Number of 
Tyrants together, as amounted to near a third 
Part of the whoie City: For © Acne en tells 
us, that the City contained about ten Thou— 
ſand Houſes, and allowing one Man to every 
Houſe, who could have any Share in the Go- . 
vernment, (the reſt conliſting of Women, Chil- 
dren, and Servants;) and making other obvious 
Abatements, theſe Tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a 
Majority even of the People collective. 


In © the Time of the ſecond Punick War, 
the Balance of Power in Carthage was got on 
the Side of the People, and that to a Degree, 
that ſome Authors reckon the Government to 
have been then among them a Dominatio Ple- 
bis, or Tyranny of the Commons, which it ſeems 
they were at all Times apt to fall into, and was 
at laſt among the Cauſes that ruin'd their State: 
And the frequent Murders of their Generals, 
which * Dizadorus tells us was grown to an eſta— 

i'd Cuſtom among them, may be another 


4 Piemorab. lib. 3.  * Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. Lib. 20. 


B 4 Inſtance 


Contej?s and Deſſentions 


Inſtance that T'yranny is not confined to Num- 
bers, 


I s1ALL mention but one Example more, 
among a great Number that mizht be produced : 
T It is related by the Author aſt Cl ited, The O- 
rators of the People of Ages (whe ther you wil! 
ſtyle them in modern Phra lle " Oo. TE 


FY 4 
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the Hue, or only, in General, Repreſenta 
tives of the People collective) flirred up he 
Commons againſt the Nobles ; of whom 1699 
were murdered at once and at laſt, the Ora- 
tors themſelves, bee LO * $4 off their Ac- 
cuſations, or, to focal ak intelligibly, becauſe they 
toit hart t thc 1 : 5 „it ſeems, 
raiſed a Spiri they wore not able to lay. And 
this laſt Circumſmes, zs Cales have. ately 


a „ „ Hare! Wort! Nen 
Oe, Ina n ww $4 YY Orell no! \ 
* 


I: my 1 » 1 —— a 4 * 1 N Py 218 1 bs ſ 
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Fi, IHATrT a mix'd Government, parta- 
kine of tue known Forms: received. in 
Schools, is by no Means of Gli Inventi- 
| Re \ f 2, 
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nents 
lowed 
s, Whether they have appeared 
under che Name of Monarchies, Ariſtocr racies, 
or Dcmccracics: For not to mention the ſeve- 


Leo :ttirtors, ande to have heen foi 
in moltk Stat 
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ral Republicks of this Compoſition in Gaul and 
Germany, deſcribed by Celuwr and 7 74. 1s, Po- 
I tells us, the beſt Governm: nt is that 
which conſiſts of three Forms, W Regns, Opti- 
matium, & Popul: imMerio. Which may be fair- 
ly tranſlated; tho Xing, Lords, and Commons. 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive Inſti- 


tution by Lycurgus; who, obferving the Corrup- 


tio ns and Depravations to Which every of thete 
ſubject, compounded F is Scheme out of 

; fo that it was made up of Reget, Senrores, 
Poul. Such allo was the State of Ræme, 
ner its Contuls: And the Author tells ua, 
that the Romans fell upon this Model purely by 
Chance, (which I take to have been Nature 
ai 6 common Reaſon,) but the Spærtaus hy 
Thought and Deften. And ſuch at Carthage 
wh the a ſur Re: public, or Power in the 
t Reiort; for they had their Kings call'd 

9 bes, and a Senate which had the Power of 
Volles, and the People had a Share eſtabliſh'd 


100, 


* 
all 


- 


EU, IT will follow, That thoſe Rea ſon- 
ers Who employ ſo much of their Zeal, their 
3 


it, and their Leiſure, for the uphclding the 
Balance of Power 1 riſtendom, at the "fame 


inte that by their Practices they are endea- 
V0 ine to deſtroy "is at home, are not ſuch 
mighty Patrists, or ſo much in the true Inter- 


elt of their Country, as they would affect to 


Fragm, Lib. 6. Id, id. 
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be thought, but ſeem to be employed like a 
Man who pulls down with his Right Hand what 
he has been building with his Left. 


Thirdly, TAISs makes appear the Error of 
thoſe who think it an uncontroulable Maxim, 
that Power is always ſafer lodged in many 
Hands than in one: For if thoſe many Hands 
be made up only of one of the three Diviſions 
before mentioned, tis plain from thoſe Exam- 
ples already produced, and eaſy to be parallel'd 
in other Ages and Countries, that they are as 
capable of enflaving the Nation, and of acting 
all Manner of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, as it is 
poſſible for a ſingle Perſon to be, tho' we ſhould 
ſuppoſe their Number not only to be of four or 
five Hundred, but above three Thouſand. 


AGAIN, it is manifeſt from what has been 
ſaid, that in order to preſerve the Balance in a 
mix'd State, the Limits of Power depoſited with 
each Party, ought to be aſcertained, and gene- 
rally known. The Defect of this is the Cauſe 
that introduces thoſe Strugglings in a State a- 
bout Preregative and Liberty, about Encroach- 
ments of the Few upon the Rights of the Many, 
and of the Many upon the Privileges of the 
Few, which ever did, and ever will clade i in 
a Tyranny: Firſt, either of the Few, or the 
Many, but at laſt infallibly of a fingle Perſon : 
For, which ever of the three Diviſions in a 
State is upon the Scramble for more Power than 
its own, (as one or other of them generally is) 
unleſs 


> 


4 


— 


w 
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unleſs due Care be taken by the other Two, 
upon every new Queſtion that ariſes, they will 
be ſurc to decide in Favour of themſelves, talk 
much of inherent Right: They will nouriſh up 
a dormant Power, and reſerve the Privileges in 
petto, to exert upon Occaſions, to ſerve Expe- 
dicnts, and to urge upon Neceſſities. They 
will make large Demands, and ſcanty Conceſſi- 
ons, ever coming off conſiderable Gainers: 
Thus at length the Balance is broke, and Ty- 
ranny let in; from which Door of the Three it 
matters not. 


To pretend to a declarative Right upon any 
Occaſion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make 
Uſe of the whole Power, that 1s, to declare an 
Opinion to be Law, which has always been con- 
teſted, or perhaps never ſtarted at all before 
ſuch an Incident brought it on the Stage. Not 
to conient to the enacting of ſuch a Law, which 
has no View beſides the general Good, unleſs 
another Law ſhall at the ſame Time paſs, with 
no other View but that of advancing the Power 
of one Party alone; what is this but to claim a 
poſitive Voice, as well as a Negative? To pre- 
tend that great Changes and Alienations of Pro- 


perty have created new and great Dependences, . 


and conſequently new Additions of Power, as 
ſome Rea ſoners have done, in a moſt dangerous 
Tenet. If Dominion mult follow Property, let 
it follow in the ſame Place; for Changes in Pro- 
perty through the Bulk of a Nation, makes 
low Marches, and its due Power always at- 

368 tends 


n 
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tends it. To conclude,, that whatever Attemot 
it begun by an Aſlembly, ought to be purſucd 
to the End, without Regard to the greateſt In- 
cidents that may happen to alter the Cafe: To 
count it mean, and below the Dignity of a ,, 
to quit a Proſccution ; to reſ. Ive upon a Con— 
cluſion beſore it is poſſible to be appriſed of the 
Premiſſes; to act thus, I ſav, is to affect not 
only abſolute Power, dut Infallibility too. Vet 
ſuch unaccountable Procce lings as theſe have 
popular Aſſemblics engaged in, for want of fix- 
ing the due Limits of Peter and Price ge. 


GREAT Changes may indeed be made in: 
Government, vet the For: n continue, and the 
Balance be held: But lar: ge Intervals 'of Time 
muſt paſs between every ſuch Innovation, e- 
nouzh to melt down ani me it. of a Piece 
with the Conſtitution. Such, we are tohl, wer: 
the Proceedings of Ss, when ke modelled a= 
new the Ath: uin Commonwealth; and what 
Convulſions in our own, as wel! as Other States, 
have been bred by a Ne. Zleét of this Rule, is 
freſh and notorious cnot rh V's "11s too ſoon in 
all Conſcience to repeat 1 s Error again. 


Having ſhewn that there is a natural Ba- 
lance of Power in all free 3 and how Fr 
has been divided, iometimes by the People them- 
ſelves, as in Rome; at others by 7 th n{titution 
of the Legiſlators, as in the feveral States 3 
Greece and Sicily; the next Thing is to examine 


what Methods have been taken to break or over- 
throw 
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throw this Balance, which everv of the three 


Parties bave continuaily endeayoui'd, as Oppor- 
tunities have ſerv'd; as might appear from the 
Stories of moſt Ages and Countries: For abſo- 
utc Power, in a particular State, is of the ame 
Nature with univ erfal Monarchy in ſeveral States 
ad} ,01niNg to cach other. So endleſs and exorbi- 
ant are the Defires of Men, whether conſider'd 
n their Perfons or their States, that they will 
graſp at all, and can form no Scheme of perfect 
Happineſs with leſs. Ever ſince Men have been 
united into Governments, the Ifopes and En- 
1 urs after univerſal Monarchy hive been 
bantied among them, from the Reign of Nune, 
_ this of the Chrijtian Ring; in which Pur- 
ſuits Commonwealths have had their Share as 
well as Monarchs: So the Aheulaus, the Spar- 
aus, the Thebans, and the Aehalam, did ſeveral 
times aim at the univerſal Monarchy of Greece : 
So the Commonwealths of Carthage and Rome 
atected the univerſal Monarchy of the then 
Known World. In like manner has abtolute 
Power been purſued by the ſcveral Partics of 
each particular State; wherein finale Perſons 
have met wich moit Succets; thoughethe Endea- 
vcurs of the Feto an the Aluny have been fre- 
nent nou; gh: B. i, being ny [ei o uniform in 
ir Deſigns, nor ſo direct in their Views, ud 
neither could manage nor maintai n the Pon 
they had got; but were ever decoived by ne 
Popularity and Ambition of ſome finals Perſon. 
80 that 11 be always a wrong Step! in Poli- 


32 


it 
cy, fer the Nables or Commons to carry their En- 
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deavours after Power ſo far, as to overthrow the 
Balance; and it would he enough to damp their 
Warmth in ſuch Purſuits, if they could once re- 
lect, that in ſuch a Courſe they will be ſure to 
run upon the very Rock they meant to avoid ; 
which I ſuppoſe they would have us think is the 
Tyranny of a ſingle Perion. 


Many Examples might be produc'd of the 
Endeavours from each of theſe three Rivals, af- 
ter abſolute Power: But I ſhall ſuit my Diſ- 
courſe to the Time I am writing in, and relate 
only ſuch Difſentions between the Nehles and 
Commons, with the Conſequences of them, in 
Greece and Rome, wherein the latter were the 
Azareflors. | 


I ſhal! hegin with Greece, where my Obſerva- 


tions ſhall be conhn'd to Athens, though ſeveral 
Inftances might be brought from other States 
thereof. 


. 


Of the Diſſentions in AT H Ns, be- 
ween the Few and the Many. 


HEesSEvs is the fiſt who is recorded, 
with any Appeaiance of Truth, to have 
brought 


* 


2 
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brought the Grecians from a barbarous manner of 
Life, among ſcattered Villages, into Cities; 
and to have eſtabliſhed the popular State in A. 
thens, aſſigning to himſelf the Guardianſhip of 
the Laws, and chief Command in War. He 
was forced after ſome time to leave the Arhen:- 
ans to their own Meaſures, upon account of 
their ſeditious Temper, which ever continued 
with them, till the final Diflolution of their Go- 
vernment by the Rymans, It ſeems, the Coun- 
trey about Attica was the moſt barren of any in 
Greece; through which means it happened that 
the Natives were never expelled by the Fury of 
Invaders, (who thought it not worth a Con- 
queſt,) but continued always Aborigines; and 
therefore retained, through all Revolutions, a 
Tincture of that turbulent Spirit wherewith 
their Government began. This Inſtitution of 
Theſeus appears to have been rather a fort of 
mix'd Monarchy, than a popular State, and for 
ouzht we know, might continue ſo during the 
Series of Kings Hill the Death of Corus. 
From this laſt Prince, Sglen was ſaid to be de- 
ſcended; who findung the People engaged in 
two v ent Factions 8, Of the Poor and the Rich, 
and in great Confuſion thereupon; refuſing the 
Monarchy which was offered him, choſe rather 
to caſt the Government after another Model, 
herein he made due Provitſons for ſettling the 
Balance of Power, chunt a Senate of four 
Hundred, and dit Pons che Magiſtracies and 


Othces according to Mens Eſtates; leaving to 
the Multitude their 'V otes in clecting, and the 
Power 
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Power of judging certain Proceſſes by Appeal. 
This Council of tour Hundred was choſen, one 
Hundred out of each Tribe, and ſcems to have 
been a Body Repreſentative of the People; tho? 
the People collective reſerved a Share of Pc 

to themielves. It is a Point of Riftory perplex- 
ed enough; but thus much is certain, that the 
Balance of Power was provided for; ciſe Pi- 
- Rratus (called by Authors the Tyrant of Aſens 
could never have govern'd ſo peaccably as ah 
did, * without changing any of S:/:n's Lav 

6 Y ele ſererel Powers togetlier with that of t 
Arct "077, Or O Hief Magiſtrate, made un the Fo: 14 
of Government in Athens, at what Time it bes 
gan to appear upon the Scene of Action and 
Story. 


Wer 
— 


i 


ſtitutien was A7f:{tades, who liv'd about Ninery 
Years aſter Salon, and 15 reckon 'd to have been 
the firſt great Captain, . not only of Athens, but 
of all Greece. From the Tine of 4E1tiades to 
that of Phetian, M ho is Walk d Ne as the laſt 
fmous Gencral of Athen. „ate about 130 Years: 
After which they were ſube lied. and inſulted by 


Tu firſt great Man bred up under this In- 


Alexander's Captains, and c 0 ider ſeve- 
ral Revolt e a imall truckling State of no 
Name or Ro; ation, tl thoy fell with the reſt 
Of Greece under 1 Gl oi of. the Romajrs. 


* Herc uct, Ib. I 


Purixg 


7 
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DuRING this Period from Miltigdet to Phe 
cin, I ſhall trace the Conduct of the Heutaue 
with relation to their Diflentions between tho 
'coptc ai, d ſom 1e Of their Goneraly: v ho at 


\ „ Dyer „ - } ; 
that time, by their Power and Credit in the Ar- 

oe * . 3 7 * x FS. I * 9 
mr, in a Wat-like 3 nweidth, and often 
, + ] 2 y + 1 1 +! ww 1 
IGPDNOT eu Dy each Other, Were, V 1 the N 122 — 


ſtrates and other Civil 11 Off, 218. «> ſort of . un 
terpoiſe to the Power of the Pe opts, Wo Find - 
the Death of Sohn had already made great En- 
eroachments. What tek Differtions- were, 
bow founded, and what the Co:ntrquences of 
them, I ſhall briefly and impartially relate. 


I MvUsT here premiſe, that the Nobles in A. 
trens being not at this Time a 5 A 
ſembly that I can gother; thereſore the Reſent- 


ments of the Commons were uſually turned a- 


guinſt particular Perſons, and by wav of Arti- 
cles of Impeachment. Whereis, the Commons 
in Rome, and ſome other States, (as will appear 
in proper Place) though they ae e this Ne- 
thod upon Occafon, vet generally purſued the 
Enlargeinent of their Power, by. more ſet Quar- 
rels of one entire Aſtembly az: nit another 
However, tlie Cuſtom of particu! lar Impeach» 
ments being not limited to for! ner Ages, any 
more than that of general Struggles and Differ 
tions betwixt fix'd Afemblics of Nobles and 
Commons; and tae Ruin of Greec? having been 
Oowing to the former, as that of Rome was to the 
latter, I hall treat on both exprefely ; that thoſe 
| States 
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States who are concerned in either (if at leaſt, 
there be any ſuch now in the World) may, by 
obſerving the Means and the Iflues of former 
Difenticns, learn whether the Cauſes are alike 
in theirs; and if they find them to be ſo, may 


conſider whether they ought not juſtly to appre- 
hend the fame Effects. 


To ſpeak of every particular Perſon impeach- 
ed by the Commons of Athens, within the Com- 
paſs deſigned, would introduce the Hiſtory of 
aimoſt every great Man they had among them: 
I ſhall therefore take notice only of Six, who 
living in that Period of Time when Athens was 
at the Height of its Glory, (as indeed it could 
not be otherwiſe while ſuch Hands were at the 
Helm,) though impeach'd for High Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors, ſuch as Bribery, Arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings, miſapplying or imbeꝝzling publick Funds, 
il Conduct at Sea, and the like, were honoured 
and lamented by their Countrey, as the Preſer- 
vers of it, and have had the Veneration of all 
Ages ſince paid juſtly to their Memories. 


AILTIADES was one of the Athenian 
Gcnerals againſt the Per/an Power, and the fa- 
mous V ictory at Marathon was chiefly owing to 
his Valour and Conduct. Being ſent ſome time 
after to reduce the Iiland Paras, he miſtook a 
great Fire at diſtance for the Fleet, and heing no 
ways a Match for them, ſet Sail for Athens; at 

us Arrival he was inpeach'd by the Commons 
for Treachery, though not able to appear by 


reaſon 
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reaſon of his Wounds, fin'd 30000 Crowns, 
and died in Prifon. Though the Conſcquences 
of this Proceeding upon the Affairs of Athens, 
were no otherwiſe than by the untimely Loſs of 
ſo great and good a Man, yet I could not for- 
bear relating it. 


THEIR next great Man was ARISTIDES : 
Belides the mighty Service he had done his 
Countrey in the Wars, he was a Perſon of the 
ſtricteſt Juſtice, and beſt acquainted with the 
Laws as well as Forms of their Government, ſo 
that he was in a manncr Chancellor of Athens. 
This Man, upon a flight and falſe Accuſation of 
favouring Arbitrary Power, was baniſh'd by O- 


firaciſm; which, render'd into modern Engli/h, 


would ſignify that they voted he /hould be remo- 
ved from their Preſence and Councils for ever. 
But, however, they had the Wit to recal him, 
and to that Action owed the Preſervation of 
their State by his future Services. For it muſt 
be ſtill confeſſed in Behalf of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, that they never conceived themſelves per- 
fectly infallible, nor arrived to the Heights of 
modern Aſſembl:es, to make Obſtinacy confirm 
what ſudden Heat and Temerity began. They 
thought it not below the Dignity of an Aſſem- 
bly to endeavour at correcting an ill Step; at 
leaſt to repent, tho' it often fell out too late. 


THEMISTOCLES was at firſt a Com- 
moaner himſelf: It was he that raited the Athe- 
nians to their Greatneſs at Sea, which he thought 

| to. 


to be the true and con!l 
monwealth; 
ver the Pe: ian, 
Conduct. It ſcems the 
what of Hau; Tt | 


viour, and therefore banil! 


but finding ſome flight 
gainſt him, they tent 


he hardly eſcaped 0 7 0 5 re 
H his eee had not 
furmounted its baſe Ingratitus | 
many Invitations to rctu 


whence, if the Love 


Per/.an Fleet, and tak : 


he rather chotc a voluntarz 
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defore the Fleet ſet ſail, it ſcems one Night, 


ma Stone Images of Merry, placed in ſeveral 
1 8 by * 
Parts of the City, were all pared in the Face: 


This Action the Athenians interpreted for a De- 


ian of deſtroy ing the popular State; and Alci- 
biades having been formerly noted for the like 
Frolicks and Excurſions, was immediately ac- 
curſed of this. He, whether conſcious of his 
Innocence, or allured of the Secrecy, offered to 
dome to his Trial before he went to his Com- 
NE this the Ahenians refuſed, But as foon 
; he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him back, 
> gning to take the Advantage, and proſecute 
nim in che Abſence of his Friends, and of the 
Army, where he was very power! ſul. It ſeems, 
e underſtood the Reſentments of a popular Aſ- 
ſembly too well to truſt them; and therefore, 
ir ſtead of returning, eſcaped to Sparta; where 
dis Defires of Revenge prevailing over his Lore 
to his Countrey, he became its greateſt Enemy. 
Mean while, the Athemans before Sicily, by the 
2cath of one Commander, and the Superſtition, 


» eakneſs, and perſect ill Co wm of the ot ty 


vere-utterly )ftroy d, the whole Flcet taken, 
miſerable Slaughter made of the Army, whereof 
hardly one ever returned. Some time after this, 
Hit iades was recalled UPOn his Owen Conditions, 


by the Neceſhties of the People; and made chiet 


Commander at Sea and Land; but his Lieute- 
nant engaging apainſt his poſitive Orders, and 


being beaten by Ly/ander, Alcibiades was again 


diſeraced and baniſhed. However, the Atheni- 


345 having loſt all Strength and Heart lince their 
Migor- 


— 
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Misfortune at Sicily, and now deprived of the 
only Perſon that was able to recover their Loſ- 
ſes, repent of their Raſhneſs, and endeavour in 
vain for his Reſtoration; the Peſan Lieute- 
nant, to whoſe Protection he fled, making him 
a Sacrifice to the Reſcntments of Lyſander the 
General of the Lacedemenians, who now reduces 
all the Dominions of the Athemans, takes the 
City, raſes their Walls, ruins their Works, 
and changes the Form of their Government; 
which though again reſtored for ſome Time b 

Thraſybulus (as their Walls were rebuilt by Co- 
nn) yet here we muſt date the Fall of the Athe- 
nian Greatneſs; the Dominion and chief Power 
in Greece, trum that Period, to the T ime of 
Alexander the Gre-t , which was about fifty 
Years, being divide between the Spartans and 
Thebans. Though PFil'h, Alexander's Father, 
(the meſt Chriſtian King of that Age) had indeed 
ſome time befyre begun to break in upon the 
Republicks of Grecte, by Conqueſt or Bribery ; 

particularly dealing large Money among ſome popu- 
lar Orators, by which he brought many of 


them, (as the T erm of Art was then) to Phi- 
lippi ze. | 


Ix the Time of Alexander and his Captains, 
the Athenians were offered an Opportunity of 
preſerving their Libertv, and being reſtored to 
their former State; but the wiſe Turn they 
thought to give the Matter, was by an Impeach- 
ment and Sacrifice of the Author, to hinder the 
Succefs. For, after the Deſtruction of Thebes 


2 


by 
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7 by Alexander, this Prince deſigning the Conqueſt 
2 of Athens, was prevented by PHO C ION the 
Athenian General, then Aba fader from that 


7 State; who by his great Wiſdom and Skill 
_ Negociations, diverted Alexander from his De- 
= ſign, and reſtored the Athemans to his Favour, 
= The very ſame Succeſs he had with AHutipater 
= _ Alexander's Death, at which Time the Go- 
ernment was new regulated by Sgion's Laws: 
b But Polrpercbon, in Hatred to Phocion, having 
: by Order of the young King (whoſe Governour 
} he was) reſtored thoſe whom Phocion hai ba- 
5 niſhed ; the Plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accu- 
5 ſed by popular Orators, and put to Death. 
g Tubus was the moſt powerful Common- 
4 wealth of all Greece, after great Degeneracies 
, from the Inſtitution of Solon. utterly deſtroy'd 
f by that raſh, jealous, and inconſtant Humour 
5 of the People, which was never ſatisfied to ſee 
f a General either v.05 or unfortunate; ſuch 
- ill Judges, as well as Rewarders, have popular 
F Aſſemblies been, ot thoſe wi.o beſt deſerved from 
1 them. 

| Now the Circumſtance” which makes theſe 
WS Examples of more Importance, is, that this ve- 


ty Fower of the People in Athens, claimed io 
- confidently for an inherent R: ght, and infiſted on 


. as the undoubted Privilege of au Athenian bor, 

a was the rankeſt Encroachment imaginable, and | 
l the groſſeſt Degeneracy from the Form that So— | 
. len left them. In ſhort, their Government was | 


, grown 
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grown into a Dominatio Plelis, or Tyranny of the 
P: ple, who by degrees had broke and overthrown 
the Balance which that Lepillator | had very well 
fixed and provided for. This appears: nc t on y 
from K hat has been already ſaid of that Laws 

ver; but more manifeſtly from a Paſſage in Di- 
edarus; who tells us, 1 That ntpater, one of 
Alex3 ader”s Captains, abreg cated. the popular Go- 


ernment {in 2 and. 25 red the Power of 


GE es and Magijiracy , t ſuch only as were 
worth ttb thouſand B 5; by wohich means, 
(ſays he) that Republic came to he [again] adni- 
niſter'd by the Laws of Solon. By this Quota- 
tion, 'tis manifeſt that great Author look'd up- 
on Sciza"'s Inſtitution, and a popular Govern 
ment, to be two diicrent Things, And as for 
this Reſtoration by Antipater, it had n either 
Conſequence nor Continuance worth obſe INT: 
I 11GHT enfily pro. luce many more Ex- 
amples, hut theſe are ſufficient: And it may be 
worth the Reader's Time to reflect a little on 
the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as of the Men 
who had been thus dealt with by their Country, 
I ſhall direct him no further than by repeating, 
that Ari/iides was the moſt renowned | by the Peo- 
ple themſelves for his exact Fuſtice and Know- 
ledge ia the Lato That Themiſtacles was a moſt 
fortunate Admiral, and had got a mighty Victory 


cv er the great King of Perſia's Fleet That Peri- 


£05 WAS an @bie Miniſter of State, an excelignt 
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Orator, aud a Man of Letters: And lafily, that 
Phan, beſides the Succels of his Arms, was 
al ſo renowned for his Neevtiations abroad, having 
in an Embaſſy brought the greate/t Monarch of the 
rl at that time, ts the Terms of an honourable 
Peace, by which his Conntry was preſerved, 


I HALL conclude my Remarks upon A. 
theni, with the Character given us of that Peo- 
ple by Polybius. About this time (ſays he) the 
Athenians were governed by two Men, quite ſunk 
in their Affairs; had little or no Commerce with 
the reſt of Greece, and were become great Reve- 
"encers of crowwn'd Heads. 


For from the Time of Alexander's Cap- 
tains, till Greece was ſubdued by the Romans (to 
the latter Part of which this Deſcription of Po- 
[ybius falls in) Athens never produced one fa- 
mous Man either for Councils or Arms, or 
hardly for Learning. And indeed it was a dark 
inſipid Period through all Greece: For except 
the Achaian League under Aratus and Philope- 
men; and the Endeavours of Agis and Cleome- 
es to reſtore the State of Sparta, fo frequently 
haraſſed by Tyrannies occaſioned by the popu- 
lar Practices of the Ephori, there was very lit- 
tie worth recording. All which Conſequences 
may perhaps be juſtly imputed to this Degene- 
racy of Athens, 


Vor. I. *. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP; III. 


Of the Diſſentions between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians in Rome, with 


the Conſequences they had upon that 
State, 


AVING in the foregoing Chapter con- 

fined my ſelf to the Proceedings of the 
Commons only by the Method of Impe; achments 
againſt particular Perſons, with the fatal Effects 
they had upon the State of Athens, I ſhall now 
treat of the Diſſentions at Rome between the 
People and the Appar Body of the Patric:- 
ans or Nobles. It is a large Subject, but I ſhall 
draw it into as narrow a Compats as I can. 


As Greece, from the moſt ancient Accounts 
we have of it, was divided into ſeveral King- 


doms, ſo was moſt Part of Italy * into ſeveral 


petty Commonwealths. And as thoſe Kings in 
Greece are ſaid to have been depoſed by their 
People upon the Score of their arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings, ſo, on the contrary, the Common- 
wealths of Italy were all ſwallow ed up, and con- 
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cluded in the Tyranny of the Roman Emperors. 

{| However, the Differences between thoſe Ca- 

} urn Monarchies, and Italian Republicks, were 
| not very great: For, by the Accounts Hammes 

| gives us of thoſe Greaan Princes who came to 
the Siege of Troy, as well as by ſeveral Paſlages 

in the Odyſſes; it is manifeſt, that the Pow er of 

theſe Princes in their ſeveral States, was much 

| of a Size with that of the Kings in Sparta, the 
| Archon at Athens, the Suffetes at Carthage, and 
| the Conſuls in Rome: So that a limited and di- 
vided Power ſeems to have been the moſt anci- 
ent and inherent Principles of both thoſe Peo- 


. ple, in Matters of Government. And ſuch did 
> that of Reme continue from the Time pr Romu- 
$ %, tho* with ſome Interruptions, to Julius 
5 Ce/ar, when it ended in the Tyranny py a ſin- 
7 gle Perſon. During which Period, (not many 
e 


Years longer than from the Norman Conqueſt 
- to our Age) the Commons were growing by 
* Degrecs into Power and Property, gaining 

Ground upon the Patricians, as it were, Inch 
| by Inch, till at laſt they quite overturned the 


3 Balance, leaving all Doors open to the Practices 
* of popular and ambitious Men, who deſtroyed 
il the wiſeſt Republick, and enflaved the nobleſt 
"I People that ever enter'd upon the Stage of the 
ir | World. By what Steps and Degrees this was 
1 brought to paſs, ſhall be the Subject of my pre: 
1- tent Enquiry, 

1- 


WHiLE Rome was governed by Kings, the 
Monarchy. was altogether Elective. Romulus 


2d C2 himſelf, 
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himſelf, when he had built the C:iv, was de- 10 
clared King by the univerſi] Conient of the ite 
People, and by Augury, which was there un- w 
derſtood for Divine Appointment. Among other or 
Diviſions he made of the People, one was into . 
Patricians and Plebeiaus: The former were like 
the Barons of England ſome Time after the | 
Conqueſt; and the latter arc allo deſcribed to | DD 
be almoſt exactly what our Commons were tly 
then. For, they were Dependants upon the | ly 
Patricians, whom they choſe for their Patrons thi 
and ProteQtors, to anſwer for their Appearance, thi 
and defend them in any Proceſs: They allo I K. 
ſupplied their Patrons wit th Money in Exchange 13 
tor their Protection. This Cuſtom of Patrs- it 
nage, it ſeems, was very atitient, and long pra- de. 
ctiied among the Greeks. to 
Re 
Ou T of thcſe Patricians, Romulus choſe an to 
Hundred to be a Senate, or Grand Council, for thi 
Advice and Aſſiſtance to him in the Adminiftra- Cc 
tion. The Senate therefore, originally conſi- nat 
ſed all of Nobles, and were of themſelves a wil 
Standing Council, the People being only convo- | thr 


ked upon ſuch Occaſions, as by this Inſtitution 
of Romulus fell into their Cognizance: Thoſe | e 


were to conſtitute Magiſtrates, to give their ow 
Votes for making Laws, and to adviſe upon en- it, 
tering on a War. But the two former of theſe Ki 
popular Privileges were to be ccufirmed by Au- of: 
thority of the Senate: and the laſt was only per- Ser 
mitted at the King's Pleaſure. This was the J etie 
utmoſt Extent of Power pretended to by the Com- by 


mans 


* 
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mans in the Time of Romulrs; all the reſt being 
divided between the King and the Senate; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the Conſtituti- 
on of England for ſome Centurics after the 
Conqueſt. 


ArrEN a Year's Dnter-reommum from the 
Death Of Romulus, the: Senate Gi their un' A 
thority choſe a Succellor, and a Stranger, mœer- 
ly upon the Fame of his Virtue, without aſking 
the Conſent of the Commons, which Cuſtom 
they likewiſe obſerved in the two following, 
Kings. But in the Election of Targuinius Prij- 
cus the fifth King, we firſt hear mentioned that 
it was done, Populi impetrata venta, which in- 
deed was but very reaſonable for a free People 
to expect; tho? I cannot remember in my little 
Reading, by what Incidents they were brought 
to advance ſo great a Step. However it were, 
this Prince in Gratitude to the People, by whoſe 
Conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred Se- 
nators out of the Commons, whoſe Number 
with former Additions was now amounted to 
three Hundred. 


Trex People having once diſcovered their 
own Strength, did ſoon take Occaſion to exert 
it, and that by very great Degrees. For at this 
King's Death (who was murder'd by the Sons 
ot a former) being at a Loſs for a Succeſſor, 
Serdius Tullius, a Stranger, and of mean Extra- 
ction, was choſen Protector of the Kingdom, 
by the Pegp/c, without the Conſent of the Se- 

C43 nate; 
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nate; at which the Nobles being diſpleaſed, he 
wholly applied himſelf to gratify the Commons, 
and was by them declared and confirmed no 
longer Protector, but King. 


THt1s Prince firſt introduced the Cuſtom of 
giving Freedom to Servants, ſo as to breome 
Fe- ee of ae Privileges with the reſt, which 
very much contributed to increaſe the Power of 


the People. 


THvs in a very few Years the Commons 
proceeded ſo far as to wreſt even the Power of 


chuſing a King, entirely out of the Hands of 


the Nobles; which was ſo great a Leap, and 
cauſed ſuch a Convulfion and Struggle in the 
State, that the Conſtitution could not bear it; 
but Civil Diſſentions aroſe, which immediately 
were followed by the Tyranny of a ſingle Per- 
ſon, as this was by the utter Subverſion of the 
Regal Government, and by a Settlement upon 
a new Foundation. For the Nobles ſpighted at 
this Indignity done them by the Commons, 
firmly united in a Body, depoſed this Prince by 
plain Force, and choſe Targuin the Proud, who 
running into all the Forms and Methods of Ty- 
ranny, aſter a cruel Reign was expelled by an 
univerſal Concurrence of Nobles and People, 
whom the Miſeries of his Reign had recon- 
ciled. 


WHEN the Conſular Government began, 


the Balance of Power between the Nobles and 
| P!eheiar 
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Plebeians was fixed a-new : The two fir} Con- 
fuls were nominated by the Nobles, and con- 
firmed by the Commons; and a Law was enact- 
cd, That no Perſon ſhould bear any Mag iſtra- 
cy in Rome, injuſſu Populi, that is, without 
Conſent of the Commons. 


Id ſuch turbulent Times as theſe, many of 
the pooreſt Citizens had contracted numerous 
Debts, either to the richer Sort among them- 
ſelves, or to Senators and other Nobles: And 
the Caſe of Debtors in Rome, for the firſt four 
* Centuries, was, after the ſett Time for Pay- 
ment, no Choice but either to pay or be the 
Creditor's Slave. In this Juncture the Com- 


mons quit the City in Mutiny and Diſcontent, 


and will not return but upon Condition to te 
acquitted of all their Debts; and moreover, that 
certain Magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs it ſhall be to defend the Commons from 
Injuries. Theſe are called Tribunes of the Peo— 
ple, their Perſons are held ſacred and inviolable, 

and the People bind themſelves by Oath never 
to abrogate the Office. By theſe Tribunes in 
Proceſs of Time, the People were groſly im- 


poſed on to ſerve the Turns and Occaſions of 


revengetul or ambitious Men, and to commit 
ſuch Exorbitances as could not end, but in the 
Diflolution of the Government. 


THESE Tribunes, a Year or two after 


" Ab Urbe Condit}, 
C'4- their 
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their Inſtitution, kindled great Diſſention be- 
tween the Nobles and the Cofnmons, on the 
Account of Coriz/anui, a Nobleman, whom the 
latter had impeached, and the Confequences ol 
whoſe Impeachment (if 1 had not confined my 
ſelf to Grecian Examples for that Part of my 
Subject) had like to have been fo fatal to their 
State. And from this Time the Tribunes be— 
an a Cuſtom of accuſing to the People what- 
ever Noble they pleas'd, ſeveral of whom were 
baniſh'd or put to Deach in every Age. 


AT this Time the Romans were very much 
engaged in Wars with their neighbouring States; 
but upon the leaſt Intervals of Peace, the Quar- 
rels between the Nobles and the Plebe ians would 
revive ; and one of the moſt frequent Subjects 
of their Differences was the cengacred Loud, 
which the Commons would fain have divided 
among the Publick ; but the Senate could not 
be brought to give their Conſent. For tevcral 
of the wiſeſt among the Nobles began to apprc- 
hend the growing Power of the People; and 
therefore knowing what an Acceihon thereof 
would accrue to them, by ſuch an Addition of 
Property, uſed all Means to prevent it: For 
this the Aptian Family was moſt noted, and 
thereupon moſt hated by the Commons. One 
of whom having made a Spcech againſt this Di- 
vition of Lands, was impeach'd by the People 
of High Treaſon, and a Day appointed for his 
Tryal; but diſdaining to make his Defence, 
chole rather the utual Roman Remedy of Kilt- 
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ing himſclf: After whoſe Death the Commons 


prevailed, and the Lands were divided among 
them. 


Tr1s Point was no ſooner gained, but new 
Diſſentions began: For the Plebeians would fain 
have a Law enacted to lay all Mens Rights and 
3 upon the ſame Level; and to enlarge 

2 Power of every Magiſtrate within his own 
Turifition, as much as that of the Conſuls. 
The Tribunes alſo obtained to have their Num- 
ber doubled, which before was Five; and the 
Author tells us, that their 1 2 and Pow- 
er increaſed with their Number, and the Sedis 
tions were allo doubled wich it. 


By the Beginning of the Fourth Century 
trom the Building of R:me, the Tribunes pro- 
ceeded ſo far in the Name of the Commons, as 
to accuſe and fine the Conſuls themſelves, who 
repre ſented the Kingly Power. And the Senate 

Dieryving, how In all Contentions they were 
60 rcel to yield to the Tribunes and People, 
thought it their wiſeſt Courſe to give Way alſo 
to Time: Therefore a Decree was made to ſend 
Ambaſladors to Athens, and to the other Grect- 
an Commonwea iths planted in that Part of Tra- 
ly, call'd Grecia Major, to make a Collection 
of the beſt Laws; out of which, and ſome of 
their own, a new complete Body of Law was 


* DionyC. Halicar, 
K-28 formed, 
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formed, afterwards known by the Name of the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. 


To digeſt theſe Laws into Order, ten Men 
were choſen, and the Adminiſtration of all Af- 
fairs left in their Hands; what Uſe they made 
of it has been already ſhewn. It was certainly 
a great Revolution, produced entirely by the 
many unjuſt Encroachments of the People; and 

might have wholly changed the Fate of Rome, 
if the Folly and Vice of thoſe who were chief— 
ly concern'd, could have ſuffered it to take 
Root. 


A FEw Years after, the Commons made 
farther Advances on the Power of toe Nobles; 
demanding among the reſt, that the Contulſhip, 
which hitherto had only been diſpoicd to the 
former, ſhould now lie in common to the Pre- 
tenſions of any Roman whatſoever, This, tho' 
it fail'd at preſent, yet afterward obtained, ans 


15 La a 


was a mighty Step to the Ruin of the Commen- 
wealth. 


WAT I have hitherto ſaid of Rome. hat 
been chiefly collected out of that exact and dili- 
gent Writer Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe 
Hiftory (thro' the Injury of Time) reaches no 
farther than to the Beginning of the fourth: Cen- 
tury after the Building of Rome. The ret 1 
ſha!l ſupply from other Authors; tho? I do not 
think it N to deduce this Matter any fur- 
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ther, ſo very particularly as I have hitherto 
done, 


To point at what Time the Balance of Pow- 
er was moſt equally held between the Lords and 
Common in Rome, would perhaps admit a Con- 
troverſy. 1 Peolybius tells us, that in the ſe- 
cond Punicz War, the Carthaginians were de- 

clining, becaule the Balance was got too much 


on the Sid c of the People; ; whereas the Roman: 


were in their greateſt Vigour, by the Power re- 
maining in the Senate; yet this was between 
two and tree Hundred Years after the Period 
Diurhus ends with; in which Time the Com- 
mons bad made fevcral further Acquiſitions. 
This however muſt be granted, that ('till about 
the Middle of the fourth Century) when the 
Senate appeared reſolute at any Time upon ex- 
erting their Authority, and adhered cloſely to- 
gcther, they did often carry their Point. 4 Be- 
üdes, it is obierved by the beſt Authors, that in 
all the Quarrels and Tumults at Rome, from 
the Expuiton of the Kings, tho” the People 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious Lan- 
guage, ans lometimes ſo far as to pull and hale 


one another about t! e Forum, vet no Blood was 
ever e in ny Popular Commotions, till 
the Time © Graccht : However, I am of 


Opinion, coy _ Balance had begun many 
Years beforc to lean to the popular Side. But 
tus Default was corrccted, partly by the Prin- 


7 Fragm. Lib. 6, 7 Diony f. Hal. Plutarch, Se. 
C6 ciple 
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ciple juſt mentioned, of never drawing Blood in 
a Tumult; partly by the warlike Genius of-the 
People, which in thoſe Ages was almoſt perpe— 
tually employed; and partly by their great 
Commanders, who by the Credit they had in 
their Armies, fell into the Scales as a ſurther 
Counterpoiſe to the growing Power of the Peo- 
ple. Beſides, Polybius, w ho lived in the Time 
of Scipio Africanus the younger, had the fome 
Apprchenſions of the continual Encroachments 
made by the Commons; and being a Perion of 
5 great Ahilities, and as much Sagacity, as any 
his Age, from obſcrving the Corruption: 
Which, he ſays, had already entered into the 
Roman Conſtitution, did very nearly foret : 
what would be the Illte of them. His WW or. 
are very rema! kable, and with little Addition 
may be render'd to this Purpoſe. " That theſe 
Abujes and C e wine 1051 in Tine deſi roy © 
Government, are ſcren aleng with the very Sees of 
it, and both grow tu) tagether ; uud that as Ru? 
eats away Iron, aud lun, devour Moc, and 
both are a fort of Pl.egles lern aud bred ating with 
the Subſtance they gejira;; ja with every Farm 
aud Scheme of Government that Man cen invent, 
ſome Vice or Corruptian creops in Wi th the very 
Liſtitution, WIC gras up al:ng wit! 55 and at l/ 
deſtroys it. The ſame Author in another 
Place, ventures fo far as to gueſts at the parti- 
cular Fate which would attend the Rh % Go- 
yernment. He ſays, its Ruin would ariſe from 
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the popular 'Tumults'which would introduce a 
Deminatta Plelis, or Tyranny of the People; 
wherein *tis certain he had Reaſon, and there- 
fore might have adventured to purſue his Con— 
jectures ſo far, as to the Conſequences of 2 
popular Tyranny, which, as perpetual Expe- 
rience teaches, never fails to be followed by the 
arbitrary Goverament of a ſingle Perſon. 


AFrourT the Middle of the fourth Century 
from the Building of Rome, it was declared laws- 
ful for Noble: and Plebeiaus to inter e ; which 
Cuſtom, among many other St ates, has proved 
the moſt effectual Means to ruin the former. 
and raiſe the latter. 


AN D now the greateſt Employments in the 
State were one after another, by Laws forceably 
enacted by the Common: : ney free to the Peo- 
ple, the Conſu 2 it ſelf. 7 the Office of Cen ſor, 
that of the Queens, or Comm Mioners of theTrea- 
fury, the Office of P, Flor, or chief ey the 
Priejthood, and even that of Difatir. The Se- 
nate, after long Oppoſition, yielding - merely for 
preſent Quiet to the continual urging Clamours 
of the Commans, and of the Trivun: 5 their Ad- 
vocates: A Law was likewiſe enacted, that the 
Plebiſcita, or a Vote ef the Houfe of Commons, 
ſhould be of univerſal Obligation, nay, in time 
the Method of enacting Laws was wholly in- 
verted : For whereas the Senate uſed of old to 
confirm the Plebiſcita, the People did at laſt, as 

they 
x 
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they pleated, confirm or diſannul the Senat 
eo) Ulla. 


ArPiUus CLAUDIUS brought in a Cu- 
ſtom of admitting to the Senate the Sons of 
freed Men, or of ſuch who had once been 
Slaves; by which, and ſucceeding Alterations 
of the like Nature, that great Council degene— 
rated into a molt corrupt and factious Body of 
Men, divided againſt it ſelf; and its Authority 
became deſpiſed. 


Tu E Century and half following, to the End 
of the third Punick War by the Deftruction oi 
Carthage, was a very buſy Period at Reme - 
The Intervals between every War ing ſo 
ſhort, that the Tribunes and Peopie ha. | hardly 
Leiſure or Breath to engage in domeſtick Dit 
ſentions: However, the little Time they could 
ſparc, was generally employ'd the lame Wav, 
So Terentiu: Les, a Tribune, is recorded to have 
baſe! y proſtituted the Privileges of a Reman Ci- 
tizen, in perfect Spight to the Nebles. So the 
great African Scipis and his Brother, after « 
their mighty Services, were impeached by an 
Nneratctiul Commons. 


How EVER, the War-like Genius of the 
People, and continual Employment they had for 
it, lerved to divert this Humour from running 
to à Head, till the Age of the Gracchi. 


Pleny f. Lib. 2. 
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TüESsE Perſons entering the Scene in the 
Time of a full Peace, fell violently upon ad- 
vancing the Power of the People, by reducing 
into Practice all thoſe Encroachme nts, which 
they had been ſo many Years a gaining. There 
were at that Time certain conquered Lands to be 
divided, beſide a great private Efiate left by a 
King. "Theſe the Tribunes, by Procurement of 
the elder Gracchus, declared by their legiilative 
Authority, were not to be diſpoſe] of by the 
the Nehles, but by the Commons only. The 
younger Brother purſued os ſame Deſign ; and 
beſides, obtained a Law, that all Italiaus ſhould 
vote. at Elections, as 1 l as the Citizens of 
Rome: In ſhort, the whole Endeavours of them 
both perpetually turned upon retrenching the 
Nebles Authority in all Things, but eſpecially 
in the Matter of Judicature. And tl ough they 
both loſt their Lives in thoſe Purſuits, yet they 
traced out ſuch Ways as were afterwards follow- 
ed by Marius, Sy/'a, Pompey and Cæſar, to the 
Ruin of the Renan Freedom and Greatnct!s, 


FoR, in the Time of Marius, Saturnus A 
Tribune procured a Law, that the Senate ſhould 
be bound. by Oath to agree to wha tever the Peo- 


ble would enact: And Mari himfelf, white he 


* YA - * e 2 F 
Mas in that Office of Trigune, is recorded to 


have with great Induſtry uſed if Ende Aren 
ior depreſſing the Noble, and raiſing the! c le, 
}- TI ticul arly for Cramp in z 4 lhe lormer 13 their 
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Power of Julicuture, which was toer moſt au- 
cient inherent Rt. 


SYLLA, by the fame Meaſures, became 
perfect Tyrant of Rome: He added three hun— 
dred Commons to the Senatc, which perplexed 
the Power of the whole Order, and render'd it 
meffectual; then flinging off the Maſk, he a- 
boliſhed the Office of Tribu me, as being only a 


Scaflold to Tyranny, whereof he h:d no further 
Uſe. 


As to Pompey and Cæſar, Plutarch tells us, 
that their Union for pulling down the N3#/:s, 
(by their Credit with the Peorle) was the Case 
of the Civil War, which ended in the Tvrann 
of the latter; both of them in their Contulſhips 
having uſed all . ours and Occaſions for 
ſinkins the Authority of the Patricians, and gi- 
ving way to all Encroachments of the Pop! e, 


wherein they expected beſt to find their own Ac- 
count. 


From this Deduction of popular Encroach- 
ments in Rome, the Reader will eaſily judge 
how much the Balance was fallen upon that 
Side. Indeed by this Time the very Founda- 
tion was removed, and it was a moral Impoſl- 
bility that the Republick could ſubſiſt any lon- 
ger: For the Commons having uſurp'd the Office 
of the State, and trampled on the Senate, there 
was no Government left but a Dominatis Plebit. 


Let 


— 
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Let us therefore examine how they proceeded 
in this Conjuncture. 


I THINK it is an univerſal Truth, that the 
People are much more dextrous at pulling down 
and ſetting up, than at preſerving what is fix'd; 
and they are not fonder of ſeizing more than 
their own, than they are of delivering it up a- 
gain to the worſt Bidler, with their own into 
the Bargain. For although in their corrupt No- 
tions of divine Worſhip, they are apt to multt- 
ply their Gods; yet their carthly Devotion 1s 
ſeldom paid to above one Idol at a Time, of 
their own Creation; whoſe Oar they pull with 
leſs Murmuring and much more Skill, than 


when they Hare the Lading, or even hold the 
Helm. 


THe ſeveral Provinces of the Roman Empire 
were now governed by the great Men of their 
State; thoſe upon the Frontiers with powerful 
Armies, either for Conqueſt or Defence. Theſe 
Governors upon any Deſigns of Reverge or 
Ambition were ſure to meet with a divided 
Power at home, and therefore bent all their 
Thoughts and Applications to cloſe in with the 
People, who were now by many Degrees the 
ſtronger Party. Two of the greateſt Spirits that 
Rome ever produced, happen'd to live at the 
ſame Time, and to be engaged in the fame Pur- 
fuit; and this at a Juncture the moſt dangerous 
for ſuch a- Conteſt. Theſe were Ponpes and 
Ce/ar, two Stars of ſuch a Maxnitude, that 


Is ye 
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their Conjunttion was as likely to be fatal as their 
Oppoajition. 


Tre Tribunes and People having now ſub— 
dued all Competitors, began the laſt Game of a 
prevalent Populace, which is that of chuſing 
themſelves a Maſter; while the Nobles foreſaw, 
and uſed all Endeavours left them to prevent it. 
The People at firſt made Pompey their Admiral, 
with full Power over all the Mediterranean, ſoon 
after Captain-General of all the Roman Forces, 
and Governour of Aſia. Pompey on the other 
fide reſtor'd the Office of Tribune, which H 
had put down; and in his Conſulſhip procur'd 
a Law for examining into the Miſcarriages of Men 
in Office or Command for twenty Years paſt, Ma- 
ny other Examples of Pompey's Popularity are 
left us on Record, who was a perfect Favourite 
of the People, and deſign'd to be more; but his 
Pretenſions grew ſtale, for want of a timely 
Opportunity of introducing them upon the Stage. 
For Cæſar, with his Legions in Gcul, was a 
perpetual Check upon his Deſigns; and in the 
Arts of pleaſing the People, did ſoon after get 
many Lengths beyond him. For he tells us 
himſelf that the Senate by a bold Efort having 
made ſome ſevere Decrees againſt his Proceed- 
ings, and againſt the Tribunes, theſe all left the 
City, and went over to his Party, and conſe- 
quently along with them the Aﬀections and In- 
tereſts of the People; which is further manifeſt 
from the Accounts he gives us of the Citizens, 
in ſeveral Towns, mutinying againſt their Com- 

manders, 
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manders, and delivering both*to his Devotion. 
Beſides, Cæſar's publick and avowed Preten- 
hons for beginning the Civil War, were to re- 
ſtore the Tribunes and the People oppreſ(s'd (as 
he pretended) by the Nobles. 


Tris forced Pompey, againſt his Inclinations, 
upon the Neceſſity of changing Sides, for fear 
of being forſaken by both; and of cloſing in 
with the Senate and chief Magiſtrates, by whom 
he was choſen General againſt Cæſar. 


Thus at length the Senate (at leaſt the pri- 
mitive Part of them, the Nobles) under Pompey, 
and the Commons under Ceſar, came to a final 
Deciſion of the long Quarrels between them. 
For, I think, the Ambition of private Men, did 
by no means begin or occaſion this War; tho? 
civil Diſſentions never fail of introducing and 
ſpiriting the Ambition of private Men; who 
thus became indeed the great Inſtruments for 
deciding of ſuch Quarrels, and at laſt are ſure 
to ſeize on the Prize. But no Man that ſees a 
Flock of Vultures hovering over two Armies 
ready to engage, can juſtly charge the Blood 
drawn in the Battle to them, though the Car- 
caſes fall to their Share. For while the Balance 
of Power is equally held, the Ambition of pri- 
vate Men, whether Orators or great Command- 
ers, gives neither Danger nor Fear, nor can 
poſhbly enflave their Countrey ; but that once 
broken, the divided Parties are forced to unite 
zach to its Head, under whoſe Conduct or For- 
tune 


| 
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tune one Side is at firſt victorious, and at laſt 
both are Slaves. And to put it paſt Diſpute, that 
this entire Subverſion of the Reman Liberty and 
Dan was altogether owing to thoſe 
Meaſures which had broke the Balance between 
the 3 and Pe“ cialis, whereot the Ambi— 
tion of particular Men was but an Effect and 
Conſequence, we necd only conſider, that when 
the uncorrupied Part of the Senate, had by the 
Death of Cæſar, made one great Effort to re- 
ſtore their former State and Liberty, the Succeſs 
did not anſwer their Hopes, but that whole Af- 
ſembly was fo funk in its Authority, that thoſe 
Patriots were forced to fly, and give Way to the 
Madneſs of the People; who by their own Diſ- 
poſi tions, ſtirred up with the Harangues of their 
Orators, were now wholly bent upon ſingle and 
deſpotick Slavery. Elſe, how could ſuch a Pro- 
fligate as Antony, or a Boy of eighteen, like Oc- 
tavius, ever dare to dream of giving the Law to 
ſuch an Empire and People? wherein the latter 
ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt Tyranny that 
Heaven in its Anger ever inflicted on a corrupt 
and poiſon'd People. And this, with ſo little 
Appearance at Cz/r's Death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his 
Credit with OFavius, to promiſe him (Brutus) 
Pardon and Security for his Perſon, that great 
Roman received the. Notice with the utmoſt In- 
dignity, and returned Cicero an Anſwer (yet 
upon Record) full of the higheſt Reſentment 
and Contempt for ſuch an Offer, and from ſuch 
2 Hand, 
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HERE ended all Shew or Shadow of Liber- 
ty in Rome. Here was the Repoſitory of all the 
wiſe Contentions and Struggles for Power, be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons, lap'd up ſafe— 
ly in the Boſom of a Nero and a Caligula, a Ti- 
berius and a Domitian. 


Lt r us now ſee from this Deduction of par- 
ucular Impeachments, and general Diſſentions 
in Greece and Rome, what Concluſions may na- 
turally be formed tor Inſtruction of any other 
State, that may haply, upon many Points, la- 
bour unde r the like Circumſtances. 


W eee eee 


. 


PON the Subject of [npeachments we may 
—_— that the Cuſtom of acculing the 
Nahles to the People, either by themſelves, or 
their 6858 (now ſtyled cn Impeachment in the 
Name of the Commons) has been” very ancient 
beth in Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage; 
and thereſore may ſeem to be the inherent Right 
of a irce People, nay, pgs it is really ſo: 
But then, it is to be conlidered, firſt, that this 
Cuſtom was pecultar to Republicks, or ſuch 
States where the Adminiſtration was principally 
in the Hands of the Commons, and ever raged 
| more 
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more or leſs, according to their Encroachments 
upon abſolute Power ; having been always look- 
ed upon by the wiſeſt Men, and beit Authors 


of thoſe Times, as an Effect of Licentiouſneſs, 


and not of Liberty; a Diſtinction which no 
Multitude, either repreſented or collective, has 
been at any time very nice in obſerving. How- 
ever, perhaps this Cuſtom in a popular State, 
of impeaching particular Men, may ſeem to be 
nothing elſe but the People's chuſing upon Oc- 
caſion, to exerciſe their own Juriſdiction in Per- 
ſon, as if a King of England ſhould fit as Chief 
Juſtice in his Court of Amg's Bench, which, 
they ſay, in former Times he ſometimes did. 
But in Sparta, which was called a kingly Go- 
vernment, though the People were perfectly 
free, yet becauſe the Adminiſtration was in the 
two Kings, and the Epheri, (with the Aſſiſtance 
of the Senate) we read of no Impeachments by 
the People, nor was the Proceſs againſt great 
Men, either upon account of Ambition or il! 
Conduct, though it reach'd ſometimes to Kings 
themſelves, ever formed that Way, as I can re- 
collect, but only paſs'd through thoſe Hands 
where the Adminiſtration lay. So likewiſe du- 
ring the regal Government in Rome, though it 


was inſtituted a mix'd Monarchy, and the Peo- 


ple made great Advances in Power, yet I do not 
remember to have read of one Impeachment 
from the Commons againſt a Patrician, 'till the 
conſular State began, and the People had made 
great Encroachments upon the Adminiſtration. 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER Thing to be conſidered is, that 
allowing this Right of Impeaching to be as in- 
herent as they pleaſe, yet, . if the Commons have 
been perpetually miſtaken in the Merits of the 
Cauſes and Perſons, as well as in the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch Impeachments upon the Peace 
of the State, one cannot conclude leſs, than 
that the Commons in Greece and Rome (what- 
ever they may be in other States) were by no 
Means qualified either as Proſecutors or Judges 
in ſuch Matters; and therefore, that it would 
have been prudent, to have reſerved theſe Pri- 
vileges dormant, never to be produced but up- 
on very great and urging Occaſions, where the 
State is in apparent Danger, the univerſal Body 
of the People in Clamours againſt the Admini- 
ſtration, and no other Remedy in View. But 
for a few popular Orators or Tribunes, upon 
the Score of perſonal Pigues; or to employ the 
Pride they conceive in ſeeing themſelves at the Head 
of a Party; ot as a Method for Advancement ; or 
moved by certain powerful Arguments that could 
make Demoſthenes Philippiz? : For ſuch Men, 
I fay, when the State would of it ſelf gladly be 
quiet, and has, beſides, Affairs of the laſt Im- 
portance upon the Anvil, to impeach Miltiades, 
after a great naval Victo, , for not purſuing the 
Perſian Fleet : To impeach Ariſtides, the Perſon 


moſt verſed among them in the Knowledge and 


Practice of their Laws, for a blind Suſpicion of his 
acting in an arbitrary Mar, (that is, as they ex- 
pound it, not in Concert with the People:) To im- 

peach 
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peach Pericles, after all his Services, for a fcw 
paultry Accounts; or t9 impeach Phocion, 2 
had been guilty of no other Crime hut negotiating a 
Treaty for the Peace and Security of his Country : 
What could the Continuance of ſuch Proceed- 
ings end in, but the utter Diſcouragements of 
all virtuous Actions and Perſons, and conſe- 
quently in the Ruin of a State ? Therefore the 
Hiſtorians of thoſe Ages ſeldom fail to ſet this 
Matter in all its Lights, leaving us the higheſt 
and moſt honourable Ideas of thoſe Perſons, who 
ſuffered by the Perſecution of the People, toge- 
ther with the fatal Conſequences they had, and 
how the Perſecutors ſeluom failed to repent 
when it was too late. 


THhEesr Impeachments perpetually falling 
upon many of the beſt Men both in Greece an! 
Rome, are a Cloud of Witneſſes, and Examples 
enough to diſcourage Men of Virtue and Abili- 
ties from engaging in the Service of the Pub- 
lick; and help on tother Side, to introduce the 
Ambitious, the Covetous, the Superficial, and 
the IIl-deſigning; who are as apt to be bold, 
and forward, and meddling, as the former are 
to be cautious, and modeſt, and referved. This 
was ſo well known in Greece, that an Eagerneſs 
after Employments in the State was look'd up- 
on by wiſe Men, as the worſt Title one could 
ſet up; and made Plato ſay, That if all Men 


were as good as they ought, the Duarrel in a Com- 
monwweaith tb be, not as it is now, who ſhould 
be Miniſter , State, but who ſhould not be /o. 

And 
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And * Socrates is introduced by Xznophon, ſe- 
verely chiding a Friend of his for not entering 
into the publick Service, when he was every 
Way qualified for it. Such a Backwardneſs 
there was at that Time among good Men to 
engage with an uſurping People, and a Sett of 
pragmatical ambiticus Oratiors, And * Diodorus 
tells us, that when the Petaliſim was erected at 
Syracuſe, in Imitation of the OHraciſim at Athens, 
it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt all who had 
either Birth or Merit to recommend them, 
that whoever had either, withdrew for Fear, 
and would have no Concern in publick Affairs. 
So that the People themſelves were forced to 
abrogate it for fear of bringing all Things into 
Confuſion. | | 


TuERE is one Thing more to be obſerved, 
wherein all the popular Impeachments in Gree:e 
and Rome, ſeem to have agreed; and that was, 
: Notion they had of being concerned in Point 
Honour to condemn whatever Perſon they im- 
peached, however frivolous the Articles were 
upon which they began, or however weak the 
Surmiſes whereon they were to proceed in their 
Proofs. For, to conceive, that the Body of 
the People could be miſtaken, was an Indignity 
not to be imagined, till the Conſequences had 
convinced them, when it was paſt Remedy, 


And I lock upon this as a Fate to which all po- 


pular Accuſations are ſubject ; though I ſhould 
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think that the ſaying, Vox Popul: Vox Dei, ought 
to be underſtood of the univerſal Bent and Cur- 
rent of a People, not of the bare Majority of a 
few Repreſentatives; which is often procured 
by little Arts, and great Induſtry and Applicati- 
on, wherein thoſe who engage in the Purſuits 
of Malice and Revenge, are much more ſedu- 
lous than ſuch as would prevent them. 


FRO M what has been deduced of the Diſen- 
tions in Rome, between the two Bodies of Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, ſeveral Reflections may be 
made. 


Firft, THAT when the Balance of Power is 
duly fixed in a State, nothing is more dange- 
rous or unwiſe than to give Way to the frr/# 
Steps of popular Encroachments ; which is uſu- 
ally done either in Hopes of procuring Eaſe and 
Quiet from ſome vexatious Clamour, or elſe 
made Merchandize,, and merely bought and /old. 
This is breaking into a Conſtitution to ſerve a 
preſent Expedient, or ſupply a preſent Exigen- 
cy: The Remedy of an Empirick, to ſtifle the 
preſent Pain, but with certain Proſpect of ſud- 
den and terrible Returns. When a Child grows 
eaſy and content by being humoured ; and when 
a Lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall Compliances, 
without further Purſuits; then expect to find 
popular Aſſemblies content with ſmall Conceſſi- 
ons. If there could one fingle Example be 
brought from the whole Compaſs of Hiſtory, 


of any one popular Aſſembly, who, after begin- 
nine. I 
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ning to contend for Power, ever fat down qui- 
etly with a certain Share: Or if one Inſtance 
could be produced of a popular Aﬀembly, that 
ever knew, or propoſed, or declared what Share 
of Power was their Due; then might there be 
ſome Hopes, that it were a Matter to be ad- 
juſted, by Reaſonings, by Conferences, or De- 
bates: But ſince all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, 
J ſee no Courſe to be taken in a ſettled State, 
but a ſteddy conſtant Reſolution in thoſe to 
whom the reſt of the Balance is entruſted, ne- 
ver to give Way ſo far to popular Clamours, as 
to make the leaſt Breach in the Conſtitution, 
through which a Million of Abuſes and En- 


croachments will certainly in Time force their 


Way, 


AGAIN, from this Deduction, it will not 
be difficult to gather and aſſign certain Marks of 
popular Encroachments; by obſerving of which, 
thoſe, who hold the Balance in a State, may 
judge of the Degrees, and, by early Remedies 
and Application, put a Stop to the fatal Conſe- 
quences that would otherwiſe enſue. What 
thoſe Marks are, has been at large deduced, and 
need not be here repeated. 


ANOTHER Conſequence is this: That 
(with all Reſpect for popular Aſſemblies be it 
tpoke) it is hard to recollect one Folly, Infir- 
mity, or Vice, to which a fingle Man is ſub- 
jected, and from which a Body of Commons, 
either collective or repreſented, can be wholly 
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exempt. For, beſides that they are compoſed 
of Men with all their Infirmities about them, 
they have alſo the ill Fortune to be generally 
led and influenced by the very Worſt among 
themſelves, I mean, Popular Orators, Tribunes, 
or, as they are now ſtyled, Great Speakers, Lead- 
ing Men, and the like. From whence it comes 
to pals, that in their Reſults we have ſometimes 
found the ſame Spirit of Cruelty and Revenge, 
of Malice and Pride; the fame Blindneſs, - and 
Obſtinacy, and Unſteadineſs; the ſame ungo- 
vernable Rage and Anger ; the ſame Injuſtice, 
Sophiſtry, and Fraud, that ever lodged in the 
Breaſt of any Individual, 


AGAIN, in all free States the Evil to be a- 

voided is Tyranny, that is to fav, the Summa 

Imperii, or unlimited Power ſolely in the Hands 
of the One, the Few, or the Many. Now, we [ 
have ſhewn, that although moſt Revolutions of 
Government in Greece and Rome began with the 
Tyranny of the People, yet they generally con- 
cluded in that of a fingle Perſon; ſo that an u- 
ſurping Populace is its own Dupe ; a meer Un- 
derworker, and a Purchaſer in 'T ruſt for ſome 
ſingle Tyrant, whoſe State and Power they ad- 
vance to their own Ruin, with as blind an In- 
ſtinct, as thoſe Worms that die with weaving 
magnificent Habits for Beings of a ſuperior Na- 
ture to their own, 
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OME Reflections upon the late publick 

Proceedings among us, and that Variety of 
Factions into which we are ſtill ſo intricately 
engaged, gave Occaſion to this Diſcourſe, I 
am not conlcious that I have forced one Exam- 
ple, or put it into any other Light than it ap- 
peared to me, long before I had Thoughts of 
producing 1t, 


I canxNoT conclude without adding ſome 
particular Remarks upon the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs and Diſpoſitions in this Kingdom. 


THE Fate of Empires is grown a Common- 
Place : That all Forms of Government having 
deen inſtituted by Men, muſt be mortal like 
their Authors, and have their Periods of Dura- 
tion limited as well as thoſe of private Perſons. 
This is a Truth of vulgar Knowledge and Ob- 
ſervation: But. there are few who turn their 
Thoughts to examine how thoſe. Diſeaſes in a 
State are bred, that haſten its End; which 
would however be a very uſeful Enquiry, For 
though we cannot prolong the Period of a Com- 
monwealth beyond the Decree of Heaven, or 
the Date of its Nature, any more than buman 
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Life beyond the Strength of the ſeminal Virtue ; 
yet, we may manage a fickly Conſtitution, and 
preſetve a ſtrong One; we may watch and pre- 
vent Accidents; we may turn off a great Blow 
from without, and purge away an ill Humour 
that is lurking within: And by theſe, and other 
ſuch Methods, render a State long-lived, though 
not immortal. Yet ſome Phyſicians have 
thought, that if it were practicable to keep the 
ſeveral Humours of the Body in an exact equal 
Balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 
immortal; and ſo perhaps would a political Bo- 
dy, if the Balance of Power could be always 
held exactly even. But, I doubt, this is as im- 
poſſible in the Practice as the other. 


Ir has an Appearance of Fatality, and that 
the Period of a State approaches, when a Con- 


currence of many Circumſtances, both within 


and without, unite toward its Ruin: While 
the whole Body of the People are either ſtu- 
pidly negligent, or elſe giving in with all their 
Might, to thoſe very Practices that are work- 
ing their Deſtruction. To ſee whole Bodies of 
Men breaking a Conſtitution by the very ſame 
Errors that ſo many have been broke before : 


To obferve oppoſite Parties, who can agree in 


nothing elſe, yet firmly united in ſuch Mea- 
{ures, as muſt certainly ruin their Country : In 
ſhort, to be encompaſs'd with the greateſt Dan- 
gers from without, to be torn by many virulent 
Factions within; then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 


leſs under all this, and to make it the very 
leaſt 
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leaſt of our Concern; theſe, and ſome others 
that might be named, appear to me to be the 


molt likely Symptoms in a State, of a S:&4neſ$ 
unta Death. 


uod procul a nobis fletat Fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 


LucRET. 


THERE are ſome Conjectures wherein the 
Death or Diſſolution of Government is more 
lamentable in its Conſequences, than it would 
be in others. And, I think, a State can never 
arrive to its Period in a more deplorable Crr/rs, 
than at a Time when ſome Prince in the Neigh- 
bourhoad, of vaſt Power and Ambition, lies ho- 
vering like a Vulture to devour, or at leaſt, 
diſmember its dying Carcaſs; by which Means 
it becomes only a Province or Acquiſition to 


ſome mighty Monarchy, without Hopes of a 
Reſurrection. 


I x no w very well, there is a Sett of ſan- 
guine Tempers, who deride and ridicule, in the 
Number of Fopperies, all ſuch Apprehenſions 
as theſe. They have it ready in their Mouths, 
that the People of England are of a Genius and 
Temper, never to admit Slavery among them; 
and they are furniſhed with a great many Com- 
mon- places upon that Subject. But it ſeems to 
me, that ſuch Diſcourſers do reaſon upon 
ſhort Views, and a very moderate Compaſs of 
Thought. For, I think it a great Error to 
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count upon the Genius of a Nation as a ſtand- 
ing Argument in all Ages, fince there is hardly 
a Spot of Ground in Europe, where the Inhabi- 
rants have not frequently and entirely changed 
their Temper and Genius. Neither can I ſee 
any Reaſon why the Genius of a Nation ſhould 
de more fixed in the Point of Government, 
than in their Morals, their Learning, their Re— 
ligion, their common Humour and Converfati- 
on, their Diet, and their Complection; which 
do all notoriouſly vary almoſt in every Age, 
and may every one of them have great Effects 
upon Mens Notions of Government. 


SINCE the Norman Conqueſt, the Balance 
of Power in Eng/and has often varied, and ſome- 
times been wholly overturned ; the Part which 
the Commons had in it, that m/ diſputed Point 
in its Original, Progreſs, and Extent, was, by 
their own Confeſſions, but a very inconſidera- 
ble Share. Generally ſpeaking, they have been 
gaining ever ſince, tho* with frequent Inter- 
ruptions, and ſlow Progreſs. The aboliſhing 
of Villauage, together with the Cuſtom intro- 
duced (or permitted) among the Nobles of ſell- 
ing their Lands in the Reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, was a mighty Addition to the Power of 
the Commons, yet I think a much greater hap- 
pened in the Time of his Succell.: r, at the 
Diſſe lu ion of the Abbeys. For this turned the 
Clergy wholly out of the Scale, who had fo 
long filled it; and pl iced the Commons in their 
ſtead; who in a few Years became poſſeſſed of 
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vaſt Quantities of thoſe and other Lands, by 
Grant or Purchiſe. About the middle of 
Queen Eligabeth's Reign, I take the Power be- 
tween the Nobles and the Commons to have 
deen in more cqual Balance, than it was ever 
before or ſince. But then, or toon after, aroſe 
a Faction in England, which under the Name of 
Puritan, began to grow popular, by molding 
up their new Schemes of Religion with repub- 
lican Principles in Government; and gaining 
upon the Prerogative, as well as the Nobles, un- 
der ſeveral Denominations, for the ſpace of a- 
dout fixty Years, did at laſt overthrow the 
Conſtitution, and according to the uſual courſe 
ot ſuch Revolutions, did introduce a T yranny, 
firſt of the People, and then of a ſingle Perſon. 


Ix a ſhort Time after, the old Government 
was revived. But the Progreſs of Affairs for 
almoit thirty Years, under the Reigns o two 
weak Princes, is a Subject of a very different 
Nature: When the Balance was in Danger to 


de overturned by the Hands that held it, which 


was at laſt very ſeaſonably prevented by the late 
Revolution. However, as it is the Talent of 
human Nature to run from one Extreme to 
another, ſo, in a very few Years, we have 
made- mighty Leaps from Prerogative Heights 
into the Depths of Popularity, and, I doubt, 
to the very laſt Degree that our Conſtitution 
will dear. It were to be wiſh'd that the moſt 
auguſt Aﬀſembly of the Commons would pleaſe 
to form a Paudedt of their own Power and Pri- 
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vileges, to be confirmed by the entire legiſlative 
Authority, and that in as folemn a Manner (if 
they pleaſe) as the Magna Charta. But to fix 
one Foot of their Compaſs wherever they think 
fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible 
Lengths, without defcribing any Circumference 
at all, is to leave us and themſelves in a very 
uncertain State, and in a ſort of Rotation, that 
the Author of the Oceana never dream'd on. I 
believe the moſt hardy Tribune will not ven- 
ture to afhrm, at preſent, that any juſt Fears 
of Encroachment are given us from the regal 
Power, or the Few: And, is it then impoſſible 
to err on the other Side? How far muſt we 
proceed, or where ſhall we ſtop? The raging of 
the Sea, and the Madneſs of the People are put 
together in Holy Writ; and *tis God alone who 


can ſay to either, Hitherto halt thou paſs, and 
no farther, 


THe Balance of Power in a limited State is 
of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity, that Cromwell him- 
ſelf, before he had perfectly confirmed his T y- 
ranny, having ſome Occaſions for the Appear- 
ance of a Parliament, was forced to create and 
erect an entire new Houſe of Lords (ſuch as it 
was) for a Counterpoiſe to the Commons. And 
indeed, conſidering the Vileneſs of the Clay, I 
have ſometimes wonder'd, that no Tribune of 
that Age durſt ever venture to aſk the Potter, 
What doſt thou make? But it was then about 
the laſt Act of a popular U ſurpation, and Fate 
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or Cromwell had already prepared them for that 
of a ſingle Perſon. 


I Have been often amazed at the rude, 


paſſionate, and miſtaken Reſults, which have 


at certain Times fallen from great Aſſemblies, 


both antient and modern, and of other Coun- 


tries as well as our own. This gave me the 
Opinion I mentioned a while ago, That pub- 
lick Conventions are liable to all the Infirmi- 
ties, Follies, and Vices of private Men. To 
which, if there be any Exception, it muſt be 
of ſuch Aſſemblies who act by univerſal Con- 
cert, upon publick Principles, and for publick 
Ends; ſuch as proceed upon Debates without 
unbecoming Warmths, or Influence from particular 
Leaders and Inflamers, ſuch whoſe Members in- 
ſtead of canvaſſing to procure Majorities for their 
pri ate Opinions, are ready to comply with gene- 

2! ſober Reſults, tho" contrary to their own Sen- 
tients, Whatever Aſlſemblies act by theſe and 
other Methods of the like Nature, muſt be al- 
towed to be exempt from ſeveral Imperfections 
to which particular Men are ſubjected. But I 
think the Source of moſt Miſtakes and Miſcar- 
riages, in Matters debated by publick Aſſem- 
blies, ariſes from the Influence of private Per- 
ſons upon great Numbers, ſtyled in common 
Phraſe, Leading Men and Parties, And there- 
fore when we ſometimes meet a few Words put 
together, which is called the Vote or Reſolution 
of an Aﬀembly, and which we cannot poſſibly 
reconcile to Prudence or publick Good, it is moſt 
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charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a Vote has 
been conceived, and born, and bred in a pri- 
vate Brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported by 
an obſequious Party, and then with utual Me- 
thods confirmed by an artificial Majority. For, 
Jet us ſuppoſe hve hundred Men, mix'd in 
Point of Senſe and Honeſty, as uſually Aſſe m- 
blies are; and let us ſuppoſe theſe Men propo- 
ling, debating, reſolving, voting, according to 
the meer natural Motions of their own little or 
much Reaſon and Underſtanding; I do allow, 
that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, ma- 
ny pernicious and fooliſh Overtures would ariſe 
and float a few Minutes ; but then they would 
die and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid 
in Behalf of Humankind, that common Senſe 
and plain Reaſon, while Men are diſengaged 
from acquired Opinions, will ever have ſome 
gencral Influence upon their Minds; whereas 
the Species of Folly and Vice are infinite, and 
ſo different in every Individual, that they could 
never procure a Majority, if other Corruptions 
did not enter to pervert Mens Underſtandings, 
and miſguide their Wills. 


To deſcribe how Parties are bred in an Al- 
ſembly, would be a Work too difficult at pre- 
ſent, and perhaps not altogether ſafe. Pericu- 
loſe plenum opus ales. Whether thoſe who are 
Lea ers, uſually arrive at that Station more by 
a ſort of Inſtinct or ſectet Compohtion of the 
Nature or Influence of the Stars, thin by the 
Poſſeſſion of any great Abilities, may be a Point 
of much Diſpute; But when the Leader is 
once 
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once hxed, there will never fail to be Follow- 
ers. And Man is fo apt to ntate ſo much of 
the Nature of Sheep, (Imitatores, ſervum Pecus) 
that whoever is fo bold to give the firſt great 
Leap oder the Heads of thiſe avout him, (tho' he 
be the worſt of the Flock) {hall be quickly fol- 
lowed by the reſt. Behdes, when Parties are 
once formed, the Stragglers look o ridiculous, 
and become fo inſignificant, that they have no 
other Way, but to run into the Herd, which 
at leaſt will hide and protect them; and where 
to he much conlidered, requires only to be yery 
violent. 


Bur there is one Circumſtance, with Re- 
lation to Parties, which I take to be of all o- 
thers molt pernicious in a State; and I would 
be glad any Partizan would help me to a tolera- 
ble Reaſon, that becauſe Clodius and Curio hap- 
pen to agree with me in a few ſingular Noti— 


ons, I mult therefore blindly follow them in 


all: Or, to ftate it at beſt, that becauſe Brbulus 
the Party-man is perſuaded that Clodius and Cu- 
rio do really propoſe the Good of their Countre 
as their chief End; therefore Bibulus ſhall be 
wholly guided and governed by them, in the 
Means and Mcaſures towards it. Is it enough 
for Bibulus, and the reſt of the Herd, to ſay, 
without further examining, 1 am of the fide with 
Clodius, er { vote with Curio? Are theſe pro- 
per Methods to form and make up what they 
think fit to call the united 1/ifdom of the Nation? 
Is it not poſhble, that upon ſome Occaſions 
Cladtus 
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Clodius may be bold and inſolent, born away h 

his Paſſion, malicious and revengeful ? That 
Curio may be corrupt, and expole to Sale his 
Tongue, or his Pen? I conceive it far below the 
Dignity both of human Nature, and human 
Reaſon, to be engaged in any Party, the moſt 
plauſible ſoeyer, upon ſuch ſervile Conditions, 


Tals Influence of One upon Many, which 
ſeems to be as great in a People Repreſented, as 
it was of old in the Commons Collechive, toge- 
ther with the Conſequences it has had upon the 
Legiſlature, has given me frequent Occaſion to 
reflect upon what Diadorus tells us of one Cha- 
rondas, a Lawgiver to the Sy aritet, an ancient 
People of Haly, who was fo averſe to all Inno- 
vation, eſpecially when it was to proceed from 
particular Perſons; and I ſuppoſe, that he might 
put it out of the Power of Men, fond of their 
own Notions, to diſturb the Conſtitution at 
their Pleaſures, by advancing private Schemes; 
that he provided a Statute, that whoever pro- 
poſed any Alteration to be made, would ſtep 
out and do it with a Rope about his Neck: If 
the Matter propoſed were generally approved, 
then it ſhould paſs into a Law; if it went in the 
Negative, the Propoſer to be immediately Saug- 
ed. Great Miniſters may talk of what Projects 
they pleaſe; but I am deceived, if a more effe- 
ctual one could ever be found for rating off (as 
the preſent Phraſe is) thoſe hot, unquiet Spi- 
tits, who diſturb Aſſemblies, and obſtruct pub- 
lick 
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lick Affairs, by gratifying their Pride, their Ma- 
lice, their Ambition, or their Avarice. 


Trose who in a late Reign began the Di- 
ſtinction between the per/onal and politick Capa- 
city, ſeem to have had Reaſon, if they judged 
of Princes by themſelves; for, I think, there is 
har“ to be found through all Nature, a greater 
Difference between two Things, than there is 
hetween a repreſenting Commoner, in the Fun- 
ction of his publick Calling, and the ſame Per- 
ſon, when he acts in the common Offices of 
Life. Here, he allows himſelf to be upon a 
Level with the reſt of Mortals: Here, he fol- 
lows his own Reaſon, and his own Way; and 
rather affects a Singularity in his Actions and 
Thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either from 
the wiſeſt of his Neighbours. In ſhort, here 
his Folly, and his Wiſdom, his Reaſon and his 
Paſhons, are all of his own Growth, not the 


Echo or Infuſion of other Men. But when he 


is got near the Walls of his Aſſembly, he aſ- 
ſumes and affects an entire Sett of very different 
Airs; he conceives himſelf a Being of a ſuperior 


Nature to thoſe without, and acting in a Sphere 


where the vulgar Methods for the Conduct of 
human Life can be of no Uſe. He is liſted in a 
Party where he neither knows the Temper, nor 
Deſigns, nor perhaps the Perſon of his Leader; 
but whoſe Opinions he follows and maintains 


With a Zeal and Faith as violent, as a young 


Scholar does thoſe of a Philoſopher, whoſe Sect 
he is taught to profeſs, He has neither Opi- 
L | nions, 


»— 
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nions, nor Thoughts, nor Actions, nor Talk, 
that he can call his own, but all conveyed to 


him by his Leader, as Wind is through an Or- 


gan. The Nouriſhment he receives has been 
not only chewed, but dige/ted before it comes in- 
to bis Mouth. Thus in{tructed, he follows the 
Party, right or wrong, through all its Senti- 
ments, and acquires a Courage and Stiffne of 
Opinion not at all congenial with him. 


Tris encourages me to hope, that during 
this lucid Interval, the Members retired to their 
Homes, may ſuſpend a while their acquired 
Comple *igus, and taught by the Calmneſs of the 
Scene and the Seaſon, reaſſume the native Se- 
datencis of their Temper. If this thould be ſo, 
it would be wiſe in them, as individual and 
private Mortals, to look back a little upon the 
Storms they have rar/ed, as well as thoſe they 
have eſcaped. To reflect, that they have been 
Authors ot a new and wonderful Thing in Eng- 
land, which is, for a Houſe of Commons to lote 
the univerſal Favour of the Numbers they re- 
prefent: To obſerve, how thoſe whom they 
thought fit to perſecute for Righteouſneſs ſake, 
have been openly careſs'd by the People; and to 
remember how themſelves fate in Fear of their 
Perſons from popular Rage. Now, if they 
would know the Secret of all this unprecedented 
Proceeding in their Maſters, they muſt not im- 
pute it to their Freedom in Debate, or declar- 
ing heir Opinions, but to that unparliamentary 
Abuteot ſetting Indiyiduals updn their Shoulders, 


who 


— 
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who were hated by God and Man. For, it 
ſeems, the Maſs of the People, in ſuch Conjun- 
ctures as this, have opened their Eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Cledius and Curio 
at the Head of their Myr midon;s 5, though theſe be 
ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own 
Repreſentatives, 


Tr1s Averſion of the People for the late 
Proceedings of the Commons, is an accident, 
that, if it laſt a while, might be improved to 
good Uſes for ſetting the Balance of Powcr a 
little more upon an Equ: [lity, thin their late 
Mcaſures ſeem to promiſe or admit. This Ac- 
cicent may be imputed to two Cauſes : The 
firſt is an univerſal Fear and Apprehenſion of 
the Greatneſs and Power of France, whereof 
the People in general ſeem to be very much and 
juſtly poſit ſ;'d, and therefore cannot but reſent 
to ſee it, in fo critical a Juncture, wholly laid 
ahde by their Mini/ters, the Commons. The 
other Cauſe.. is a great Love and Senſe of Gra- 
titude in the People towards iheir preſent King, 
grounded upon a long Opinion and Experience 
of his Merit, as well as Conceſſions to all their 
reaſonable Deſires; ſo that it is for ſome time 
they have begun to ſay, and to fetch Initances 
where he has in many Things been hardly uſed. 
How long theſe Humours may laſt, (for Paſſions 
are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe of a Mul- 
titude) or what Conſequences they may pro- 
duce, a little Time may diſcover. But whene- 
yer it comes to paſs, that a popular Aſfemb.y, 

free 
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free from ſuch Obſtructions, and already poſſeſ- 
ſed of more Power, than an equal Balance will 
allow, ſhall continue to think they have not e- 
nough, but by cramping the Hand that holds 
the Balance, and by Impeachments or Diſſentions 
with the Nobles, endeavour ſtill for more; I 
cannot poſſibly ſee, in the common Courſe of 
Things, how the ſame Cauſes can produce dif- 
ferent Effects and Conſequences among us, from 
what they did in Greece and Rome, 
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. HO EVE R has examined the Con- 
7 55 ö duct and Proceedings of both Parties 
af for ſome Years paſt, whether in or 
out of Power, cannot well conceive 
it poſſible to go far towards the Ex- 
tremes of either, without offering ſome Vio- 
lence to his Integrity or Underſtanding. A wiſe 
and a good Man may indeed he ſometimes indu- 
ced to comply with a Number whoſe Cy 
| he 
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he generally approves, though it be perhaps a- 
gainſt his own. But this Liberty ſhould be 


made uſe of upon very few Occaſions, and thoſe' 


of imall Importance, and then only with a View 
of bringing over his own Side another time to 
ſomething of greatcr and more publick Moment. 
But to facrifice the Innoc ency of a Friend, the 
Good of our Countrey, or our own Conſcience, 
to the Humour, or Paſhon, or Intereſt of a 
Party, plainly ſhews, that either our Heads or 
our Hearts are not as they ſhould be: Yet this 
very Practice is the fundamental Law of each 
Faction among us, as may be obvious to any 
who will impartially, and without Engagement, 
be at the Pains to examine their Actions, 
which, however, is not ſo eaſy a Taſk: For it 
feems a Principle in human Nature, to incline 
one way more than another, even in Matters 
where we are wholly unconcerned. And it is a 
common Obſervation, that in reading a Hiftory 
of Facts done a thouſand Years ago, or ſtanding 
by at Play among thoſe who are perfect Stran- 
gers to us, we are apt to find our Hopes and 
Wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in favour of one 
fide more than another. No wonder then we 
are all ſo ready to intereſt our ſelves in the Courſe 
of publick Affairs, where the moſt inconlidera- 
ble have ſome rea! Share, and by the wonderful 
Importance which every Man is of to himſelf, 
a very great imaginary one. 


AND indeed, when the two Parties, that 
divide the whole Commonwealth, come once 


tO 
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10 a Rupture, without any Hopes left of form- 
ing a Third with better Principles, to halance 
the others, it ſeems every Man's Duty to chuſe 
a Side, though he cannot entirely approve of 
either, and all Pretences to Neutrality are juſtly 
exploded by both, being too ſtale and obvious, 
only intending the Safety and Eaſe of a few In- 
dividuals while the Publick is embroiled. This 
was the Opinion and Practice of the latter Cato, 
whom I eſteem to have been the wiſeſt and beſt 
of all the Romans. But before Things proceed 
to open Violence, the trueſt Service a private 
Man may hope to do in his Countrey, is by un- 
biaſing his Mind as much as poſſible, and then 
endeavouring to moderate between the rival 
Powers, which muſt needs be owned a fair Pro- 
cecding with the World, becauſe it is of all o- 
thers the leaſt conſiſtent with the common De- 
ſign, of making a Fortune by the Merit of an 
Opinion, 


InAv gone as far as I am able in quali- 
fying my ſelf to be ſuch a Moderator; I believe 
I am no Bigot in Religion, and I am ſure I am 
none in Government. I converſe in full Free- 
dom with many conſiderable Men of both Par- 
tics; and if not in equal Number, it is purely 
accidental and perſonal, as happening to be near 
the Court, and to have made Acquaintaince there, 
more under one Miniſtry than another. Then, 
I am not under the Neceſſity of declaring my 
ſelf by the Proſpect of an Employment. And 
laſtly, if alAygs be not ſufficient, I induſtriouſly 

| conceal 
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conceal my Name, which wholly exempts me 
from any Hopes and Fears in delivering my Opi- 
nion. 


IN Conſequence of this free Uſe of my Rea- 
ſon, I cannot poſſibly think ſo well or ſo ill of 


either Party, as they would endeavour to per- 
ſuade the World of each other, and of them- 


ſelves. For Inſtance; I do not charge it upon 
the Body of the I hig, or the Tories, that their 
ſeveral Principles lead them to introduce Preſ- 
bytery, and-the Religion of the Church of Rome, 
or a Commonwealth, and Arbitrary Power. For 
why ſhould any Party be accuſed of a Principle 
which they ſolemnly diſown and proteſt againſt ? 
But, to this they have a mutual Anſwer ready ; 
they both aſfure us, that their Adverſaries are 
not to be believed; that they diſown their Prin- 
ciples out of Fear; which are manifeſt enough, 
when we examine their Practices. To prove 
this, they will produce Inſtances, on one Side, 
either of avowed Preſbyterians, or Perſons of 
Libertine and Atheiſtical Tenets; and on the o- 
ther, of profeſſed Papiſts, or ſuch as are openly 
in the Intereſt of the abdicated Family. Now it 


is very natural for all ſubordinate Sets and De- 


nominations in a State, to ſide with ſome gene- 
ral Party, and to chuſe that which they find to 
agree with themſelves in ſome general Principle. 
Thus, at the Reforation, the Preſbyterians, A- 
nabaptiſts, Independents, and other Sects, did 
all, with very good Reaſon, unite and fodder 
up their ſeveral Schemes to jan againſt the 

Church, 
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Church, who, without regard to their Diſtin- 
ctions, treated them all as equal Adverſaries. 
Thus, our preſent Diſſenters do very natural! 
cloſe in with the Whigs, who profeſs Modera- 
tian, declare they abhor all Thoughts of Perſe- 
cution, a and think it hard that thoſe who differ 
only in a few Ceremonies and Speculations, ſhould 
be denied the Privilege and Profit of ſerving 
their Countrey in the higheſt Employments of 
State. Thus, the Atheiſts, Libertines, Deſpi- 
ſers of Religion and Revelation in general, that 
is to ſay, all thoſe who uſually paſs under the 
Name of Free-Thinkers, do properly join with 
the ſame Body; becauſe They likewiſe preach up 
Moderation, and are not ſo over-nice to diſtin- 
guiſn between an unlimited Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, and an unlimited Freedom of Opinion. 
Then on the other ſide, the profeſs'd Firmneſs 
of the Tories for Epiſcopacy, as an Apoſtolical 
Inſtitution: Their Averſion to thoſe Sects who 
lie under the Reproach of having once deſtroy- 
ed their Conſtitution, and who, they imagine, 
by too indiſcreet a Zeal for Reformation, have 
defaced the primitive Model of the Church : 
Next, their Veneration for monarchical Go- 
vernment in the common Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and their Hatred to Republican Schemes : Theſe, 
I fay, are Principles which not only the Nonju- 
ring Zealots profeſs, but even Papiſts themſelves 
fall readily in with. And every Extreme here 
mentioned, flings a general Scandal upon the 
whole Body it pretends to adhere to, 


BuT 
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B u x ſurely no Man whatſoever ought in Ju- 
ſtice or good Manners to be charged with Prin- 
ciples he actually diſowns, unlets his Practices 
do openly, and without the leaſt Room for 
Doubt, contradict his Profeſſion: Not upon 
ſmall Surmiſes, or becauſe he has the Misfortune 
to have ill Men ſometimes agree with him in a 
few general Sentiments. However, though the 
Extremes of I/hig and Tory ſeem, with little 
Tuſtice, to have drawn Religion into their Con- 
troverſies, wherein they have ſmall Concern, 
yet they both have borrowed one leading Princi- 
ple from the Abuſe of it, which is, to have built 
their ſeveral Syſtems of political Faith, not up- 
on Enquiries after Truth, but upon Oppoſition 
to each other, upon injurious Appellations, 
charging their Adverſaries with horrid Opinions, 
and then reproaching them for the Want ©: 


Charity; Et neuter falſo. 


In order to remove theſe Prejudices, I have 
thought nothing could be more effectual than to 
deſcribe the Sentiments of a Church- of- England 
Man, with reſpect to Religion and Government, 
Pha ſhall endeavour to do in ſuch a Manner, 

may not be liable to the leaſt Objection from 
thay Party, and which I am confident would 
be aflented to by great Numbers in both, if they 
were not miſled to thoſe mutual Miſrepreſenta- 
tions, by ſuch Motives as they would be aſham- 
ed to own. 


I SHALL 


* 
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I SHALL begin with Religion, 


| AxD here, though it makes an odd Sound, 
| yet it is neceſſary to ſay, that whoever profeſ- 


ſeth himſelf a Member of the Church of Erg- 
lang, ought to believe a God, and his Provi- 
1 dence, together with revealed Religion, and the 
D Divinity of Chr:7. For beſide thoſe many 
2 Thouſands, who (to iP eak in the Phraſe of Di- 
— vine es) do practically deny all this by the Im- 
L rorality of their Lives, there is no ſmall Num- 
* ber, who, in their Converiation and W ritings, 
It directly, or by Conſequence, endeavour to o- 
= verthrow it: Yet all theſe place themſelves in 
n the Liſt of the National Church, though at the 
5 ſame time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are 
13, great Sticklers ior Liberty ot Conſcience. 
ot ; 
To enter upon Particulars: A Church-of-Eng 
Foul Man has a true Veneration for the Scheme 
Ce eſtabliſhed among us of Eccleſiaſtick Govern 
to ment; and though he will not determine whe- 
ind ther Epiſcopacy be of Divine Richt, he is ſure 
nt, $ is moſt agreeable to primitive Inſtitution, fit- 
ier, teſt, £ a Fall oth: 18, for preſerving Order and Pu- 
'OM rity » Al nd under its preſent Regul ations beſt cal- 
uld culated {is our civil ſtate: He ſhould therefore 
hey think the Avoliihment ot. that Order among us 
nta- would prove a mig atv Scandal and Corruption 


m- 0 our Faith, and ma nl dangerous to our 
5 To narchy; z Day, he would de fend it by Arms 

Zainſt alf the Powers on Earth, except our OW1L 

LL Vor. I E Legit- 
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Legiſlature; in which Caſe he would ſubmit 
as to a general Calamity, a Dearth, or a Peſti- 
lence. 


As to Rites and Ceremonies, and Forms of 
Prayer, he allows there might be ſome uſeful 
Alterations, and more, which in the Proſpect 
of uniting Chriſtians might be very ſupporta- 
ble, as Things declared in their own Nature 
indifferent; to which he therefore would readi- 
ly comply, if the Clergy, or, (tho' this be not 
ſo fair a Method) if the Legiſſature ſhould di- 
rect: Yet at the ſame Time he cannot altoge- 
ther blame the Former for their Unwillinencſs 
to conſent to any Alteration, which, beſide 
Trouble, and perhaps Diſgrace, would certain- 
ly never produce the good Effects intended by 
it. The only Condition that could make it 
prudent and juſt for the Clerzy to comply in 
altering the Ceremonial, or any other indifferent 
Part, would be a firm Reſolution in the Le: Fiſ- 
lature to interpoſe by tome ſtrict and effectual 
Laws to prevent the riſing and ſpreading of new 
Sects, how plauſible ſoever, for the future; elſe 
they muſt never be at an End: And it would be 
to act like a Man who ſhould pull down and 
change the Ornaments of his houſe, in com- 
pliance to every one that was diſpoſed to find 
fault as he paſſed by; which beſides the perpe- 
tual Trouble and Expence, would very much 
damage, and perhaps in Time dettroy the Build- 
ing. Sects in a State ſeem only tolerated with 
any Reaſon, becauſe they are already ſpread; 

and 
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and becauſe it would not be agreeable with ſo 
mild a Government, or ſo pure a Religion as 
ours, to uſe violent Methods againſt great Num- 
115 of miſtaten People, while they do not ma- 
eſtly endanger the Conſtitution of either. 
But the greateſt Advocates for general Liberty 
of. Conſci cence, will allow they ought to be 
heck'd in their Be? 1 , if they will allow 
them to be an Evil at all, or, which is the ſame 
Thi ing, if they all only grant, it were better 
Or the Peace of the State, that there ſhould be 
none. But while the Clergy conſider the na- 
tural Temper of Mankind in 3 or of our 
an Countrey in particular, what Aſſurances 
-an they have, that any Compliances they ſhall 
make, will remove the Evil of Diſſention, wi:ile 
tine Liberty ſtill continues of profeſſing nat He 
Opinions we pleaie? Or how can it he imagine d 
at the Body of Difſenting r Teachers, who muſt 
e all undone by tuch a Revolutio: 1, will not caſt 
bout for ſome new Objections to with-hold 
their Flocks, and draw in freſh Proſelytes by 
tome further Innovations or Refinements? 


1! 
v9 


UPox theſe Reaſons he is for tolerating ſuch 
Aifferent Forms in religious Worſhip as are al- 
ready admitted, but by no means for leaving it 

n the Power of thoſe who are tolerated, to ad- 
vance their own Models upon the Ruin of what 
is already eſtabliſhed, which it is natural for all 
Sects to deſire, and which they cannot juſtify by 
any conſiſtent Principles if they do not endea- 
Your; and yet, which they cannot ſucceed in 

3 Without 
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without the utmoit Danger to the publick 
Peace. 


To pre 1 oy Inconventences, he thinks 

it highly juſt, that all Rewards of Truſt, Profit, 
or Di. 'n ity, which the State leaves in the Dif-. 
pos al of the Admi. atftration, ſhould be given on- 
ly to thoſe whoſe Principles direct them to pre- 
ſerve the Conſtitution in all its Parts. In the 
late Affair of Occaſtonal Conformity, the general 
Argument of thoſe who were againſt it, was 
not, to deny it an Evil in it ſelf, "but that the 
Remedy propoſed was violent, untimely, and 
improper, . hich is the Biſhop of Saliſbury's O- 
pinion in the Specch he made and publiſhed a- 
gainſt the Bill: But however uſt their Fears or 
Complaints might have been upon that Score, 
he thinks it a little too groſs and precipitate to 
employ their Writers already in Arguments for 
repealing the Sacramental Teſt, upon no wiſer 
a Maxim, than that no Man ſhould, on the 
Account of Conſcience, be deprived the Liberty 
of ſerving his Countrey, a Topick which may 
be equally applied to admit Papijts, Atheiſis, 
Mabometans, Heathens, and Feiws. If the Church 
wants Members of its own to employ in the 
Service of the Publick, or be ſo unhappily con- 
trived, as to exclude from its Communion, fuch 
Perſons who are likelieſt to have great Abilities, 
it is Time it ſhould be altered and reduced into 
ſome more perfect, or at leaſt more popular 
Form: But in the mean while it is not altoge- 
ther improvable, that when thoſe who diſlike 
the 
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tte Conſtitution, are fo very zealous in their 
Offers for the Service of ow Sm y, they 
are not wholly unmi indful of their Party or of 
themſelves. 


FT HE Dutch, whole Practice is ſo often quo- 
ted to Prove and celebrate the Oreal eg e. 
Of a general ] AVErtY of, Contcis Nee, have yct 4 


National Religion profefied by all who bear Of- 
fice among them: Bro Ex mould they be a 
Precedent for 1 us cicher in Religion or Govern- 

fers from theirs, as well 


ment? Uur are Uiffers 
in Situation, Soil, and Productions of Nat ure, 
as in the Genius and Complexion of Inhabitants, 
They are a Commonwealth founded on a ſud- 
den, by a deſperate Attempt in a deſperate Con- 
dition, not formed or digeſted into a regular Sy- 
ſtem by mature Thought and Reaſon, but hud- 
dled up under the Preſſure of ſudden Exigencies; 
calculated for no long Duration, and hitherto 
ſubhſting by Accident in the midſt of conten- 
ding Powers, who cannot yet agree about ſharing 
it amorgſt them. Theſe Difficulties do indeed 
preſerve them from any great Corruptions , 
which their crazy Conſtitution would extreme- 
ly ſubject them to in a long Peace. That Con- 
fluence of People in a perſecuting Age, to a 
Place of Refuge nearcſt at hand, put them up- 
on the Neceſſity of Trade, to which they wiſe- 

ly gave all Eaſe and Encouragement : And if we 
could think fit to imitate them in this laſt Par- 
ticular, there would need no more to invite 
Foreigners among us; who ſeem to think no 
E z farther 
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farther than how to ſecure their Property and 
Conſcience, without projecting any Share in 
that Government which gives them Protection, 
or calling it Perſecution if it be denied them. 
But I ſpeak it for the Honour of our Adminiſtra- 
tion, that although our Sects are not ſo nume- 
Tous as thyſe in Heu, which I preſume is not 
our Fat, and I hope is not our Mrisfortune, we 
much excel them and all Chr: 7 endom beſides in 
our Indulzence to tender Conſciences. One 


ingle Compliance with the National Form of 
receiving the Sacrament, 1s all we require to 
qualify any Sectzry among us for the greateſt 


TY 

Employmcnts in the State, after which he is at 
Liberty to rcioin his own Aſlemblies for the reſt 
his Life, Beſides, I will ſuppoſe any of the 
numerous een in Holland, to have ſo far pre- 
vailed as to have raiſed a civil War, deſtroyed 
n ee and Religion, and put their 
Ad . Prato to Death; after which I will ſup- 
— he People to have recovered all again, and 
to have ſchled on their old Foundation. Then 
] woul+ puta Query, whether that Se& which 
was the hahe Inſtrument of all this Confu- 
ſton, cud rear. bly expect to be entruſted 
tor te ſuture gin the greateſt Employments, 

or indecd to he hardly tolerated among them? 


Tc v0 cn with the Sentiments of a Cburcb- 


ef Ling! h Hun: Te dees not ſee how. that 
mighty Patton tor tte Chutch which ſome Men 
pretc?, d, Can well Citi vil tiofe Indignities 


and that Contempt they benow on the Perſons 
St 
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of the Clergy. 'T is a ſtrange Mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh High-Church Men, that they are 
ſuch who imagine the Clergy can never be too 
Low. He thinks the Maxim theſe Gentlemen 
are fo fond of, that they are for an humble Cler- 
gy, is 2 very good One: And ſo is he; and for 
an humble 1 lity tog, hnce Humility is a Vir— 
tue that perhaps equally befits and adorns every 
Station of Life. 


Bor then if the Scriblers on the other Side 
freely ſpeak the Sentiments cf their Party, a 
Divine of the Church of England cannot look 
for much better Quarter from thence. You 
ſhall obſerve Nothing more frequent in their 
weekly Papers, than a Way of affecting to con- 
found the Terms of Clergy and High-Church, 
of applying both indifferently, and then loading 
the latter with all the Calumny they can invent, 
They will tell you they honour a Clergyman; 
but talk at the ſame Time, as if there were not 
three in the Kingdom who could fall in with 
their Definition. After the like manner they 


inſult the Univerſities as poiſoned Fountains , 
and Corrupters of Youth. 


Now it ſeems clear to me that the J/þrgs 
might eaſily have procurcd and maintained a Ma- 
jority among the Clergy, and perhaps in the U- 
niverſities, if they had not too much encoura- 
ged or connived at this intemperance of Speech 
and Virulence of Pen, in the Worſt and moſt 
Proſtitute of their Party; among whom there 


E 4 hath 
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hath been, for ſome Years paſt, ſuch a perpetu- 
al Clamour againſt the Ambition, the implacable 
Temper, and the Covetouſneſs of the Pr e- hood: 
Such a Cant of Hi2h-Church, and Perſccution and 
being Prie/?-ridden; ſo many Reproaches about 
narroto Principles, or Terms of Communzicn +: Then 
ſuch ſcandalous Reflections on the Unizer/ities, 
for infecting the Youth of the Nation with Fd 
bitrary and T7acobite Principles, that it was na- 
tural for thoſe who had the care of Religion and 
Education, to apprehend ſome general Deſign 
cf altering the Conſtitution of both. And all 
this was the more extraordinary, becauſe it could 
not eaſily be forgot, that whatever Oppoſition 
was made to the Uſurpations of King James, 
proceeded altogether from the Church of Eng- 
land, and chiefly from the Clergy, and one of 
the Univerſities. For, if it were of any uſe to 
recal Matters of Fact, what is more notoriois 
than the Prince's apply ing himſelf firſt to the 
Church of England; and upon their Refuſal to 
fall in with his Meaſures, making the like Ad- 
vances to the Diſſenters of all kinds, who readi- 
ly and almoſt univerſally complied with him, 
affecting in their numerous Addreſſes and Pam- 
phlets, the Style of Our Brethren the Roman Ca- 
tHolicꝶs, whoſe Intereſts they put on the ſame 
Foot with their own? And ſome of Cromwe!'s 
Officers took Poſts in the Army raiſed againſt 
the Prince of Orange. Theſe Proceedings 'of 
theirs they can only extenuate, by urging the 
Provocations they had met from the Church in 
King Charles's Reign, which though perhaps 
| excu- 
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excuſable upon the Score of Human Infirmity, are 
not by any means a Plea of Merit equal to the 
Conſtancy and Sufferings of the Biſhops and Cler- 
gy, or of the Head and Fellows ot Magdalen 
College, that furniſhed the Prince of Orange's 
Declaration with ſuch poweriul Arguments to 


juſtity and promote the Revolution. 


THEREFORE a Cyurch-of- England Man 
abhors the Humour of the Aze in delighting to 
tling Scandals upon the Clergy in general; 
* hich beſides the Diſgrace to the Reformation, 
and to Religion it ſelf, caſts an Ignominy upon 

the Kin»dom that it doth not deſerve, We 
have no better Materials to compound the Prieſt- 
hood of, than the Maſs of Mankind, which 
corrupted as it is, thoſe who receive Orders muſt 
have ſome Vices to leave behind them when they 
enter into the Church, and if a few do ſtill ad- 
here, it is no Wonder, but rather a great Ono 
that they are no worſe. Thercfore he cannot 
think Ameitzon, or Love of Power, more juſtly 
laid to their Charge than to other Men, becauſe 
that N ould be to make Religion it ſelé, or at 
leaſt he beſt Conititution of Church Gd ¹⏑ẽjjen. 
anſwerable for the Ertors and Depravity of Hu- 
min Nature, 


VII RAIN the i; 3 T'w F hu ndred Year 
all lonts of Lemp oral Power hath deen wreſted 
from the Clergy, and muc h Ot their Ec eclehaſtick, 
the Reaion or Juſtice of which Procecdinę 35 wy Tt 
not examine; but that the. Re -medies were a 


* 
4 


b. {ce * entiments of a 


little to viclent, with reſpect to their Poſſeſions, 
the Legill wore hath lately Onkel d by the Re- 
miſſion of their 75 51 Fr wits, Neither do the com- 
mon Libellers deny this, who in their Invectives 
only tax the Church with an inſatiable Defire 
of Power and Wealth, (cqually common to all 
2 of gar as well as Individuals) but 
thank Go!, that the Laws have deprived them 
of both, Hs: rever, it is worth obſerving the 
Juſtice of Fare) the Sects among us are apt 


to comp!:in, aud think it hard Uſage to be re- 
proach 5 now iſies ty Years, for overturning 
the Sta for be Murder of a King, and the 


Indigr ity of an Uwrpation; yet thele very Men, 
and their Partiſans, are continua Uy reproa Eng 
the Clergy, an a laying to their charge the Prid 
the Avarice, t. e Luxury, the I-norance, wy 
Superſtition of Pa Times for a thouſand Years 
paſt. 


He thinks it a Scandal to e that 


ſuch an unlimited Liberty ſhould be allowed of 


publiſhing Books againſt thoſe Dodrines in Re- 
ligion, wherein all Chriſtians have agreed, much 
more to connive at ſuch Tracts as reject all 
Revelation, and by their Conſequences often 
deny the very Being of a God. Surely 'tis not 
a ſufficient Attonement for the Writers, that 
they proſeſs much Loyalty to the preſent Go- 
vernment, and ſprinkle up and down ſome Ar- 
guments in Favour of the Diſſenters; that they 
diſpute, as ſtrenuoul.y as they can, for Liber- 
ty of Conſcience, ai.d inveigh largely againſt 

| all 


= 
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all Eccleſiaſticks under the Name of High- Church; 
and, in ſhort, under the Shelter of ſome popu— 
lar Principles i in Politicks and Religion, under- 
mine the Foundations of all Piety and Virtue, 


As he does not reckon every Shim of that 
damnable Nature which ſome would repreſent, 
ſo he is very far from cloſing with the new O- 
pinion of thoſe who would make it no Crime 
at all; and argue at a wild rate, that God Al- 
mighty is delighted with the Variety of Faith 
and Worſhip, as he is with the Varieties of 
Nature, To ſuch Abſurdities are Men carried 
by the Aﬀectation of Free Thinking, and rema- 
ding the Prejudices of Education, under which 
Head they have for ſome Time begun to liſt 
Morality and Religion, It is certain that before the 
Rebellion in 1642, tho' the Number of Puritans 
(as they were then called) were as great as It is 
with us, and tho' they affected to follow Paſtors of 
that Denomination, yet thoſe Paſtors had Epiſco- 
pal Ordination, poſleſſed Preferments in the 
Church, and were ſometimes promoted to Biſho- 
pricks themſelves. But a Breach in the general 
Form of Worthip was, in thoſe days, reckoned fo 
dangerous and ſinful in it ſelf, and ſo offenſive to 
Roman Catholics at home and abroad, that it was 
too unpopular to be attempted ; neither, I believe, 
was the Expedient then found out of maintain- 
ing ſeparate Paſtors out of private Purſes. 


WHEnxn a Schiſm is once ſpread in a Nation, 
chere grows at length a Diſpute which are the 
E 6 Schit- 
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Schiſmaticks. Without entering on the Argu- 
ments uſed by both Sides among us, to fix the 
Guilt on each other, *tis certain, that in the 
Senſe of the Law, the Schiſm lies on that Side 
which oppoles itſelf to the Religion of the State. 
I ſhall leave it among the Divines to dilate upon 
the Danger of Schuhe as a ſpiritual Evil; but 1 
would conſider it only as a Temporal one. And 
I think it clear that any great Separation from 
the eſtabliſhed Worſhip, though to a new One 
that is more pure and perfect, may be an occa- 
ſion of endangering the publick Peace, becauſe 
it will compoſe a Body always in Reſerve, pre- 
pared to follow any diſcontented Heads, upon 
the plauſible Pretexts of advancing true Religion 
and oppoſing Error, Superſtition , or Idolatry. 
For this Reaſon Plats lays it down as a Maxim, 
that Men ought to worſhip the Gods according t9 
the Laws :f the Countrey ; and he introduces Sa- 
crates, in his laſt Diſcourſe, utterly diſowning 
the Crime laid to his Charge, of teaching veto 
Divinities or Methods of Worſhip. Thus the 
poor Hugonots of France were engaged in a Ci- 
„ Wir. by the ſpecious Pretences of ſome, who 
under the Guiſe of Religion, ſicrifced fo many 
thouſand. Lives to their own Ambition and Rc- 
ligion. Thus was the whole Body of Puritas, 
in Englaud drawn to be inftrumental, or Abettors 
of all manner of Villany, by the Artifices of a 


few Men, whoſe ? Defiens from the firſt, were 
evelled to deſtroy the Conſtitution both of Re- 


7 Zird Clarendon's Hiſtory. 
ligion 
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ligion and Government. And thus even in 
Holland it ſelf, where it is pretended that the 
Variety of Sects live ſo amicably together, and 
in ſuch perfect Obedience to the Magiſtrate, 
tis notorious how a turbulent Party joining with 
the Armniars, did in the Memory of our Fathers, 
ph to deſtroy the Liberty of that Republick. 
So that upon the 3 le, where Seis are tole- 
8 in a State, *tis fit they ſhould enjoy a full 
Liberty of e ee and every other Privilege 
of tree-born Subjects te which no Power is an- 
nexed. And to preſerve their Obedience upon 
all Emergencics, a Government cannot give 
them too much Eale, nor truſt them with too 
little Potver. 


THE Clergy are uſually charged with a Per- 


fecuting Spirit, which they are ſaid to diſcover 


by their implacable Hatred to all D:/enters; and 
this appears to be more unre: \fonable, becauſe 
they ſuffer leſs in their Intereſſs by a Toleration, 
than any of the Conforming Laity: For while 
the Church remains in its pre! ent Form, no Diſ- 
ſenter can poſſibly have any Share in its Digni- 
ties, Revenues, or Power; whercas, by once 
receiving the Sacrament, he is render'd capable 
of the high ;eft Employments in the State. And 
it is very poſlible, that a narrew Education, to- 
gether with a Mixture of Human Infirmity, 
may help to beget among ſome of the Clergy in 
Poſjeiſi en ſuch an Averſion and Contempt for all 
Du 10ALIrs, as Phyſicians are apt to have for En- 
piricks, or Lawyers for Petti-faggers, or Merchants 

4 tor 
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for Pedlars; but ſince the Nu in ber of Sectaries 
does not concern the Clergy eicher in Point of 
Intereſt or Conſcience, (it being an Evil not in 
their Power to remedy) 'tis more fair and rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe their Diſlixe proceeds from 
the Dangers they apprehend to the Peace of the 
Commonw ealth, in the Ruin whereof they mult 
expect to be the firſt and greateſt Sufferers, 


To conclude this Scetien, it muſt be obſerved, 
there is a very good Word, which hath of late 
ſuffered much by both Parties. and that is 17:- 
derati;n, which the one Side very juſtly diſowns, 
and the other as unjuſtly pretends to. Beſide 
what paſſes every Day i in Converſation, any Man 
who reads the Papers publithed by Mr. Iz, 
and others of his Stamp, muſt needs conclude, 
that if this Author could make the Nation ſee 
his Adverſaries under the Colours he paints them 
in, we had nothing elſe to do, but riſe as one 
Man, and deſtroy ſuch Wretches from the 
Face of the Earth. On the other Side, how 
ſhall we excuſe the Advocates for Maderatian; 
among whom I could appeal to a hundred Pa- 
pers of univerſal Approbation by the Cauſe they 
were writ for, which lay ſuch Principles to 
the whole Body of the Tories, as, if they were 
true, and believed, our next Buſineſs ſhould, 
in Prudence be, to erect Gibbets in every Pa- 
riſh, and hang them out of the way. But I 
ſuppoſe it is preſumed, the common People un- 
derſtand Raillery, or at leaſt Rhetorich, and will 
not take Hyperboles in too literal a Senſe ; which 

i however 
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however in ſome Junctures might prove a deſ- 
perate Experiment. And this is Maderation in 
the modern Senſe of the Word, to which, ſpeak- 


ing impartially, the Bigots of both Parties are _ 
qua ally entituled, 


SF CT; 


The Sentiments of a Church-of-Eng- 
land Man, with reſpect to Govern- 
ment. 


W look upon it as a very juſt Reproach, 


though we cannot agree where to fix it, 
that there ſhould be ſo much Violence and Ha— 
tred in religious Matters, among Men who a- 
gree in all Fundamentals, and only differ in 
ſome Ceremonies, or, at mot, mere ſpecula- 
tive Points, Yet is not this frequently the Caſe 
between contending Parties in a State? For In- 
ſtance ; Do not the Generality of Z/Tigs and To- 
ries among us, profeſs to agree in the ſame Fun- 
damentals, their Loyalty to the Queen, their 
Abjuration of the Pretender, the Settlement of 
the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, and a Revo- 
lution Principle? Their Affection to the Church 


_ eſtabliſhed, with Toleration of Diſſenters? Nay, 


ſometimes 


| 
ö 
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ſometimes they go farther, and paſs over into 
each other's Principles; the Mhigs become great 
Aferters of the Prerogative, and the Tories of 
the People's Liberty; theſe crying down almoſt 
the whole Sett of Biſhops, and thoſe defending 
them; ſo that the Differences fairly tated, 
would be much of a ſort with thoſe of Religion 
among us, and amount to little more than, who 
ſhould tai . Place, or go in and out firſt, or kifs 

the Queen's Hand; and what are thete but a few 
Court Cerems nies? Or, I;ho ſhould be - the Mi- 

niſtry? And what is that to the Body of the 
Nation, but a mere /pcculative Point? Yet J 
think it muſt be allowed, that no reli gious Sect 
ever carried their Averſions for cach other to 
greater Heights than our State-Parties have 
done, who, the more to inflame their Paſſions, 
have mixcd Religious and Civil Animoſities to- 
gether; borrowing one of their Appellations 
from the Church, with the Addition of High 
and Low, how little foever their Diſputes relate 
to the Term, as it is generally underſtodd. 


I now proceed to deliver the Sentiments of a 
Church-of-Englana Man, with reſpect to Govern- 
ment. 


HE does not think the Church of Eugland 
ſo rarrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in 
with anv regular Species of Government; nor 
does he think any one regular Species of Go- 
vernment more acceptable to God than ano- 


* * 
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ther. The three generally received in the Schools, 
have all of them their feveral Perfections, and 
are ſubject to their ſeveral] Depravations. . 
ever, few States are ruined by any Defect | 
their Inſtitution, but generally by the pes 
tion of Manners, againſt which the Inftitution 
is no longer Security, and without which a ve- 
ry ill one may ſubſiſt and flouriſh : Whereof 
there are two pregnant Inſtances now in Europe. 
The firſt is the Ariſlacracy of Venice, which 
founded upon the wiſeſt Maxims, and digeſted 
by a great Length of Time, hath in our Age 
admitted ſo many Abuſes through the Degene— 
racy of the Nobles, that the period of its Du- 
ration ſeems to approach. The other is the u- 
nited Republicks of the States- General, where 
a Vein of Temperance, Induſtry, Parſimony, 
and a publick Spirit, running through the whole 
Body of the People, hath preſerved an In- 
fant Commonwealth of an untimely Birth and 
ſickly Conſtitution, for above an hundred Years, 
through ſo. many Dangers and and Difficul- 
tics, as a much more healthy one could ne- 
ver have ſtruzgled againſt without thoſe Ad- 
vantages. 


WHERE Security of Perſon and Property 
are preſerved by Laws, which none but the 
whole can repeal, there the great Ends of Go- 
vernment are provided fur, whether the Admi- 
niſtration be in the Hands vt Ln, or of Many. 
Where any one Perſen or Body of Men, who do 
not repreſent the II ble, ſeize into their Hands 


the 
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the Power in the laſt Reſort, there is proper- 
ly no longer a Government, but what Ariſto- 
tle and his Fol E call the Abuſe and Cor- 
ruption of one. This Diſtinction excludes Ar- 
bitrary Power, in whatever Numbers; which 
notwitkſtanding all that Halbes, Filmer , and 
others, have. fail to its Advantage, I look up- 
on as a greater Evil than Ararchy itſelf, as much 
as a Savage is a happicr State of Life, than a 
Slave at the Oar. 


IT is reckoned ill Manners, as well as un- 
reaſonablo, for Nen to quarrel upon Difference 
in Opinion; becauſe that is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be a Thing which no Man can help in 
himſelf ; which however I do not conceive 
to be an vniverſal infallible Maxim, except in 
thoſe Caſes where the Queſtion is pretty e- 
qually diſputed among the Learned and the 
Wiſe: Where it is otherwiſe, a Man of to- 
lerable Reaſon, ſmall Experience, and willing 
to be inſtructed, may apprehend he is got in- 
to a wrong Opinion, though the whole Courſe 
of his Mind and Inclination would perſuade 
him to believe it true; he may be convinced 
that he is in an Error, though he does not 
ſce where it lies, by the bad Effects of it in 
the common Conduct of his Life, and by ob- 
ſerving thoſe Perſons, for whoſe Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs he has the greateſt Deſerence, to 
be of a contrary Sentiment. According. to 
Habbes's Compariſon of Reaſoning with caſting 


up 
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1 | up Aecountt, whoever finds a Miſtake in the Sum 
9 Total, muſt allow himſelf out, though after re- 
2 peated Tryals he may not ſee in which Arti- 
1 cle he has miſreckoned. I will inſtance in one 
-h Opinion, Which I look upon every Man oblig- 
id ed in Conſcience to quit, or in Prudence to 
= conceal; I mean, that whoever argues in De- 
; ſence of abſolute Power in a ſingle Perſon, tho' 
1 he offers the old plauſible Plea, that. /f 1s his 


Opinion, which he cannat help, unleſs he be con- 
vinced, ought in all free States to be treated as 
1 the common Enemy of Mankind. Vet this is 
c laid as a heavy Charge upon the Clergy of the 
d two Reigns before the Revolution, who un- 
n der the Terms of Paſſive Obedience and Non— 
e 

n 


Reſiſtance, are ſaid to have preach'd up the un- 
Iimited Power of the Prince, becauſe they found 

= it a Doctrine that pleaſed the Court, and made 
2 Way tor their Preferment. And I believe there ej 
* may be Truth enough in this Accuſation, to | 
> convince us, that human Frailty will too of- 

5 ten interpoſe it ſelf among Perſons of the holi- 

eſt Function. However, it may be offered in 

> Excuſe for the Clergy, that in the beſt Societies 

1 there are ſome ill Members, which a corrupted 
4 

1 


Court and Miniſtry will induſtriouſly find out 

and introduce. Beſides, it is manifeſt, that 
a the greater Number of thoſe who held and 
preached this. Doctrine, were miſguided by 
equivocal Terms, and by perfect Ignorance in | 
| the Principles of Government, Which they had f 
N not made any Part of their Study, The Que- 
ö | | {tion 
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ſtion originally put, and as I remember to have 
heard it difputcd in publick Schools, was this, 
l hether under any Pretence tobatſoeder, it may 
be lawful to reſiſt the ſupreme Magiſtrate ? v hich 
was held in the Negative; ; and this is certainly 
the right Opinion. But many of the Cleray 
and other learned Men, deceived by a dubious 
Expraſſion, miſtook the Ol ie to which Paj- 
ſde Oledience was due. By the the Supre, ne 
Magiſtrate 18 Propce! ly underitood the Ley illa- 
tive Power, which in all Government mu t be 
abſolute and unlimited. But the VWoty 7 Aan: - 
ſtrate ſeeming to denote a /ing/2 Per/2n, and to 
expreſs the executive Power, it came to paſs, 
that the Obedience due to the Legi//ature was, 
for want of knowing or conſidering this eaſy 
Diſtinction, miſapylied to the Aiminiftratian. 
Neither is it any Wonder, that the Clergy or 
other well-meaning People ſhould fall into this 
Error, which deceived Hobbes himſelf ſo far, as 
to be the Foundation of all the political Mi- 
ſtakes in his Book, where he perpetually con- 
founds the executive with the /egiflative Power, 
though all well-inſtituted States have ever pla- 
ced them in different Hands, as may be obvi- 
ous to thoſe who know any Thing of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and other Republicks of 
Greece, as well as the greater One's of Car thage 
and Rome. 


BESI DES, it is to be conſidered, that 
when theſe Doctrines began to be preached a- 
monzg 
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mong us, the Kingdom had not quite worn 
out the Memory of that unhappy Rebellion, un- 
der the Conte uences of which it had groaned 
moſt twenty Years. And a Teak Prince, in 
Conjun Aion with a Succeſſion of moſt proſti- 
tüte Miniſters, began again to diſpoſe the Peo— 
pe 2 to new Attempts, which. it was, no doubt, 


the Clergy's Duty to endeavour to prevent, if 


{ume of them had not for want of Knowledge 
in temporal Affairs, and others perhaps from a 
worſe Principle, proceeded upon a TI opick 
that ſtrictly followed, would enflave all Man- 
kind, | 


Au os other theological Arguments made 
Ule of in thoſe Times in Praiſe of Monarchy, 
and Juſtification of abſolute Obedience to a 
Prince, there ſeemed to be one of a {ſingular 
Nature: It was urged that Heaven was g0- 
verned by a Monarch, who had none to con- 
troul his Power, but was abſolutely obeyed : 
Then it followed, That earthly Governments 
were the more periect, the nearer they imita- 
ted that in Heaven. All which I look upon as 
the ſtrongeſt Argument. againſt dz /patrca Power 
that ever was offered; fince no Reaſ on can poſ- 
ſibly be aſſigned, why it is beſt for the World 
that God Almighty hath ſuch a Power, which 
doth not dire e&tly prove that no mortal Min 
Mould ever have the like. 


Bor thouzna Church-of-England Man thinks 
every 
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every Species of Government equally Ireſul, 
he does not think them equally expedient; or 
for every Countrey indifferently. There may 
be ſomethirs in the Climate, naturally diſpo- 
ling Men towards one ſort of Obedience, as it 
is maniſeſt all over Ajſta, where we never read 
of any Commonwealth, except ſome ſmal! ones 
on the weſtern Coaſts eſtabliſne by the Greets: 
There may be a great deal in the Situation of 
a Countrey, and in the preſent Genius of the 
People. It hath been obſerved; that the tem- 
perate Climates uſually run into mo erate Go— 
vernments, and the Extremes into defpotick 


Power. Tis a Remark. of Hzbbes,- that the 


Youth of England are corrupted in their Prin- 
ciples of Government, by reading the Authors 
of Greece and Rome, who writ under Com— 
monwealths. But it might hare been more 
fairly offered for the Hondur of Liberty, that 
while the reſt of the known World was over- 
run with the arbitrary Government of ingle 
Perſons, Arts and Sciences took their Rite, and 
flouriſhed only in thoſe few ſmall Territories 
where the People were free. And though 
Learning may continue aſter Liberty is loſt, 

it did in Rome, for a while, upon the Foun- 
dations laid under the Commonwealth, and 
the particular Patronage of ſome Emperors, yct 
it hardly ever began under a Tyranny In any 
Nation. Becauſe Slavery is of all Things the 
greateſt Clog and Obftacle to Speculation, And 
indeed, arbitrary Power is but the firſt natural 


Step 
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Step from Anarchy or the Savage Life; the ad- 
juſting Power and Freedom being an Effect and 
Conſequence of maturer Thinking: And this 
is no where ſo duly regulated as in a limited 
Monarchy: Becauſe I believe it may paſs for a 
2 in State, that the Adminiſtration cannot 
he placed in tes few Haul, nor the Legiſlature 
in too many. Now in this material Point, the 
Conſtitution of the Eng/7 Government far ex- 
cceds all others at this I ime on the Earth, to 
which the preſent Eſtabliſhment of the Church 
doth ſo happily agree, that I think, whoever 
is an Enemy to either, muſt of Neceſſity be fo 
to bet 


HE thinks, as our Monarchy is conſtituted, 

an Hereditary Right is much to be preferred be- 
fore Alec. izn. _ Becaute the Govern zent here, 
eſpecially by ſome late zun nnen is fo re- 
gularly diſpoſed in all its Parts, that it almoſt 
executes it ſelf. And Bene upon the Death 
of a Prince among us, the Adminiſtration goes 
on without any Rub or Interruption. For the 
ſame Reaſons we have little to apprehend from 
the Il catneſt or Fury of our Monarchs, who 
have ſuch wiſe Councils to guide the firſt, and 
Laws to reſtrain the other. And theretore this 
Hereditary Right ſhould be kept fo ſacred, as 
never to break the Succeſſion, unleſs where 
the preſerving it may endanger the Conſtituti- 
on; which is not from any intrinhck Merit, 
or unalienable Right in a particular Family, 


but 
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but to avoid the 3 that uſually at- 
tend the Ambition Cott,petitors, to which 
elective Kin2d ms are expuſed; and which is 
tte only Obitacle to hinder them from arri- 
ving at the greateſt Perfection that Govern- 
ment can pothbly reach. Hence appears the 
Abſurdity of that Diſtinction between a King 


de fair, and one de jure, With Reſpect: to us. 
For every limited Monarch is a King de jure, 


becaule he governs by the Conſent of the 
whole, which is Authority ſufficient to aboliſh 
al precedent Right. It a King come in by 
(': 91 5 be is no longer a limited Mor 8 
{ he afterwards Con: ents to Limitations, he be- 
comes immediately King de jure for the me 
Reaſon. 
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affirm it ought not to be violated upen any 
Regard or Conſideration whatſoe ver, do inſiſt 
much upon one Argument that ſeems to carry 
little Weight A They would have it, that a 
Crewn is a Prince's Bitthright, and ought at 
leaſt to be as well ſecured to him and his Po- 
ſterity as the Inheritance of any private Man; 
in ſhort, that he has the ſame Title to his 


Kingdom which every Individual has to his 
Property: Now the Confequence of this 
b 5 11 ial £4 145 "Y XI 11 Mm 7 Hr ſe- 


Doc trine mult 
[ 


vera! Ways to waſte, miſpend , or abuſe 


his Patrimony, without beit 135 an ſwerable to 
che. Lans; . 4 "Kita may in like Manner 
— do 
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do what he will with bit own, that is, he may 
ſquander and miſapply his Revenues, and even 
alienate the Crown, without being called to an 
account by his Subjects. They ailow ſuch a Prince 
to be guilty indeed of much Folly and Wicked- 


neſs, but for thoſe he is to anſwer to God, as 


every private Man mult do that is guilty of Miſ- 
management in his own Concerns. Now the 
Folly of this Reaſoning will beſt appear, by ap- 
plying it in a parallel Caſe: Should any Man ar- 
gac, that a Phyſician is ſuppoſed to underſtand 
his own Art belt; that the Law protects and en- 
courages his Profeſſion: and therefore, although 
he ſhould manifeſtly ' preſcribe Poiſon to all his 
Patients, whereof they ſhould immediately die, 
he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable 
only to God. Or ſhould the fame be offercd in 
behalf of a Divine, who would preach againſt 
Religion and moral Duties: In either of theſe 
two Caſes, every body would find out the So- 
phiſtry, and preſently anſwer, That although 
common Meu are not exactly skilled in the Com- 
potition or Application of Medicines, or in pre- 
lcribing the Limits of Duty; yet the Difference 
between Porſons and Remedte, is eaſily known 
by their Efte&s ; and common Reaſon ſoon diſ- 
tiuguiſhes between irtae and [ices And it mult 


be necetlary to forbid both theſe the further Prac- 


tice ot their Profeflious, becaule their Crimes are 
not purely perſonal to the Phy ſician or the Di- 
vine, but deſtructive to the Publick. All which 
s infinitely ſtronger in reſpect to 4 Prince, with 
vhoſe good ot ill Conduct the Happinets or Miſery 
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of a whole Nation is included; whereas it is of 
{mall Conſequence to the Publick, farther than 
Examples, how any private Perſon manages his 
Property. 


Bur granting that the Right of a lineal Suc- 
ceſſot to a Crown were upon the fame Foot 
with the Property of a Subject; (till it may at 
any time be transferred by the legitlative Power, 
as other Properties frequently are. The ſupreme 
Power in a State can do »o wrong, becauſe 
whatever that doth, is the Action of all: And 
when the Lawyers apply this Maxim to the King, 
they muſt underſtand it only in that Senſe as he 
is Adminiſtrator of the ſupreme Power, other- 
wile it is not univerſally true, but may be con- 
trouled in ſeveral Inſtances eaſy to produce. 


AND theſe are the Topicks we muſt proceed 
upon to juſtify our Exclution of the young Pre- 
tender in France; that of his ſuſpected Birth be- 
ng merely popular, and therefore not made ule 
of, as I remember, ſince the Revolution, in any 
Speech, Vote, or Proclamation, where there was 
occaſion to mention him. 


As to the Abdication of King James, which 
the Advocates on that fide look upon to have 
been forcible and unjuſt, and conſequently void 
in itſelf, I think a Man may obſerve every Ar- 
ticle of the Exzl;þ Church, without being in 
much Pain about it. Tis not unlikely that all 
Doors were laid open for his Departure, and per 

aps 
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haps not without the Privity of the Prince of 
Orange, as realonably concluding that the King— 
dom might better be ſettled in his Abſence; but 
to affirm he had any Cauſe to apprehend the ſame 
Treatment with his Father, is an improbable 
Scandal flung upon the Nation by a few bigotted 
French Scriblers, or the invidious Aſſertion of a 
ruined Party at home, in the Bitterneſs of their 
Souls. Not one material Circumſtance agreeing 
with thoſe in 1648; and the greateſt Part of the 
Nation having preſerved the utmoſt Horror for 
that ignominious Marder: But whether his Re- 
moval were cauſed by his own Fears, or other 
Men's Artrfices, tis manifelt to me, that ſuppo- 
ſing the Throne to be vacant, which was the 
Foot they went upon, the Body of the People 
was thereupon left at Liberty, to chuſe what 


Form of Government they pleaſed, by themſelves 
or their Repreſentatives. 


Txt only Difficulty of any weight, againſt the 
Proceedings at the Revolution, is an obvious Ob- 


jection, to which the Writers upon that Subject 


have yet not given a direct or ſufficient Anſwer, 
as it they were in Pain at ſome Conſequences, 
which they apprehend thoſe of the contrary Opi- 
nion might draw from it. I will repeat this Ob- 


jection as it was offered me ſome time ago, with 
all irs Advantages, by a very pious, learned, and 


worthy Gentleman of the Nonjuring Party. 


Tur Force of his Argument turned upon 
this; That the Laws made by the ſupreme Power, 


2 cannot 
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cannot otherwite than by the ſupreme Power be 
aunulled : That this conſiſting in England of a 
King, Lords, and Commons, whereot each have 
a negative Voice, no two of them can repeal or 
enact a Law without Content of the third ; much 
leſs may any one of them be entirely excluded 
trom its Part of the Legiſlature by a Vote of the 
other two. That all theſe Maxims were openly 
violated at the Revolution; where an Aſſembly 
of the Noble, and People, not ſummoned dy the 
King's Writ, (which was then an eſſential Part 
of the Conſtitution) and conſequently no law- 
ful Meeting did merely upon their own Autho- 
rity declare the King to have abdicated, the Throne 


_ vacant, and gave the Crown by a Vote to a Ne- 
phew, when there were three Children to inherit, 


though by the fundamental Laws of the Realm, 
the next Heir is immediately to ſucceed. Neither 
doth it appear how a Prince's Abdication can 
make any other fort of Vacancy in the Throne. 
than would be cauſed by his Death, ſince he can- 
not abdicate for his Children, (who claim their 
Right of Succeſſion by Act of Parliament) other- 


wile than by his own Conſent in form to a Bil! 


trom the two Houles. 


AND this is the Difficulty that ſeems chiefly 
to ſtick with the moſt reaſonable of thote who, 
from a mere Scruple oft Conſcience, refuſe to 
Join with us upon the Revolution Principle; bu! 
tor the reſt, are I believe as far from loving ar- 
bitrary Government, as any others can be, wi" 


are born under a trce Conſtitution, and are a- 
| lowc: 
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lowed to have the leaſt Share of common good 
Senle. 


I x this Objection there are two Queltions ſu- 
cluded: Firſt, Whether upon the Foot of our 


' Conſtitution, as it ſtood in the Reign of the late 


King James, a King of Eng/and may be depoſcd? 
The ſecond, is, Whether the Feople of Ezgland, 
convened by their own Authority, after the King 
had withcrawn himſelf in the manner he did, 
had Power to alter the Succeſſion. 


As for the firſt, it is a Point I hall not pre- 
ſume to determine; and ſhall therefore only fay, 
that to any Alan who holds the Negative, I 
would demand the Liberty of putting the Caſe 
as ſtrongly as I pleaſe, I will ſuppoſe a Prince 
limited by Laws like ours, yet running into x 
thouſand Caprices of Cruelty like Nero or Ca- 
lgula; Iwill ſuppoſe him to murder his Mother 
and his Wite; to commit Incelt, to raviſh la- 
trons, to blow up the Senate, aud burn his Nle— 
tropolis; openly to renonnce God and Chril?, 
and worſhip the Devil: Theſe and the like Ex- 
Orbitances are in the Power of a ſingle perſon to 
commit without the Advice or a Miniltry, or 
Aſſiſtance of an Army. And if ſach a King as [ 
nave deſcribed, cannot be depoted but by his 
own Conſeut in Parliament, I do not well ſee 
how he can be reſiſted, or what can be meant 
by a limited Monarchy; or what fignifies the 
People's Conſent in making and repealing Laws; 
it tne Perſon who adminiſters hath no Tie but 
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Conſcience, and is anſwerable to none but God. 
I defire no ſtronger Proof that an Opinion muſt 
be falſe, than to find very great Ablurdities an- 
nexed to it; and there cannot be greater than in 
the preſent Caſe; for it is not a bare Speculation 
that Kings may run iuto ſuch Enormities as are 
above- mention'd; the Practice may be proved by 
Examples not only drawn from the firſt Cuſars, 
or later Emperors, but many modern Princes of 
Europe; ſuch as Peter the Crae!, Philip the Se 
cond of Spain, John Baſilvvits of Muſcovy; and 
in our own Nation, King John, Richard the Third, 
and Henry the Eighth. But there cannot be equal 
Ablurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the contrary 
Opinion, becauſe it is certain that Princes have 
it in their Power to keep a Majority on their 
Side by any tolerable Adminiſtration, till provo- 
ked by continual Oppreſſions; no Man indeed 
can then anſwer where the Madneſs of the Peo- 
ple will ſtop. 


As to the ſecond Part of the Objection; whe- 
ther the People of Emrgland convened by their 
own Authority, vpon King Fames's precipitate 
Departure, had Power to alter the Succeſſion ? 


IN anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from 
the Practice of the wilclt Nations, and who 
ſcem to have had the trucſt Notions of Free 
dom, that when a Prince was laid alide tor Male 
Adminiſtration, the Nobles and People, it the: 
thought it necetlary for the publick Wea!, dis 
reſume the Adminiſtration of the ſupreme Power 
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(the Power itſelf having been always in them) 
and did not only alter the Succeſſion, but often 
the very Form of Government too; becauſe they 
believed there was no natural Right in one Man 
to govern another, but that all was by Inſtitution, 
Force, or Conſent. Thus, the Citics of Greece, 
when they drove out their tyrannical Kings, ei- 
ther choſe others from a new Family, or aboliſhed 
the Kingly Government, and became Free States. 
Thus the Romans, upon the Expulſion of Tar- 
uin, found it was inconvenient for them to be 
ubject any longer to the Pride, the Luſt, the 
Cruelty and arbitrary Will of ſingle Perſons, and 
therefore by general Conſent entirely altered the 
whole Frame of their Government. Nor do I 
find the Proceedings of either, in this Point, to 
have been condemned by any Hiſtorian of the 
ſucceeding Ages. 


Bor a great deal hath been already ſaid by 
other Writers upon this invidious and beaten Sub- 
ject ; therefore | ſhall let it fall; though the Point 
is commonly miſtaken, eſpecially by the Law- 
ver»; who of all others ſeem leaſt to underſtand 
the Nature of Government in general; like Un- 
derworkinen, who are expert enough at making 
a ſingle Wheel in a Clock, but are utterly igno- 
rant how to adjuſt the teveral Parts, or regulate 
the Movement. 


To return therefore from this Digreſſion: It 
is a Charch-of-England Man's Opinion, That the 
Freedom of a Nation conſiſts in an abſolute Us- 
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limited Legiſlative Power, wherein the wholc 
Body of the People are fair!v repreſented, and in 
an Executive duly limited: becauſe on this Side 


likewile there may be dangerous Degrees, and a 


very ill Extreme. For when two Parties in a 
Stare are pretty equal in Pywer, Pretenſ;ioa:s, Me- 
rit, and Virtue, (tor theſe two laſt are, with re- 


lation to Parties and a Court, quite ditterent 


Things) it hath been the Opinion ot the beſt Wri- 
ters upon Government, that a Prince ought not 
in any fort to be under the Guidance or Influence 
of either, becauſe he declines by this means from 
his Office of preſiding over the whole, to be the 
Head of a Party; which beſides the Indignity, 
renders him anſwerable for all publick Mitma- 
nagements, and the Conſequences of them; and 
in whatever State this happens, there muſt either 
be a Weakneſs in the Prince or Miniſtry, or elſe 
the former is too much reſtrained by the Legiſ- 
lature, 


To conclude: A Church-of- England Man may 
with Prudence and a good Conlcience approve 
the profeſſed Principles of one Party more than 
the other, according as he thinks they beſt pro- 
mote the Good or Church and Stare; but he 
will never be ſway'd by Paſſion or Intereſt to ad- 


vance an Opinion mercly becauſe it is Z4at ot 


the Party he molt approves; which one fingle 


Principle he looks upon as the Root of all dur 


Civil Animoſities. Io enter into a Party, as in- 
to an Order of Fryars, with ſo reſigned an Obe- 
dience to Superiors, is very unſuitable both with 
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the Civil and Religious Liberties, we ſo zealouſly 
aſſert. Thus the Underſtandings of a whole Se- 
nate are often enſlaved by three or four Leaders 
on each Side, who inſtead of intending the pub- 
lick Wea), have their Hearts wholly fet upon 
Ways and Means how to get or to keep Em- 
ployments. But to ſpeak more at large, how has 
this Spirit of Faction mingled itfelf in with the 
Maſs of the People, changed their Nature and 
Manners, and the very Genius of the Nation ? 
broke all the Laws of Charity, Neighbourhood, 
Alliance, and Hoſpitality, deltroy'd all Ties of 
Friendſhip, and divided Families againſt them» 
ſelves ? And no wonder it ſhould be ſo, when 
in order to find out the Character of à Perſon, 
inſtead of enquiring whether he be a Man of Vir- 
tue, Honour, Piety, Wit, good Senſe, or Learn- 
ing; the modern Queſtion is only whether he be 
a ///hig or a Tory, under which Terms all good 
and il! Qualities ere included. 


Now, becauſe it is a Point of Difficulty to 
chuſe an exact Midcle between two ill Extremes, 
it may be worth enquiring in the preſent Caſe, 
which of theſe a wile and good Alan would ra- 
ther teem to avoid: Takiug therefore their own 
good and ill Characters with ane Abatements and 
Allowances for. Partiality and Paſſion, I ſhould 
think that in order to preſerve the Conſtitution 
Entire in Church and State, whoever has a true 
Value tor both, would be ſure to avoid the Ex- 
tremes of M hig for the fake ot the former, and 
the Extremes of Tory ” account of the latter, 
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I have now ſaid all I could think convenient 
upon ſo nice a Subject, and find I have the Am- 
bition common with other Reaſoners, to wiſh at 
lealt that both Parties may think me i the right, 
which would be of ſome Uſe to thoſe who have 
any Virtue left, but are blindly drawn into the 
Extravagancies of either, upon falſe Repreſema- 
tions, to ſerve the Ambition or Malice of deſigu— 
ing Men wichout any Proſpect of their own. But 
if that is not to be hoped tor, my next Wich 
ſhould be, th:ut both might think me in, wrong ; 
which I would underſtand as an ample Juſtifica- 
tion of myſelſ, and a ſure Ground to believe that 
I have proceeded at leaſt with Impartiality, and 


perhaps with Truth. 
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AN 
ARGUMENT 
To prove that the ABoLISHL x of 


CHRISTIANITY 
ENGLAND, 


May, as Things now ſtand, be attended 
with ſome Inconveniencies, and perhaps 
not produce thoſe many good Effects 
propoſed thereby. 


— — 


Written in the Year 1708. 


— 


AM very ſenſible what a Weak- 
neſs and preſumption it is, to reaſon 
pn the general Humour and 
| A iſpoſition of the World, I re- 
member it was with great Juſtice, 
| and a due Regard to the Freedom 
| both of the Publick and the Preſs, forbidden upon 
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ſeveral Penalties to write, or diſcourſe, or lay 
wagers againſt the—— even before it was con- 
firmed by Parliament ; becauſe that was look'd 
upon as a Deſign to oppoſe the Current of the 
People, which beſides the Folly of it, is a mani- 
feſt Breach of the fandamental Law, that makes 
this Majority of Opinions the Voice of God. 
In like manner, and for the very ſame reaſons, 
it may perhaps be neither fate nor prudent to 
argue againſt the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at a 
Juncture when all Parties feem fo unanimouſly 
determined upon the Point, as we cannot but 
atlow from thcir Actions, their Diſcourſes, and 
their Writings. However, I know not how, 
whether from the Affectation of Singularity, or 
the Perverſeneſs of human Nature, but ſo it un- 
happily falls out, that I cannot be entirely of 
this Opinion. Nay, though I were ſare an Or- 
der were illucd for my immediate Proſecution 
by the Attorney-General, I ſhould ſtill confeſs, 
that in the preſent Poſture of our Affairs at home 
or abroad, I do not yet tee the abſolute Necei- 
fity of extirpating the Chriſtian Religion trom 
Among us. | 


T nm 1s perhaps may appear too great a Paradox 
even for our wiſe and paradoxical Age to en- 
dure; therefore I ſhall handle it with all Ten- 
derneſs, and with the utmoſt Deference to that 
great and profound Majority which is of another 
Sentiment. 


AND 
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AND yet the Curious may pleaſe tp obſerve, 
tow much the Genius of a Nation 1s liable to 
alter in half an Age: I have heard it affirmed 
tor certain by ſome very odd People, that the 
contrary Opinion was even in their Memories as 
much in vogue as the other is now; and that a 
Proje& for the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity would 
then have appeared as ſingular, and been thought 
as abſurd, as it would be at this Time to write 
or diſcourſe in its Defence. 


THEREFORE I freely own, that all Ap- 
pearances are againſt me. The Syſtem of the 
Goſpel, after the Fate of other Syſtems, is ge- 
nerally antiquated and exploded; and the Maſs 
or Body of the common People, among whom 
it ſeems to have had its lateſt Credit, are now 
grown as much aſhamed of it as their Betters ; 
Opinions, like Faſhions, always deſcending from 
thoſe of Quality to the middle Sort, and thence 
to the Vulgar, where at length they are dropp'd 
and vaniſh. 


Bur here I would not be miſtaken, and mult 
therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a Diſtinction 
trom the Writers on the other Side, when they 
make a Difference betwixt nominal and real Tri- 
nitariang. I hope no Reader imagines me fo 
weak to ſtand up in the Defence of real Chriſti- 
anity, ſuch as uſed in primitive Times (if we 
may believe the Authors of thoſe Ages) to have 


an Influence upon Mens Belief and Actions: 
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To offer at the reſtoring of that, would indeed 
be a wild Project, it would be to dig up Foun- 
dations: to deſtroy at one Blow all the Wit, and 
half the Learning of the Kingdom ; to break the 
entire Frame and Conſtitution of Things; to ruin 
Trade, extinguiſh Arts and Sciences, with the 
Profeflors of them; in ſhort, to turn our Courts, 
Exchanges, and Shops into Defarts ; and would 
be full as abſurd as the Propoſal of Horace, where 
he adviſes the Romans, all in a Body, to leave 
their City and ſeek a new Seat in ſome remote 
Part of the World, by way of a Cure for the 
Corruption of their Manners. 


THEREFORE I think this Caution was in 
itſelf altogether unneceſſary, (which I have in- 
ferted only to prevent all poſſibility of Cavilling) 
fince every candid Reader will eaſily underſtand 
my Diſcourſe to be intended only in Defence of 
nominal Chriſtianity, the other having been for 
ſome time wholly laid afide by general Conſent, 
as utterly inconſiſtent with all our preſent Schemes 
of Wealth and Power. 


Bur why we ſhould therefore caſt off the 
Name and Title of Chriſtians, although the ge- 
neral Opinion and Reſolution be fo violent for 
it, I confels [ cannot (with Submiſſion) appre- 
hend the Conſequence necetlary. However, 
ſince the Undertakers propoſe tach wonderful 
Advantages to the Nation by this Project, and 
advance many plauſible Objections againſt the 


Syſtem of Chriſtianity, I ſhall briefly contider the 


Strength 
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Strength of both, fairly allow them their greateſt 
Weight, and offer ſuch Anſwers as I think moſt 
reaſonable. After which I will beg leave to 
ſhew what Inconveniencies may poflibly happen 
by ſuch an Innovation, in the preſent Poſture of 
our Afairs. | 


FiRST, One great Advantage propoſed by 
the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity is, I hat it would 
very much enlarge and eltabliſh Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, that great Bulwark of our Nation, and 
of the Proteſtant Religion, which is {till too much 
limited by Prieſt-cratt, notwithſtanding all the 
good Intentions of the Legiſlature, as we have 
ately found by a ſevere luſtance. For it is con- 
tdently reported, that two young Gentlemen of 
real Hopes, bright Wit, and profound Judgment, 
who, upon a thorough Examination of Cauſes 
and Effects, and by the meer Force of natural 
Abilities, without the leaſt TinCture of Learning, 
having made a Diſcovery, that there was no God, 
and generouſly communicating their Thoughts 
for the Good of the Publick, were ſome Time 
ago, by an unparallel'd Severity, and upon J 
know not what obſolete Law, broke tor Blaſ- 

hemy. And as it hath been wiſely obſerved, if 
Perfocucion once begins, no Man alive knows 
how far it may reach, or where it will end. 


IN anſwer to all which, with Deference to 
wiſer Judgments, I think this rather ſhews the 
Neceflity of a nominal Religion among us. 


Great Wits love to be free with the highelt Ob- 


jects; 
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jects; aud if they cannot be allowed a God to 
revile or renounce, they will ſpeak evil of Dig- 
nities, abuſe the Government, and refle& upon 
the Miniſtry, which I am ſure few will deny to 
be of much more pernicious Contequence, ac- 
cording to the ſaying of Tiberius, Deornm Of- 
fenſi Diis cars, As to the particular Fact re- 
lated, I think it is not fair to argue from one 
Inſtance, perhaps another cannot be produced : 
yet (to the Comfort of ail thoſe who may be ap- 
prehenſive of Perſecution) Blaſphemy we know 
is freely ſpoke a Million of Times in every 
Coffee-houſe and Tavern, or wherc-ever elſe 
good Company meet. It mult be allowed in- 
deed, that to break an Eg Free-born Ot- 
ficer only for Blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak the 
gentleſt of ſuch an Action, a very high Strain 
of abſolute Power. Little can be laid in excuſe 
tor the General; perhaps he was afraid it might 
give Offence to the Allies, among whom, tor 
ought we know, it may be the Cuſtom vt the 
Country to believe a God. But it he argued, as 
lome have done, upon a miſtaken Principle, that 
an Officer who is guilty of ſpeaking Blaiphemy, 
may ſome time or other proceed to tar as to 
raiſe a Mutiny, the Conſequence is by no means 
to be admitted: For, ſurely the Commander ot 
an Engliſh Army is like to be but ill obey'd, 
whoſe Soldiers fear and reverence him as little 
as they do a Deity. 


Ir is further objected againſt the Goſpel 
Syſtem, that it obliges men to the Belief ot 
Things 
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Things too difficult for Free- Thinkers, and ſuch 
who have ſhook off the Prejudices that uſually 
cling to a confin'd Education. To which I 


antiwer, that Men ſhould be cautious how they 


raiſe Objections which reflect upon the Wiſdom 
vt the Nation. Is not every Body freely allowed 
to bclicve whatever he pleaſes, and to publiſh his 
Belicf to the World whenever he thinks fit, eſpe- 
cially it it ſerves to ſtrengthen the Party which 
is in the Right? Would any indifferent Foreigner, 
who ſhould read the I rumpery lately written by 
Ajgill, Tindall, Toland, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the Goſpel to be our Rule of Faith, and 
to be confirmed by Parliaments? Does any Man 
cither believe, or ſay he believes, or delire to 
have it thought that he ſays he believes one Syl- 
lable of the Matter? And is any Man worſe re- 
ceived upon that Score, or does he find his 
Want of nominal Faith a Diſadvantage to him 
in the Purſuit of any Civil or Military Employ- 
ment? What if there be an old dormant Statute 
or two againſt him, are they not now obſolete, 
to a Degree, that Empſon and Daaley themſelves, 
if they were now alive, would find it impoſſible 
to put them in execution. 


Ir is likewiſe urged, that there are, by com- 
putation, in this Kingdom, above ten thouſand 
Parſons, whole Revenues, added to thoſe of my 
Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain at' 
Yeaſt two hundred young Gentlemen of Wit and 
Pleaſure, and Free-thinking Enemies to Prieſt- 
craft, narrow Principles, Pedantry, and Preju- 

dices, 
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dices, who might be an Ornament to the Court 
and Town: And then again, ſo great a Number 
ot able [bodied] Divines might he a Recruit to 
our Fleet and Armies. This indeed appears to 
be a Conſideration of ſome Weight: But then, 
on the other Side, ſeveral Things deſerve to be 
conſidered likewiſe: As, Firſt, Whether it may 
not be thought neceſſary that in certain Tracts of 
Country, like what we call Pariſhes, there ſhould 
be one Man at leaſt, of Abilities to read and 
write. Then it ſeems a wrong Computation, 
that the Revenues of the Church throughout this 
Iſland would be large enough to maintain two 


hundred young Gentlemen, or even half that 


Number, after the preſent refined Way ot Living, 
that is, to allow each of them ſuch a Rent, as 
in the modern Form of Speech, would make 
them eaſy. But ſtill there is in this Project a 
greater Miſchief behind; and we- ought to be- 
ware of the Woman's Folly, who killed the 
Hen that every Morning lid her a golden Egg. 
For, pray what would beconte of the Race of 
Men in the next Age, i wc had nothing to 
trult to beſides the ſcrophulous conutvinptive Pro- 
duction furniſhed by our Men of Wit and Plea- 
ſure, when haviug Iquandered away their V igour, 
Health, and Eitates, they are forced, by tome 
diſagrecable Marriage, to piece up their broken 
Fortunes, and entail Rottenneſs and Politenels 
on their Poſterity? Now, here are ten thouſand 
Perſons reduced, by the wiſe Regulations of 
Henry the Eighth, to the Neceſſity of a low 
Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, who are the only 
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_ Reſtorers of our Breed, without which the 
ation would in an Age or two become one 
great Hoſpital. | 


ANOTHER Advantage propoſed by the abo- 
liiſhing of Chriſtianity, is the clear Gain of one 
Day in ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, and 
conſequently the Kingdom one ſeventh leſs con- 
ſiderable in Trade, Buſineſs, and Pleaſure; be- 
ſide the Loſs to the Publick of ſo many ſtately 
Structures now in the Hands of the Clergy, 
which might be converted into Play-houſes, Ex- 
changes, Market-houſes, common Dormitories, 
and other publick Edifices. | 


I HoPE I ſhall be forgiven a hard Word if 
] call this a perfect Cavil. I readily own there 
hath been an old Cuſtom, Time out of Mind, 
for People to aſſemble in the Churches every 


Sunday, and that Shops are {till frequently ſhut, 


in order, as it is conceived, to preſerve the Me- 
mory of that ancient PraQice ; but how this can 
prove a Hindrance to Buſinels or Pleaſure, is. hard 
to imagine. What if the Men of Pleature are 
forced, one Day in the Week, to gaineat Home 
initead of the Chicolate-Houſe? Arc not the Ta- 
verns and Coffee: Houfes open? Can there be a 
more convenient Seaſon for taking a Doſe of 
Phyitick? Are fewer Claps got upon Sundays 

than other Days? Is not that the chief Day tor 

Traders to ſum up the Accounts of the Week, 

and for Lawyers to prepare their Briefs ? But | 

would tain know how it can be pretended that 

the 
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the Churches are miſapplied? Where are more 
Appointments and Rendevouzes ot Gallantry ? 
Where more Care to appear in the tore-molt 
Box, with greater Advantage of Dreſs? Where 
more Mectings for Buſineſs? Where more 
Bargains driven of all Sorts? And where tb 
many Conveniencics or Incitements to Sleep? 


THERE is one Advantage greater than any 
of the foregoing,- propoſed by the Aboliſhing of 
Chrittianity, that it will utterly extinguiſh Parties 
among us, by removing thoſe factious Diltin- 
ions of High and Low Church, of V and 
Tory, Preibyterian and Church of England, which 
are now ſo many mutual Clogs upon publick 
Proceedings, and are apt to prefer the gratifying 
themſelves or depreſſing their Adverſaries, before 
the molt important Intereſt of the State. 


I coNFESS, if it were certain that ſo great 
an Advantage would redound to the Nation by 
this Expedient, I would ſubmit, and be ſilent: 
But, will any Man fay, that if the Words „ Ho- 
ring, Drinking, Cheating, Lying, Stealing, were 
by Act of Parliament ejected out of the 2.5% 
Tongue and Dictionaries, we ſhould all awake 
next Morning chaſte and temperate, honeſt and 
| juſt, and Lovers of Truth. Is this a fair Con- 


lequence? Or it the Phyſicians would forbid us 


to pronounce the Words Pox, Gout, Rbeuma- 
tiſm, aud Stone, would that Expedient ſerve like 
ſo many Tali/mans to deltroy the Diſeaſes them- 
ſelves? Are Party and Faction rooted in 3 

| carts 
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Ty? „ Hearts no deeper than Phraſes borrowed from 
nNolt Religion, or founded upon no firmer Princi- 
lere ples? And is our Language ſo poor, that we 
ore cannot find other Terms to expreſs them? Are 
10 Envy, Pride, Avarice and Ambition ſuch ill No- 
menclators, that they cannot furniſh Appellations 
tor theic Owners? Will not Heydakes and Ma- 
any malukes, Mandarins, and oh N or any other 
of Words formed at pleaſure, ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
tics thoſe who are in the Miniſtry from others, who 
tin- would be in it if they could? What, for inſtance, 
and is eaſier than to vary the Form of Speech, and 
uch inſtead of the Word Church, make it a Queſtion 
ick in Politicks, Whether the Monument be in dan- 
ing ger? Becauſe Religion was neareſt at hand to 
ore turniſh a few convenient Phraſes, is our Inven= 
tion ſo barren, we can find no other? Suppoſe, 
for Argument Sake, that the Tories favoured 
eat Margarita, the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trim- 
by mers Valentini, would not Margaritians, Toftians 
nt: and Valentmians be very tolerable Marks of Di- 
bo- ſtinction? The Praſini and Yeni, two moſt 
ere virulent Factions in Italy, began (if I remember 
1h right) by a Diſtinction of Colours in Ribbonds, 
ke which we might do with as good a Grace about 
ind the Dignity of the Blue and the Green, and terve 
on- as properly to divide the Court, the Parliament, 
us and the Kingdom between them, as any I erms 
24 of Art whatſoever, borrowed from Religion. 
Ike And therefore I think there is little Force in this 
m- Odjection againſt Chriſtianity, or Proſpect of 
NS ſo great an Advantage as is propoled in the A- 
Its boliſhing of it. 
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*T 15 again objected, as a very abſurd ridicu- 
lous Cuſtcm, that a Set of Men ſhould be ſut- 
fered, much leſs employed and hired, to bawl 
one Day in Seven againſt the Lawfulneſs of 
thoſe Methods moſt in Uſe towards the Purſuit 
of Greatneſs, Riches, and Pleaſure, which are 
the conſtant Practice of all Men alive on the 
other Six. But this Objection is, I think, a little 


unworthy ſo refined an Age as ours. Let us | 


argue this Matter calmly; I appeal to the Breaſt 
of any polite Free-T hinker, whether, in the Pur- 
ſuit of gratifying a predominant Pafſion, he hath 
not always felt a wonderful Incitement, by re- 
flecting it was a Thing forbidden: And there- 
fore we ſee, in order to cultivate this Telt, the 
Wiſdom of the Nation hath taken ſpecial Care. 
that the Ladies ſhould be furniſhed with prohi- 
bited Silks, and the Men with prohibited Wine : 
And indeed it were to be wiſhed, that ſome 
other Prohibitions were promoted, in order to 
improve the Pleaſures of the Town; which, for 
want of ſuch Expedients, begin already, as l am 
told, to flag aud grow languid, giving way daily 
to cruel Inroads trom the Spleen. 


'T 15 likewiſe propoſed, as a great Advantage 
to the Publick, that if we oncediſcard the Syſtem 
of the Goſpel, all Religion will of courſe be 
baniſhed for ever, and conſequently along with 
it, thoſe grievous Prejudices of Education, which. 
under the Names of Conſcience, Honour, 
Juſtice, and the like, are ſo apt to diſturb the 


I Peace 
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Peace of human Minds, and the Notions where- 
of are ſo hard to be eradicated by right Reaſon 
or Free-Thinking, ſometimes during the whole 
Courſe of our Lives. 

HERE firſt I obſerve how difficult it is to get 
rid of a Phraſe which the World is once grown 
tond of, tho' the Occaſion that firſt produced it 
be entirely taken away. For ſome Years paſt, 
if a Man had but an ill-favour'd Noſe, the deep 
Thinkers of the Age would ſome way or other 
contrive to impute the Cauſe to the Prejudice of 
his Education. From this Fountain were faid 
to be derived all our fooliſh Notions of Juſtice, 
Piety, Love of our Country ; all our Opinions 
of God or a future State, Heaven, Hell, and the 
like: And there might formerly perhaps have 
been ſome Pretence for this Charge. But fo 
effectual Care hath been fince taken to remove 
thoſe Prejudices, by an entire Change in the Me- 
thods of Education, that (with Honour I men- 
tion it to our polite Innovators) the young Gen- 
tlemen, who are now on the Scene, ſeem to have 
not the leaſt Tin&ure left of thoſe Infuſions, or 
String of thoſe Weeds, and by conſequence the 
Reaſon for aboliſhing nominal Chriſtianity upon 
that Pretext, is wholly ceas'd. 


Fo R the reſt, it may perhaps admit a Con- 
troverſy, whether the baniſhing all Notions of 
Religion whatſoever would be inconvenient for 
the Vulgar. Not that I am in the leaſt of Opi- 
nion with thoſe who hold Religion to have been 

| | the 
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the Invention or Politicians, to keep the lower 
Part of the World in Awe by the Fear of invi- 
ſible Powers; unleſs Mankind were then very 
different from what it is now: For I look upon 
the Mats or Body ot our People here in Exg- 
land, to be as Free- I hinkers, that is to ſay, as 
ſtaunch Unbelievers, as any of the higheſt Rank. 
But I conceive ſome ſcattered Notions about a 
ſuperior Power to be of fingular Uſe for the 
common People, as furniſhing excellent Mate- 
rials to keep Children quiet when they grow pee- 
viſh, and providing Topicks of Amuſement in a 
tedious Wintcr-Night. 


LAST, Tis propoſed as a ſingular Ad- 
vantage, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will 


very much contribute to the uniting of Proze- | 


ſtants, by enlarging the Terms of Communion 
ſo as to take in all forts of Diſſenters, who are 
now ſhut out of the Pale upon Account of a few 
Ceremonies, which all Sides conteſs to be Things 
indifferent: That this alone will effectually au- 
{wer the great Ends of a Scheme for Compre— 
henſion, by opening a large noble Gate, at which 
all Bodies may enter ; whereas the chatterins 
with D:ſſenters, and dodging about this or t'o- 
ther Ceremony, is but like opening a few Wickets. 
and leaving them at Jar, by which no more than 
one can get in at a Lime, and that not without 
tooping, and ſideling, and ſqueezing his Body. 


To all this I anſwer, That there is one dar- 
ling Inclination of Mankind, which uſually aftects 
4 do 
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to be a Retainer to Religion, though ſhe be nei— 
ther its Parent, its Godmother, nor its Friend; 
I mcan the Spirit of Oppolition, that lived on 
before Chriſtianity, and can caſily ſubſiſt without 
it, Let us, tor inſtance, examine wherein the 
Oppolition of Sectarics among us confiſts; we 
ſhall tind Chriſtianity to have no Share in it at all. 
Docs the Goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched 
Iqucezed Coumtenance, a ſtitt formal Gait, a Sin- 
gularity of Xlanners and Habit, or any affected 
Forms and Modes of Speech ditferent from the 
realonable Part of Mankind? Yet, if Chriſtianity 
did not lend its Name to ſtand in the Gap, and to 
einploy or divert theſe Humours, they mult of 
neceſſity be ſpent in Contraventions to the Laws 
of the Land, and Dilturbance of the publick 
Peace. There is a Portion of Enthuſiaſin aſſigned 
to every Nation, which it it hath not proper Ob- 
jects to work on, will burit out, and ſet all into 
a Flame. If the Quiet ot a State can de bought 
by only flinging Mcn a few Ceremonies to de- 
VOur, it is a Purchale no wiſe Man would retuſe. 
Let the Mattifis amuſe themſelves about a Shcep's 
Skin ſtuffed with Hay, provided it will keep them 
trom worrying the Flock. The Inſtitution of 
Convents avroad, feecms in one point a Strain of 
great Witdom, there being few Irregularitics in 
numan Paſſions, which may not have recourſe 
to vent themicives. in ſome ot thote Orders, 
which are fo many Retreats tor the Speculative, 
the Melancholy, the Froud, the Silent, the Poli- 
tick, and the NMloroſe, to ſpend themlelves, and 
evaporate the noxious Particles; for each of 
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whom we in this Iſland are forced to provide 4 
ſeveral Sect of Religion, to keep them quiet; 
and whenever Chriltianity ſhall be aboliſhed, the 
Legiſlature muſt find ſome other Expedient to 
employ and entertain them. For what imports 
it how large a Gate you open, if there will be al- 
ways left a Number who place a Pride and a Merit 
in not coming in? 


HAv INS thus conſider'd the moſt important 
O djections againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief Ad- 
vantages propoſed by the Aboliſhing thereof; | 
ſhall now with equal Deference and Submiſlion 
to wiſer Judgments, as betore, proceed to men- 
tion a few Inconveniencies that may happen, it 
the Goſpel ſnould be repealed ; which perhaps the 
Projectors may not have ſufficiently conlidered. 


Ay firſt, I am very ſenſidle how much the 
Gentlemen of Wit and Pleaſure are apt to mur- 
mur, and be choaked at the Sight of ſo many 
dagpled-tail Parſons, that happen to fall in their 
Way, and offend their Eyes; but at the ſame 
time theſe wiſe Reformers do not conſider what 
an Advantage and Felicity it is, for great Wits 
to be always provided with Objects of Scorn and 
Contempt, in order to exerciſe and improve their 
1 alents, and divert their Spleen from ralling on 
each other, or on themſelves, eſpecially wheu al! 
this may be done without the leaſt imaginable 
Danger to their Perſons, 


AND 
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AND to urge another Argument of a parallel 
Nature: If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how 


could the Free- Thinkers, the ſtrong Reaſoners, 


and the Men of protound Learning, be able to 


find another Subject ſo calculated in all Points 


whereon to diſplay their Abilities. What won- 
dertul Productions of Wit ſhould we be deprived 
of, from thoſe whoſe Genius, by continual Prac- 
tice, hath been wholly turn'd upon Raillery and 
Invectives againlt Religion, and would therefore 
never be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh themſelves 
upon any other Subject, We are daily complain- 
ing of the great Decline of Wit among us, and 
would we take away the greateſt, perhaps the 
only Topic we have left? Who would ever have 
ſulpected Agill for a Wir, or Taland for a Phi- 
loſopher, if the inexhauſtible Stock of Chriſti- 
anity had not been at hand to provide them with 
Materials * What other Subject through all Art 


or Nature could have produced Tindall for a 


protound Author, or furniſhed him with Readers ? 
lt is the wiſe Choice of the Subject that alone 
adorns and diſtinguiſhes the Writer, For had 2 
Hundred tuch Pens as theſe have been employ'd 
on the tide of Religion, they would have imme- 
diately ſunk into Silence and Oblivion. | 


No do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my 
I'ears altogether imaginary, that the Aboliſhin 
ot Chriltianity may perhaps bring the Church in 
Danger, or at lealt put the Senate to the Trouble 


ot another ſecuring Vote. I deſire I may not 
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be miſtaken; I am far from preſuming to affirm 
or think that the Church is in Dangcr at preſent, 
or as | hings now (ſtand ; but we know not how 
ſoon it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian Religion is 
repealed. As plaulible as this Project ſeems, 
there may a dangerous Delign lurk under it : 
Nothing can be more notorious, than that the 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, $:cim ans, Anti-Triuitariaus, and 
other Sub-diviſions ot Free- I'hiakers, are Per- 
ſons of little Zeal for the prefent ecclefiattical 
Eſtabliſhment : Their declared Opinion is forre- 
pealing the Sacramental Teſt; they are very in- 
different with regard to Ceremonies ; nor do they 
hold the Jus Divinum of Epiſcopacy: I here- 
fore they may be intended as one politick Step 
towards altering the Conftitution of the Church 
eſtabliſhed, and ſetting up Presbyrery in the Stead, 
which I leave to be turther conſider'd by thoſe 
at the Helm. 


IN the laſt Place I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this Expedient, we ſhall run 
into the Evil we chicfly pretend to avoid; and 
that the Aboliſhment of the Chr:i/t:an Religion, 
will be the readieſt Courſe we can take to in- 
troduce Popery. And I am the more inclined 
to this Opinion, becauſe we know it has becn the 
conſtant Practice of the Feſazzs. to ſend over E- 
miſſaries, with Inſtructions to perſonate them- 
ſelves Members of the ſeveral prevailing Sects 
amongſt us. So it is recorded, that they have at 


ſundry Times appeared in the Guiſe of Presby- 


verians, Anataptiſts, Independent, and Quakers, 


according 
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according as any of theſe were moſt in Credit; 
fo, ſince the Fathion hath been taken up of ex- 
ploding Religion, the 0 Miflionarics have 
not been wanting to mix with the Free- I hinkers ; 
among whom Tzlaud, the great Oracle of the 
Antii-Corijts uns, is an Triſh Pricit, the Son of an 
Iriſh Ftieſt; and the moſt leatned aud ingenious 
Author of a Book called the Rights of the Chri- 
ſtian Charch, was in a proper Juncture recon» 
ciled to the Rmiſ Faith, whoie true Son, as 
appears by a hundred Pailages in his Treatiſe, he 
{till continues. Perhaps I could add ſome others 
to the Number; but the Fact is beyond Diſpute, 
and the Reaſoning they proceed by is right : For 
ſuppoſing Chriſtianity to be extinguiſhed, the 
People will never be at Eaſe till they find out 
ſome other Method of Worſhip ; which will as 


infallibly produce Superſtition, as this will end 
in Popery. 


AND therefore, if notwithſtanding all I have 
faid, it ſtill be thought neceflary to have a Bill 
brought in for repealing Chriſtianity, I would 
humbly offer an Amendment, That inſtead of 
the Word Chriſtianity may be put Religion in 
general. which I conceive will much better an- 
wer all the good Ends propoſed by the Pro- 
jectors of it. For, as long as we leave in being, 
a God and his Providence, with all the neceſſary 
Conſequences which cuiions and inquiſitive Men 
will be apt to draw from ſuch Premiſes, we do 
not ſtrike at the Root of the Evil, though we 
ſhould ever to effectually annihilate the preſent 
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Scheme of the Goſpel: For, of what Uſe is 
Freedom of Thought, if it will not produce 
Freedom of Adtion, which is the ſole End. how 
reincte focyer in Appearance, of alt Objections 
againſt Chriſtianity ; and therefore, the Free- 
Thinkers conſider it as a Sort of Edifice, where- 
in all the Parts have ſuch a mutual Dependance 
on each other, that it you hoppen to pull out one 
ſingle Nail, the whole Fabrick muſt fall to the 
Ground. This was happily expreſs'd by him 
who had heard of a I ext brought for Proof of 
the Trinity, which in an ancient Manuſcript was 
differently read; he thereupon immediately took 
the Hint, and by a ſudden Deduction of a long 
Sorites, moſt Logically concluded: Why, if it 
be as you ſay, I may ſafely whore and drink on, 
and defy the Parſon. From which, and many 
the like Inſtances eaſy to be produced, I think 
nothing can be more manifett, than that the 
Quarrel is not againſt any particular Points of 
hard Digeſtion in the Chriſtian Syſtem, but agaiuſt 
Religion in general, which, by laying Reſtraints 
on human 1 is ſuppoſed the great Enemy 
to the Freedom of Thought and Action. 


Upon the whole, if it ſhall ſtill be thought 
for the Benefit of Church and State, that Chri- 
ſtianity be aboliſhed, I conceive however, it may 
be more convenient to deter the Execution to a 
Time of Peace, and not venture in this Con- 
juncture to diſoblige our Allies, Who, as it falls 
out, are all Chriſtians, and many ot them, by 
the Prejudices of their Education, ſo bigotted, 
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as to place a ſort of Pride in the Appellation. 
If upon being rejected by them, we are to truit 
to an Alliance with the Tzrk, we ſhall tind our 
ſelves much deceived: For, as he is too remote, 
and generally engaged in War with the Pera 
Emperor, ſo his People would be more fcanda- 
lized at our Infidelity, than our Chriſtian Neigh 
bours. For they are not only ſtrict Obſervers ou; 
religious Worſhip, but, what is worſe, believe a 
God; which is more than is required or us, 
even while we preſerve tne Name of Chriſtians. 


To conclude: Whatever ſome may think of 
the great Advantages to Trade by this favourite 
Scheine, I do very much apprehend, that in fix 
Months Time after the Act is paſt for the Ex- 
tirpation of the Goſpel, the Bank and Eaſt- India 
Stock, may fall at leaſt One per Cent. And 
fince that is fifty Times more than ever the 
Wiſdom of our Age thought fit to venture for 
the Preſervation of Chriltianity, there is no Reaſon 
we ſhould be at ſo great a Lots, merely for the 
fake of deſtroying it. 
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To r HRE 
Counteſs of BER RLE x. 


MAbAu, 


ö Y Intention in prefixing your Lady- 
7 nl ſhip's Name, is not after the common 
Form, to deſire your Protection ot the 
following Papers; which 1 take to be 
a very unreaſonable Requelt; ſince by being in- 
{cribcd 


were ever ſeen apart in any other Perſons. That 
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ſcribed to your Ladyſhip, tho' without your 
Knowledge, and from a concealed Hand, you 
cannot recommend them without ſome Suſpicion 
of Partiality. My real Deſign is, I confeſs, tho 
very ſame J have often deteſted in moſt Dedica- 
tions; that of publiſhing your Praiſes to the 
World. Not upon the Subject of your Noble 
Birth, for I know others as Noble; or of the 
Greatneſs of your Fortune, for I know others 
tar greater; or of that beautiful Race (the images 
of their Parents) which calls you Mother: For 
even this may perhaps have been equall'd in ſome 
other Age or Country. Beſides, none of theſe 
Advantages do derive any Accompliſhments to 
the Owners, but ſerve at beſt only to adorn what 
they really poſſeſs. What I intend, is, your 
Piety, Truth, good Senſe and good Nature, 
Attability, and Charity; wherein I wiſh your 
Ladyſhip had many Equals, or any Superiors ; 
and I wiſh I could ſay I knew them too, for 
then your Ladyſhip might have had a Chance to 
eſcape this Addret:, In the mean time, I think 
ic highly neceſſary, i the Intereſt of Virtue and 
Religion, that the whole Kingdom ſhould be in- 
tormed in ſome Parts of your Character: For 
Inſtance, that the eaſieſt and politeſt Converſa- 
tion, join'd with the trueſt Piety, may be obſery'd 
in your Ladyſhip in as great Perfection as they 


by your Prudence and Management under ſeve- 
ral Diladvamages, you have preſerved the Luſtre 
ot tnat molt noble Family, into which you are 
gratted, and which 5 unmeaturable Tm 
F * 
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of Anceſiors for many Generations had too 
much eclipfſed. Then, how happily you per- 
form every Office of Lire, to which Providence 
hath called you : In the Education of thoſe two 
incomparable Daughters, whoſe Conduct is ſo 
univerſally admir'd ; in every Duty of a prudent, 
complying, affectionate Wife; in that Care which 
deſcends to the meaneſt of your Domeſticks; 
and laſtly, in that endleſs Bounty to the Poor, 
and Diſcretion where to dillribute it. I inſiſt on 
my Opinion, that it is of Importance for the Pub- 
lick to know this and a great deal more of your 
Ladyſhip; yet whoever goes about to inform 
them, ſhal!, inſtead of finding Credit, perhaps, 
be cenſured for a Flatterer. Jo avoid to uſual a 
Reproach, I declare this to be no Dedication, 
but properiy an Introduction to a Propoſal for 
the Advancement of Religion and Morals, by 
tracing, however imperfectly, ſome few Linea- 
ments in the Character ot a Lady, who bath 


dpent all her Lite in the Practice and Promotion 
of both. 


MONG all the Schemes offercd to the 
Publick in this projecting Age, I have ob- 
ſerved, with ſome Diſpleaſure, that there 

have never been any for the Improvement of 

Religion and Morals : Which, beſides the Picty 

of the Deſign, from the Conſequences of ſuch 

a Reformation in a future Lite, would be the 

beſt natural Means for advancing the publick 

Felicity of the State, as well as the preſent H 4 
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pineſs of every Individual. For, as much as 
Faith and Morality are declined among us, I am 
altogether confident, they might in a ſhort time, 
and with no very great trouble, be raiſed to as 
high a Perfection as Numbers are capable of re- 
ceiving. Indeed, the Method is fo eaſy and ob- 
vious, and ſome preſent Opportunities to good, 
that in order to have this Project reduced to 
Practice, there ſeems to want nothing more than 
to put thole in mind, who by their Honour, Du- 
ty, and Intereſt, are chiefly concerned. 


Burt becauſe it is idle to propoſe Remedies 
before we are aſſur'd of the Diſeaſe, or to be in 
Pain, till we are convinced of the Danger; I 
ſhall firſt Chevy in general, that the Nation is ex- 
tremely corrupted in Religion and Morals ; and 
then Iwill offer a ſhort Scheme for the Refor- 
mation ot both. 


As to the firſt ; I know it is reckoned but a 


Form of Specch when Divines complain of the 
Wickednels of the Age: However, I believe, 
upon a fair Comparitun With other Times and 
Countries, it would be found an undoubted 
TT ruth, 


Fox fiit, To deliver nothing but plain Mat- 
ter of Fact without Exaggcration or Satyr, I ſup- 


poſe it will ve granted, that hardly one in a hun- 
dred among our People of Quality or Gentry, 


appears to act by any Principle of Religion; 
That great Numbers of them do entirely diſcard 
G G it, 
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it, and are ready to own their Disbelief of all 
Revelation in ordinary Diſcourſe. Nor is the 
Caſe much better among the Vulgar, cſpecial!y 
in great Towns, where the Prophanenels and Ig- 
norance of Handicraftſmen, ſmall Traders, Scr- 
vants, and the like, are to a Degrce very hard to 
be imagined gicater. 'T hen, it is obterved abroad, 
that no Race of Mortals hath ſo little Senſe of 
Religion as the ZExgl:ſ» Soldiers; to contirm 
which, I have been often told by great Officers 
in the Army, that in the whole Compaſs of their 
Acquaintance, they could not recollect three of 
their Profeſſion, who ſfecm'd to regard or be- 
lieve one Syllable of the Goſpel: And the ſame- 
at leaſt may be affirmed of the Fleet. The Con- 
ſequences of all which, upon the Actions of 
Men, are equally manifeſt. They never go about, 
as in former Times, to hide or pailiate their Vices, 
but expoſe them freely to View like any other 
common Occurrences of Life, 'without the leaſt 
Reproach from the World or themſelves. For 
inſtance, any Man will tell you, he intends to 
be drunk this Evening, or was ſo laſt Night, with 
as little Ceremony or Scruple, as he would tell 
you the T ime of the Day. He will let you know 
he is going to a Whore, or that he has got a 
Clap, with as much Indifferency as he would a 
Piece of publick News. He will ſwear, curſe, 
or blaſpheme, without the leaſt Paſſion or Pro- 
vocation. And though all Regard for Reputa— 
tion is not quite laid aſide in the other Sex, tis 
however at ſo low an Ebb, that very few among 
them ſeem to think Virtue and Conduct of ab- 
3 _ ſolute 
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ſolute Neceſſity for preſerving it. If this be not 
ſo, how comes it to paſs, that Women of tainted 
Reputations find the ſame Countenance and Re- 
ception in all publick Places, with thoſe of the 
niceſt Virtue, who pay, and receive Viſits from 
them without any manner of Scruple; which 
Proceeding, as it is not very old among us, fo I 
take it to be of moſt pernicious Conlequence : 
It looks like a fort of compounding between 
Virtue and Vice, as if a Woman were allowed 
to be vicious, provided ſhe be not profligate ; as 
i there were a certain Point where Gallantry 
ends, and Infamy begins; or that a hundred cri- 
minal Amours were not as parconable as half 


4 Score. 


BESIDE thoſe Corruptions already mention- 
ed, it would be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as 
ariſe from the Exceſs of Play or Gaming: The 
Cheats, the Quarrels, the Oaths, and Blaſphe- 
mies, among the Men ; among the Women, the 
Neglect of Houſhold Affairs, the unlimited Free- 
doms, the undecent Paſſion ; and laſtly, the 


known Inlet to all Lewdneſs, when after an il! 


Run, the Per/vz muſt anſwer the Defects of the 
Purſe : The Rule on ſuch Occaſions holding 
true in Play, as it does in Law); Quod non ba- 
bet in Crumena, luat in Corpore. - 
Br all theſe are but Trifles in Compariſon, 
f we ſtep into other Scenes, and conſider the 
Fraud and Cozenage of Trading Men and Shop- 
Neepers; that inſatiable Gulph of me and 
| ppl l- 
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Oppreſſion, the Law. _ The open Traffick for 
al! Civil and Military Employments (I wiſh it 
reſted there) without the leaſt Regard to Merit 
or Qualifications : The corrupt Management of 
Nlen in Office; the many deteltable Abulcs in 
chuſing thoſe who repreſent the People, with 
the Management of Intereſts and Factions among 
the Repreſentatives: To which I mult be bold 
to add, the Ignorance of ſome of the lower 
Clergy; the mcan ſervile Temper of others; the 
pert pragmatical Demeanour of ſeveral young 
Stagers in Divinity, upon their firit producing 
themſelves into the World; with many other 
Circumſtances ncedlefs, or rather invidious to 
mention; Which falling in with the Corruptions 
alrcady related, have, however unzuſtly, almott 
render'd the whole Order contemptible. 


T'n1ls is a fort View of the general Depra- 
vities among us, without entring into Particulars, 
which would be an endleſs Labour. Now, as 
univerſal and decp-rooted as theſe appear to be, 
I am utterly deceived, if an effectual Remedy 
might not be applied to moſt of them; neither 
am I at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative Project, 
but ſuch a one as may be ealily put in Execu- 
ion. 


FOR, While the Prerogative of giving all 
Einployments continues in the Crown, either im- 
mediately, or by Subordination, it is in the Power 
ot the Hrince to make Picty and Virtue become 
the F:ſhion of the Age, it at the ſame time he 
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would make them neceflary Qualifications for 
Favour and Preferment. 


Ir is clear from prefent Experience, that the 
bare Example of the beſt Prince, will not have 
any mighty Influence where the Age is very cor- 
rupt. For, when was there ever a better Prince 
on the Throne than the preſent Queen? I do not 
talk of her Talent for Government, her Love of 
the People, or any other Qualities that are purely 
regal; but her Piety, Charity, I emperance, Con- 
jugal Love, and whatever other Virtues do beſt 
adorn a private Life; wherein, without Queſtion 
or Flattery, ſhe hath no Superior: Yet neither 
will it be Sutyr or peeviſh Invective to affirm, 
that Infidelity and Vice are not much diminiſhed 
fince her coming to the Crown, nor will, in 
probability, till tome more effectual Remedy be 
provided. 


Tubus human Nature ſeems to lie under this 
Diſadvantage, that the Example alone of a vi- 
cious Prince Will in time corrupt an Age; but 
that of a good one will not be ſufficient to re- 
form it, without further Endeavours. Princes 
mult therefore fupply this Defect by a vigorous 
Exerciſe of that Authority, which the Law has 
left them, by making it every Man's Intereſt and 
Honour to cultivate Religion and V irtue, by ren— 
dering Vice a Diſgrace, aud the certain Ruin to 
Preterment or Pretenſions: All which they ſhould 
firſt attempt in their own Courts and Families. 
For inſtance, might not the Queen's CORE 
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of the middle and lower ſort, be obliged, upon 
Penalty of Suſpenſion or Loſs of their Employ- 
ments, to a conſtant weekly Attendance on the 
Service of the Church; to a decent Behaviour 
in it; to receive the Sacrament four Times in 
the Year; to avoid Swearing and irreligious pro- 
phane Diſcourſes; and to the appearance at leaſt, 
of Temperance and Chaſtity? Iviight nor the 
Care of all this be committed to the ſtrict In- 
ſpection of proper Officers? Might not thoſe of 
higher Rank and nearer Acceſs to Her Majeſty, 


receive her own Commands to the fame pur- 


poſe, and be countenauced or disfavoured ac- 
cording as they obey * Might not the Queen lay 
her Injunctions on the Bilhops, and other great 
Men of undoubted Piety, to make diligent En- 
quiry, and give her notice, if any Perton about 
her ſhould happen to be of Libertine Principles 
or Morals ? Night not al! thoſe who enter up- 
on any Office in her XMlajeſty's Family, be ob- 
liged to take an Oath parallel with that againſt 
Simony, which is adminittred to the Clergy ? 
Tis not to be doubted, but that if theſe or the 
like Procegdings were duly obſerved, Morality 
and Religion would ſoon become faſhionable 


Court Virtues; and be taken up as the only Me- 


thods to get or keep Employments there; which 
alone would have mighty Influence upon many 
of the Nobility and principal Gentry. 


BUT it the like Methods were purſued as far 
as poffible, with regard to thole who are in the 
great Emp! oyments ot State, it is hard to cons 
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ceive how general a Reformation it might in 
time produce among us. For if Fiety and Vir- 
tue were once reckoned Qualitications neccilary 
for Preferment, every Man thus endowed, whe: 
put into great Stations, would readily imitate the 
(Queen's Erumplc in the Diſtribution of all Ot- 
fices in his Diſpoſal; eſpecially if any apparent 
Tranſgreſſion through Favour or Partiality, would 
be imputed-to him for a Miſdemeanor, by which 
he muſt certainly forfeit his Favour an Station: 
And there being ſuch great Numbers in Empioy- 
ment, ſcatter'd through every Town and County 
in this Kingdom, if all theſe were exemplary in 
the Conduct of their Lives, Things would ſoon 
take a new Face, and Religion receive a mighty 
Encouragement: nor would the Publick Weal 
be leſs advanced; ſince, of nine Offices in ten 
that are ill executed, the Defect is not in Capa- 
city or Underſtanding, but in common Honeſty. 
| know no Employment for which Piety diſ- 
qualifies any Man; and if it did, 1 donbt, the 
Objection would not be very ſeaſonably offered 
at preſent: Becauſe, it is perhaps too juſt a Re- 
flection, that in the Diſpofal of Places, the Queſ- 
tion whether a Perſon be fit for what he is re- 
commended, is very often the laſt that is thought 
on or regarded. 


Inu Av E often imagined, that ſomething pa- 
rallel to the Office ot Cenſors anciently in Kome, 
would be of mighty Uſe among us, and could 
be eaſily limited trom running into any Exorbi- 
tances. The Roman, underitood Liberty at leaſt 
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as well as we, were as jealous of it, and upon 
every Occaſion as bold Aſſertors. Yet I do not 
remember to have read any great Complaints of 
the Abuſes in that Office among them; but ma— 
ny admirable Effects of it are left upon Record. 
There are ſeveral pernicious Vices frequent and 
notorious among us, that eſcape or clude tie 
Puniſhment of anv Law we have yet invented, 
Or have had no Law at all againſt them; ſucb as 
Athciſm, Drunkenneſs, Fraud, Avarice, and ſe- 
vera! others; which by this Inſtitution, wiſely 
regulated, might be much reformed. Suppole, 
tor initance, that Itinerary Commiſſioners were 
appointed to inſpect every where throughout the 
Kingdom into the Conduct (at leaſt) of Men in 
Office, with reſpect to their Morals and Reli- 
$100, as well as their Abilities; to receive the 
;omplaints and Informations that ſhould be of- 
fered againſt them, and make their Report here 
vpon Oath, to the Court or the Miniſtry, who 
ſhould reward or puniſh accordingly. I avoid 
entring into the Particulars of this or any other 
Scheme, which coming from a private Hand, 
might be liable to many Defects, but would ſoon 
be digeſted by the Wiſdom of the Nation : And 
ſurely, ſix thouſand Pounds a Year would not 
be ill laid out among as many Commiſſioners 
duly qualified, who in three Diviſions ſhould be 
peri®nally obliged to take their yearly Circuits 
tor that Purpoſe. 


BUT this is beſide my preſent Deſign, which 
Was Ouly to ſhew what Degree of Retormation 
| is 
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is in the Power of the Queen, without the In- 
tetpoſition of the Legiſlature, and which her Ma- 
jelty is, without queſtion, obliged in Conſcience 
to endeavour by her Authority, as much as ſhe 
does by her Practice. 


Ir will be eaſily granted, that the Example of 
this great Town hath a mighty Influence over 
the whole Kingdom ; and it is as manifeſt, that 
the Town is equally influenced by the Court and 
the Miniſtry, and thoſe who by their Employ- 
ments, or their Hopes, depend upon them. Now, 
if under fo excellent a Princets as the preſent 
Queen, we would ſuppoſe a Family ſtrictly re- 
gulated as I have above propoſed ; a Miniltry, 
where every ſingle Perſon was of diſtinguiſhed 
Piety; if we ſhould ſuppoſe all great Offices of 
State and Law filled after the ſame manner, and 
with ſuch as were equally diligent in chuſing 
Perſons, who in their ſeveral Subordinations 
would be obliged to follow the Examples of 
their Superiors, under the Penalty of Loſs of Fa- 
vour and Place; will not every body grant, that 
the Empire of Vice and Irreligion would be 
ſoon deſtroyed in this great Metropolis, and re- 
ceive a terrible Blow through the whole Ifland, 
which hath ſo great an Intercourſe with it, and 
ſo much affects to follow its Faſhions ? 


Fo R, if Religion were once underſtood to be 
the neceſſary Step to Favour and Preferment, 
can it be imagined that any Man would open!y 
ottend agaiuſt it, who had the leaft Regard = 
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his Reputation or his Fortune? There is no Qua- 
lity fo contrary to any Nature, which Men can- 
not affect, and put on upon occaſion, in order 
to ferve an Intereſt, or gratity a prevailing Paſ- 
fion. The proudeſt Man will perſonate Humi- 
lity, the moroſeſt learn to flatter, the lazicit will 
be ſedulons and active, where he is in purſuit of 
What he has much at heart: How ready there- 
fore would moſt Men be to ſtep into the Paths 
of Virtue and Piety, if they intallibly led to Fa- 
Your and Fortune ? 


If Swearing and Prophaneneſs, ſcandalous and 
avowed Lewduets, excctiive Gaming and In- 
temperance, were a little diſcountenanced in the 
Army, I cannot readily ſee what il! Conſequen- 
ces could be apprenended If Gentlenien of that 
' Profeſſion were at leaſt obliged to tome external 
Decorum in their Conduct, or even if 2 profli- 
gate Life and Character were not a means of 
Advancement, and the Appearance of Picty a 
molt infallible Hindrance, it is impoſſible the 
Corruptions there ſhould be ſo univerſal and ex- 
Orbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeveral great 
Officers, that no Troops abroad are fo ill d:tci- 
plined as the Elis; which cannot. well be o- 
therwiſe, while the common Soldiers have per- 
petually before their Eyes the vicious Example of 
their Leaders; and it is hardly poſſible for thoſe 
to commit any Crime, whereof theſe are not 
infinitely more guilty, and with lels Tempta— 
£10N. 


IT 
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iT is commonly charged upon the Gentle- 
men of the Army, that the beaſtly Vice of drink- 
ing to Exceſs hath ocen lately from their Exam- 
ple reſtored among us; which for ſome Years 
before, was almolt dropt in Exgland. But, who- 
ever the Introducers were, they have ſucceeded 
to a Miracle; many of the young Nobility and 
Gentry are already become great Proficicnts, and 
are under no manner of Concern to hide their 
Talent, but are got beyond all Senſe of Shame, 
or F car of Reproach. 


Ius might ſoon be remedied, if the Queen 
would think fit to declare, that no young Per- 
ſon of Quality whatſoever, who was notoriouſly 
acdicted to that or any other Vice, ſhould be ca- 
pable of her Favour, or even admitted into her 
Preſence ; with poſitive Command to her Mi- 
niſters, and others in great Office, to treat them 
in the ſame manner; after which, all Men who 
had any Regard for their Reputation, or any 
Frotpect ot Preferment, would avoid their Com- 


merce. This would quickly make Vice fo ſcan- 


dalous, that thoſe who could not ſubdue, would 
at lealt endeavour to diſguiſe it. 


By the like Methods, a ſtop might be put to 
that ruinous Practice of deep Gaming ; and the 
Reaſon why it prevails ſo much, is becauſe a 
Treatment directiy oppoſite in every Point is made 
uſe of to promote it; by which means the Laws 
made againſt this Abuſe are wholly eluded. 
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Ir cannot be denied that the Want of ſtrict 


Diſcipline in the Univerſities hath been of perni- | 


cious Conſequence to the Youth of this Nation, 
who are there almolt left entirely to their own 
Management, eſpecially thoſe among them of 
better Quality and Fortune; who becaule they 
are not under a Neceflity of making Learning 
their Maintenance, are caſily allowed to pals 
their Time and take their Degrees with little or 
no Improvement : than which there cannot well 
be a greater Abſurdity. For if no Advancement of 
Knowledge can be had from thoſe Places, the 
Time there ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt, becauſe 
cvery ornamental Part of Education is better 
taught elſewhere: And as for keeping Youths 
out of Harm's way, 1 doubt, where ſo many of 
them are got together, at full Liberty of doing 
what they pleaſe, it will not anſwer the End. 
But, whatever Abuſes, Corruptions, or Devia- 
tions from Statutes have crept into the Univer- 
fities, through Neglect, or Length of Time, they 
might in a great Degree be reformed by ſtrict 
Injunctions trom Court (upon each particular) 


to the Viſitors and Heads of Houſes ; beſides 


the peculiar Anthority the Queen may have in 
teveral Colleges, whereof ner Predeceſſors were 
the Founders, And among other Regulations, 
it would be very convenient to prevent the Ex- 
ceſs of Drink, with that ſcurvy Cuſtom among 
the Lads, and Parent of the former Vice, the 
taking of Tobacco, where it is not abſolutely ne- 
cetlary in Point of Health. | 
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Ron the Univerſities, the young Nobility, 
and others of great Fortunes, are ſent for early 
up to Town, for fear of contracting any Airs 
of Pedantry by a College Education. Many of 
the younger Gentry retire to the Inns of Court, 
where they are wholly left to their own Diſcre- 
tion. And the Conſequence of this Remiſneſs 
in Education appears by obſerving, that nine in 
ten of thoſe who riſe in the Church or the Court, 
the Law or the Army, are younger Brothers, 
or new Men, whoſe narrow Fortunes have torced 
them upon Induſtry and Application. 


As for the Inns of Court, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them to be much degenerated, they mult needs 
be the wortt inſtituted Seminaries in any Chriſtian 
Country ; but whether they may be corrected 
without Interpoſition of the Legiſlature, I have 
not Skill enough to determine. However, it is 
certain that all wiſe Nations have agreed in the 
Neceſſity of a ſtrict Education, which conſiſted, 
among other Things, in the Obſervance of mo- 
ral Duties, eſpecially Juſtice, Temperance, and 
Chaſtity, as well as the Knowledge of Arts, and 
bodily Exerciſes : But all theſe, among us, are 
laughed out or doors. 


W1THOUT the leaſt Intention to offend 
the Clergy, I cannot but think, that through a 
miitaken Notion and Practice, they prevent them- 
lelves from doing much Service, which other— 
wile might lie in their Power, to Religion and 

irtue 
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Virtue: I mean, by atftcQing fo much to con- 
verle with each other, and caring fo little to 
mingle with the Laity. They have thcir particu- 
lar Clubs, aud particular Coftee-houtes, Where 
they generally appear in Cluſters : A lingle Di- 
Vine dares hardly ſhew his Perſon among Num— 
bers of fine Gentlemen; or it he happens to tall 
iuto luch Company, he is tilent and ſuſpicious, 
in continual Apprenenſion that foine pert Man 
ot Plcature ſhould break an unmannerly Jeſt, 
and make him ridiculous. Now | take this Be— 
haviour ot the Clergy to be jvit as reatonable, as 
it the Phyticiaus ſhould agree to ſpend their Time 
in viliting one another, or their teveral Apothe— 
caries, and leave their Paticuts to ſhut tor them- 
ſelves. In my humble Opinion, the Clergy nian's 
Bulineſs lics entirelß among the Laity ; neither 
is there, perhaps, a more effectual Way to tor- 
ward the Salvation of Mens Souls, than tor ſpi— 
ritual Pcrions to make themtclves as agreeable 
as they can in the Converlations of the World; 
tor which a learned Education gives them great 
Advantage, if they would pleaſe to improve and 
apply it. It 1o happens, that the Hen of Plea- 
ſure, who never go to Church, nor ainulſe 
themſelves to read Books of Devotion, form 
their Ideas of the Clergy trom a few poor Stro- 
lets they often obſerve in the Strects, or ſheaking 
out of tome Perton of Quality's Houte, where 
they are hired by the Lady at ten Shillings a 
Month; while tnote of better Figure and Parts 
do ſeldom appear, to correct theſe Notions. And 
let ſome Reatuners think what they plcale, 'tis 


certain. 
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certain, that Men mult be brought to eſteem and 
love the Clergy, before they can be perſuaded to 
be in love with Religion. No Man values the 
beſt Medicine, if adminiſter*d by a Phyſician whoſe 
Perſon he hates or deſpiſes. If the Clergy were 
as forward to appear in all Companies, as other 
Gentlemen, and would a little ſtudy the Arts of 
Converſation, to make themſelves agreeable, they 
mizht be welcome at every Party, where there 
was the leaſt Regard for Politeneſs or good 
Senſe; and conſequently prevent a thouſand vi- 
cious or prophane Diſcourſes, as well as Ac- 
tions ; neither would Men of Underſtanding 
complain, that a Clergyman was a Conſtraint 
upon the Company, becauſe they could not ſpeak 
Blaſphemy or obſcene Jeſts before him. hile 
the People are ſo jealous of the Clergy's Ambi- 
tion, as to abhor all Thoughts of the Return of 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline among them, I do not 
lee any other Method left for Men of that Func - 
on to take, in order to reform the World, than 
by uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſelves ac- 
ceptable to the Laity. This, no doubt, is Part 
of that Wiſdom of the Serpent, which the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity direQs, and is the very Me- 
thod uſed by St. Paul, who became all Things to 


all Men, to the Fews a few, and a Greek to the 
Greeks. 


How to remedy theſe Inconveniences, may 

| be a Matter of ſome Difficulty, ſince the Clergy 

lem to be of an opinion, that this Humour of 

rr themſelves is a Part of their Duty; 
VOL. I. H nay, 
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nay, as I remember, they have been told fo by 
ſome of their Biſhops in their paſtoral Letters, 
particularly by one among them of great Merit 
and Diſtinction, who yet, in his own Practice, 
hath all his Life-time taken a Courſe directly 
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contrary. But I am deceived, if an aukward 
Shame and Fear of ill Uſage from the Laity, 
have not a greater Share in the miſtaken Con- 
duct, than their own Inclinations : However, if 
the outward Profeſſion of Religion and Virtue 
were once in Practice and Countenance at Court, 
as well as among all Men in Office, or who 
have any Hopes or Dependence for Preferment, 
a good Treatment of the Clergy would be the 
neceſſary Conſequence of fuch a Retormation ; 
and they would ſoon be wiſe enough to ſee their 
pwn and Intereſt in qualifying themſelves 
for Lay-Converſation, when once they 'were ont 
of Fear of being choaked by Ribaldry or Pro- 


phaneneſs. 


THERE is one further Circumſtance upon 
this Occaſion, which I know not whether it will 
be very Orthodox to mention: The Clergy are 
the only Sett of Men among us, who con- 

ſtantly wear a diſtin& Habit from others: The 
Conſequence of which (not in Reaſon but in 
Fact) is this, that as long as any ſcandalous Per- 
ſons appear in that Dreſs, it will continue in 
ſome degree a general Mark of Contempt. Who- 
ever happens to ſee a Scounzret in a Gown, reel- 


ing home at Midnight (a Sight neither frequer? | 
-gor miraczlons) is apt to entertain an ill Idea of 


the 
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the whole Order, and at the ſame time to be ex- 
tremely comtorted in his own Vices. Some 
Remedy might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling 
Gentlemen who come up to Town to ſeek their 
Fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed to the Weſt-Indies, 
where there is Work enough, and where ſome 
better Proviſion ſhould be made for them, than 
I doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if no Per- 
ſon were allowed to wear the Habit who had 
not ſome Preferment in the Church, or at leaſt 
ſome temporal Fortune ſufficient to keep him 
out of Contempt? Though, in my Opinion, it 
were infinitely better, if all the Clergy (except 
the Biſhops) were permitted to appear like other 
Men of the graver Sort, unleſs at thoſe Seaſons 


when they are doing the Buſineſs of their Func- 
tion. | 


THERE is one Abuſe in this Town which 


wonderfully contributes to the Promotion of 


Vice; that ſuch Men are often put into the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace, whoſe Intereſt it is, that 
Virtue ſhould be, utterly baniſhed from among 
us; who maintain, or at; leaſt enrich themſelves 
by encouraging the groſſeſtlmmoralities ; to whom 


| all the Baud of the Ward pay Contribution for 


Shelter and Protection from the Laws. Thus 


| theſe worthy Magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſening 


Enormities, are the Occaſion of juſt twice as 
much Debauchery as there would be without 


cem. For thoſe infamous Women are forced 


upon doublingtheir Work and Induſtry, to anſwer 
duble Charges, of paying the Juſtice, and ſup- 


porting 
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porting themſelves. Like Thieves who eſcape 
the Gallows, and are let out to ſteal in order to 
diſcharge the Goaler's Fees. 


Ir is not to be queſtion'd, but the Queen and 
Miniitry might eafily redreſs this abominable 
Grievance ; by enlarging the Number of Juſtices 
of the Peace, by endeavouring to chuſe Men of 
virtuous Principles, by admitting none who have 
not conſiderable Fortunes; perhaps, by receiving 
into the Number ſome of the moſt eminent Cler- 

: Then, by forcing all of them upon ſevere 
ae to act when there is Occaſion, and 
not permitting any who are offered, to refuſe 
the Commiſſion ; but in theſe two laſt Caſes, 
which are very material, I doubt there will be 
need of the Legiſlature, MER 


TRA Reformation of the Stage is entirely in 
the Power of the Queen; and in the Conſequen- 
ces it hath upon the Minds of younger People, 
does very well deſerve the ſtricteſt Care. Beſide 
the undecent and prophane Paſſages; beſide the 
perpetual turning into Ridicule the very FunQion 
of the Prieſthood, with other Irregularities in moſt 
modern Comedies, which have been often ob- 
jected to them; it is worth obſerving the diſtri- 
butive Juſtice of the Authors, which is conſtant- 
ly applied to the Puniſhment of Virtue, and the 
Reward of Vice; directly oppoſite to the Rules 
of their belt Criticks, as well as to the Practice 
of Dramatick Poets in all other Ages and Coun- 
tries. For example, a Country Squire, who is 

repre- 
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repreſented with no other Vice but that of be- 
ing a Clown, and having the provincial Accent 
upon his Tongue, which is neither a Fault, nor 
in his Power to remedy ; mult be condemn'd to 
marry a caſt Wench, or a crack'd Thambermaid. 
Oa the other fide, a Rakehell of the Town, 
whoſe Character is ſet oft with no other Ac- 
compliſhments but exceſſive Prodigality, Pro- 
phaneneſs, Intemperance, and Luſt, is rewarded 
with the Lady of great Fortune, to repair his 
own, which his Vices had almoſt ruined. And, 
as in a Tragedy, the Hero is repreſented to have 
obtained many Victories, in order to raiſe his 
Character in the Minds of the SpeQators; ſo the 
Hero of a Comedy is repreſented to have been 
victorious in all his Intrigues for the ſame Rea- 
ſon. I do not remember that our Exgliſp Poets 
ever ſuffer'd a criminal Amour to ſucceed upon 
the Stage, till the Reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond. Ever ſince that time, the Alderman is 
made a Cuckold, the deluded Virgin is debauch- 
ed, and Adultery and Fornication are ſuppoſed 
to be committed behind the Scenes, as part of 
the Action. | heſe and many more Corruptions 
of the 1 heatre, peculiar to our Age and Nation, 
need continue no longer than while the Court is 
content to onnive at or neglect them. Surely 
a Penſion would not be ill employ'd on ſome 
Men of Wit, Learning, and Virtue, who might 
have Power to Itrike out every offenſive or un- 
becoming Paſſage from Plays already written, as 
well as thoſe that may be offered to the Stage 
tor the future. By which and other wiſe Regu- 
| * lations, 
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lations, the Theatre might become a very inno- 
cent and uſeful Diverſion, inſtead of being 2 
Scandal and Reproach to our Religion and 
Country. 


T HE Propoſals I have hitherto made for the 
Advancement of Religion and Morality, are 
ſach as come within reach of the Adminiſtration ; 
ſuch as a pious active Prince, with a ſteddy Re- 
ſolution, might ſoon bring to Effect. Neither 
am I aware of any ObjeQions to be raiſed againſt 
What I have advanced; unleſs it ſhould be thought, 
that the making Religion a neceſſary Step to In- 
tereſt and Favour, might increaſe Hypocriſy a- 
mong us: And I readily believe it would. But 
if One in Twenty ſhould be brought over to true 
Piety by this or the like Methods, and the other 
Nineteen be only Hypocrites, the Advantage 
would till be . Beſides, Hypocriſy is much 
more eligible than open Infidelity and Vice ; it 
wears the Livery of Religion, it acknowledges 
her Authority, and is cautious of giving a Scan- 
dal. Nay, a long continued Diſguiſe is too great 
a Conſtraint upon human Nature, eſpecially an 
Engl:ſþ Diſpoſition; Men would leave off their 
Vices out of mere Wearineſs, rather than un- 
dergo the Toil and Hazard, and perhaps Expence, 
of pr:Qifing them perpetually in private, And | 
believe it is often with Religion as with Love 
which by much diſſembling, at laſt grows real. 


ALL other Projects to this great End have 
proved hitherto ineffectual. Laws againit _— 
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rality have not been executed ; and Proclama- 


tions occaſionally iſſued out to inforce them, are 
wholly unregarded as Things of Form. Reli- 


gious Societies. though begun with excellent In- 
tention, and by Perſons of true Piety, are ſaid 
I know not whether truly or no, to have dwindled 
into factious Clubs, and grown a Trade to en- 
rich little knaviſh Informers of the meaneſt Rank, 
ſuch as common Conſtables, and broken Shop- 


keepers. 


AND that ſome effeQual Attempt ſhould be 
made towards ſuch a Reformation, is, perhaps, 


more necei than People commonly appre- 
hend ; — 4 the Ruin of a State is generally 


preceded by an univerſal cy of Man- 
ners, and Commant of Religion; which is en- 
tirely our Caſe at preſent, 


| Diis te minorem quod regir, imperas, Hor. 


NEIT HER is this a Matter to be deferred 
till a more convenient Time of Peace and Lei- 
fure : Becauſe a Reformation in Mens Faith and 
Morals, is the beſt natural, as well as religious 
Means to bring the War to a good Concluſion. 
For if Men in Truſt performed their Duty for 
Conſcience fake, Affairs would not ſuffer throꝰ 
Fraud, Falſhood, and Neglect, as they now per- 
petually do. And if they believed a God and his 
Providence, and acted accordingly, they might 
reaſonably hope for his Divine Aſſiſtance in ſo 
luſt a Cauſe as ours. 
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Nox could the Majeſty of the Exgliſh Crown 
appear, __ any Occaſion, in a greater Luſtre, 
either to Foreigners. or Subjects, than by an Ad- 
miniſtration, which producing ſuch great Effeds, 
would diſcover ſo much Power. And Power 
being the natural Appetite of Princes, a limited 
Monarch cannot ſo well gratify it in any thing 
at a ſtrict Execution of the Laws. 


BESIDES; all Parties would be obliged to 
cloſe with fo good a Work as this, for their 
own Reputation : Neither is any Expedient more 
likely to unite them. For, the molt violent 
Party-men I have ever obſerved, are ſuch as in 
the Conduct of their Lives have diſcovered leaſt 
Senſe of Religion or Morality ; and when all ſuch 
are laid aſide, at leaſt thoſe among them as fhall 
be found incorrigible, it will be a Matter per- 
haps of no great Difficulty to reconcile the reſt. 


Tux many Corruptions at preſent in every 
Branch of Buſineſs, are almoſt inconceivable. 1 
have heard it computed by skiltul Perſons, that 
of Six Millions, raiſed every Year for the Ser- 
vice of the Publick, one Third, at leaſt, is ſunk 
and intercepted through the ſeveral Claſſes and 
Subordinations of arttul Men in Office, before 
the Remainder is applied to the proper Uſe. 
This is an accidental ill Effect of our Freedom. 
And while ſuch Men are in Truſt, who have 
no Check from within, nor any Views but to- 
ward their Intereſt, there is no other Fence - 
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gainſt them but the Certainty of being hanged 
upon the firſt Diſcovery, by the arbitrary Will 
of an unlimited Monarch, or his Vixier. A- 
mong us the only Danger to be apprehended, is 
the Loſs of an Employment; and that Danger 
is to be eluded a thouſand Ways. Beſides, when 
Fraud is great, it furniſhes Weapons to defend 
itſelf; And at worſt, if the Crimes be ſo flagrant, 
that a Man is laid afide out of perfect Shame, 
(which rarely happens) he retires loaded with 
the Spoils of the Nation; Ez fruitur Diis iratis. 
could name a Commiſſion, where ſeveral Per- 
ſons, out of a Salary of five hundred Pounds, 
with other viſible Revenues, have always lived 
at the Rate of two Thouſand, and laid out forty 
or fifty Thouſand upon Purchaſes of Land or 
Annuities. An Hundred other Inſtances of the 
ſame Kind might eafily be produced. What 
Remedy therefore can be found againſt ſuch 


Grievances in a Conſtitution like ours, but to 


bring Religion into Countenance, and encourage 
thoſe who from the Hope of future Reward, 
and Dread of future Puniſhment, will be moved 
to act with Juſtice and Integrity? | 
Tris is not to be accompliſhed any other 
Way, but by introducing Religion as much as 
poſſible to be the Turn and Faſhion of the Age; 
which only lies in the Power of the Admini- 
ſtration, the Prince with utmoſt Strictneſs re- 
gulating the Court, the Miniſtry, and other Per- 
fons in great Employment; and theſe by their 
Example and Authority reforming all who have 
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Ir is certain that a Reformation ſucceſsfully 


carried on in this great Town, would in Time 


ſpread itſelf over the whole Kingdom; fince 
moſt of the conſiderable Youth paſs here that 
Seaſon of their Lives wherein ſtrongeſt Impreſ- 
fions are made, in order to improve their Educa- 
tion, or advance their Fortune; and thoſe a- 
mong them who return into their ſeveral Coun- 
tries, are ſure to be followed and imitated as 
the greateſt Patterns of Wit and good Breed- 
ing. 


AND if Things were once in this Train, that 
is, if Virtue and Religion were eltabliſhed as the 
neceſſary Titles to Reputation and Preterment, 
and if Vice and Infidelity were not only loaden 
with Infamy, but made the infallible Ruin of all 
Mens Pretenſions; our Duty, by becoming our 
Intereſt, would take Root in our Natures, and 
mix with the very Genius of our People; ſo that 


it would not be eaſy for the Example of one 


wicked Prince to bring us back to our former 
Corruptions. 


I HAVE confined myſelf (as it is before ob- 
ſerved) to thoſe Methods for the Advancement 
of Piety, which are in the Power of a Prince li- 
mited like ours, by a ſtrict Execution of the 
Laws already in Force. * And this is enough for 
a ProjeQ that comes without any Name or Re- 
commendation : 1 doubt, a great deal more than 
will ſuddenly be reduced into Practice. TR. 
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if any Diſpofition ſhould appear towards ſo good 
2 Work, it is certain, that the Aſſiſtance of the 
Legiſlative Power would be neceſſary to make it 
more compleat. I will inſtance only a few Par- 
ticulars. 


Ix order to reform the Vices of this Town,. 
which, as we have ſaid, hath ſo mighty an In- 
fluence on the whole Kingdom, it would be very 
inſtrumental, to have a Law made, that all Ta- 
verns or Ale-houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs 
their Company by Twelve at Night, and ſhut 
up their Doors; and that no Woman ſhould be 
ſuffered to enter any Tavern or Ale-houſe upon 
any Pretence whatſoever. It is eaſy to-conceive 
what a Number of ill Conſequences ſuch a 
Law would prevent ; the Miſchiefs of 8 
and Lewdneſs, and Thefts, and Midnight Brawls, 
the Diſeaſes of Intemperance and Venery, and 
a thouſand other Evils needleſs to mention. 
Nor would it be amiſs if the Maſters of thoſe 
Publick-houſes were obliged, upon the ſevereſt 
Penalties, to give only a proportioned Quantit 
of Drink to every Company ; and when he found 

* 


his Gueſts diſordered with Exceſs, to refuſe them 
any more. 


I BELIEVE there is hardly a Nation in Chri- 
fiendom where all kind of Fraud is practiſed in 
ſo unmeaſurable a Degree as with us. The 
Lawyer, the Tradeſman, the Mechanick, have 
found fo many Arts to deceive in their ſeveral 
Callings, that they far outgrow the common Pru- 

H 6 dence. 
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dence of Mankind, which is in no ſort able to 
fence againſt them. Neither could the iſla- 
ture in any thing more conſult the Publick Good, 
than by providing ſome effectual Remedy againſt 
this Evil, which in ſeveral Caſes deſerves greater 
Puniſhment than many Crimes that are capital 
among us. The Vintner, who by mixing Poiſon 
with his Wines, deſtroys more Lives than any 
malignant Diſeaſe; the Lawyer, who perſuades 
Un to a Purchaſe which he knows is mortgaged 
or more than the Worth, to the Ruin of you 
and your Family; the Goldſmith or Scrivener, 
who takes all your Fortune to diſpoſe of, when 
he has before-hand reſolved to break the follow- 
ing Day, do ſurely deſerve the Gallows much 


better than the Wretch who is carried there for 
ſtealing a Horſe. 


I T cannot eaſily be anſwer'd to God or Man, 
why a Law is not made for limiting the Preſs ; 
at leaſt fo far as to prevent the publiſhing of ſuch 
pernicious Books, as under Pretence of Free- 
Thinkmg, endeavour to overthrow thoſe Tenets 
in Religion, which have been held inviolable al- 
moſt in all Ages by every Sect that pretend to 
be Chriſtian, and cannot theretore with any Co- 
Jour of Reaſon be called Points in Controverſy, 
or Matters of Speculation, as ſome would pre- 
tend. The Doctrine of the Trinity, the Divi- 
nity of Chriſt, the Immortality of the Soul, and 
even the Truth of all Revelation, are daily ex- 
ploded and denied in Books openly printed; tho? 
it is to be ſuppoſed, neither Party avow ſuch 

Principles, 
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Principles, or own the ſupporting of them to be 
any way neceſlary to their Service. 


Ir would be endleſs to ſet down every Cor- 
ruption or Defe& which requires a Remedy from 
the Legiſlative Power. Senates are like to have 
little Regard for any Propoſals that come from 
without Boon ; though, under a due Senſe of 
my own Inabilities, I am fully convinced that 
the unbiaſs'd Thoughts of an honeſt and wiſe 
Man, employed on the Good of his Country, 
may be better digeſted than the Reſults of a Mul- 
titude, where Faction and Intereſt too often pre- 
vail, as a ſingle Guide may direct the Way bet- 
ter than five hundred who have contrary Views, 
or look a-ſquint, or ſhut their Eyes. 


I SHALL therefore mention but one more 
Particular, which I think the Parliament ought 
to take under Conſideration ; Whether it be not 
a Shaine to our Country, and a Scandal to Chri- 
ſtianity, That in many Towns whcre there is a 
prodigious Increaſe in the Number of Houſes 
andn. habitants, ſo little Care ſhould be taken tor 
the building of Churches, that five Parts in fix 
of the People are abſolutely inder'd from hear- 
ing divine Service? Particularly here in London, 
where a fingle Miniſter with one or two ſorry 
Curates, hath the Care ſometimes of above twen- 
ty thouſand Souls incumbent on him A Neg- 


lect of Religion ſo ignominious in my opinion, 


that it can hardly be equalled in any civilized Age 
or Country. 


Bur, 
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Bur, to leave theſe airy Imaginations of in- 
troducing new Laws for the Amendment of 
Mankind, what I principally infiſt on is a due 
Execution of the old, which lies wholly in the 
Crown, and inthe Authority derived from thence : 
I therefore return to my former Aſſertion, That, 
if Stations of Power, Truſt, Profit, and Honour, 
were conſtantly made the Rewards of Virtue and 
Piety, ſuch an Adminiſtration muſt needs have a 
mighty Influence on the Faith and Morals of 
the whole Kingdom: And Men of great Abilities 
would then endeavour to excel in the Duties of 
a religious Life, in order to 8 themſelves 
for publick Service. I may poſſibly be wrong in 
in ſome of the Means I preſcribe towards this 
End; but that is no material Objection againſt 
the Deſign itſelf. Let thoſe who are at the Helm 
contrive it better, which perhaps they may eaſily 
do. Every body will agree that the Diſeaſe is 
maniteſt, as well as dangerous ; that ſome Re- 
medy is neceſlary, and that none yet applied hath 
been eftectual ; which is a ſufficient Excuſe for 
any Man who withes well to his Country, to of- 
fer his Thoughts, when he can have no other 
End in View but the Publick Good. The pre- 
{ent Queen is a Prince of as many and great Vir- 
tues as ever filled a | hrone: How would it 
brighten her Character to the preſent and after 
Ages, if ſhe would exert her utmoſt Authority 
to inſtill ſome Stare of thoſe Virtues into her 
People, which they are too degenerat- to learn 
only from her Example? And, be it ſpoke with 

all 
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all the Veneration poflible for ſo excellent a So- 
vereign, her beſt Endeavours in this weighty Af- 
fair, are a moſt important Part of her Dety As 
well as her Intereſt, and her Honour, 


B o x it muſt be confeſſed, that as Things are 
now, every Man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient 
Stock of Merit, and may pretend to any Em- 
ployment, provided he has been loud and frequent 
in declaring himſelf hearty tor the Government. 
'Tis true, he is a Man of Pleaſure, and a Free- 
Thinker, that is, in other Words, he is profligate 
in his Morals, and a Deſpiſer of Religion; but 
in Point of Party, he is one to be confided in; he 
is an Afﬀertor of Liberty and Property; he rat- 
tles it out againſt Popery and Arbitrary Power, 
and Prieſtcraſt, and High Church. Tis enough: 
He is a Perſon fully qualified for any Employ- 
ment in the Court or the Navy, the Law or the 
Revenue, where he will be ſure to leave no Arts 
untried of Bribery, Fraud, Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, 
that he can practiſe with any Hope of Impunity. 
No wonder ſuch Men are true to a Govern- 
ment, where Liberty runs high, where Property, 
however attained, is 10 well ſecured, and where 
the Adminiſtration is at laſt ſo gentle: Tis im- 
poſſible they could chuſe any other Conſtitution, 


without changing to their Loſs. 


FiDELITY, to a preſent Eſtabliſhment, is 
indeed the principal Means to defend it from a 
foreign Enemy, but without other Qualifications 
will not prevent Corruptions from within, 


. and 
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and States are oftner ruined by theſe than the 
Other. 


To conclude : Whether the Propoſals I have 
offer'd towards a Reformation be ſuch: as are 
moſt prudent and convenient, may probably be 
2 Queſtion; but it is none at all, whether ſome 
Reformation be abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe the 
Nature of Things is ſuch, that if Abuſes be not 
remedied, they will certainly increaſe, nor ever 
ſtop till they end in the Subverſion of a Com- 
monwealth. As there muſt always of neceſſity 
be ſome Corruptions, ſo in a well-inſtituted 
State, the executive Power will be always con- 
tending againſt them, by reducing Things (as 
Machiavel ſpeaks) to their firſt Principles, never 
letting Abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply fo 
far that it will be hard to find Remedies, and 
perhaps impoſſible to apply them. As he that 
would keep his Houſe in repair, mult at- 
tend every little Breach or Flaw, and ſupply it 
immediately, elſe. Time alone will bring all to 
ruin; how much more the common Accidents 
of Storms and Rain? He mult live in perpetual 
Danger of his Houſe falling about his Ears; and 
will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, and 
build it again from the Ground, perhaps upon a 
new Foundation, or at lealt in a new Form, which 


83 neither be ſo fate nor ſo convenient as the 
Id. 
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Received your Letter, wherein you 
| tell me of the ſtrange Repreſentations 
made of us on your Side of the 
Sn Water. The Inſtance you are plea- 

fed ro mention is that of the Presby- 


terian Miſſionary, who, according to your rn 
———_ 
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hath been lately perſecated in Droghedah for his 
Religion: But it is eafy to obſerve, how mighty 
indultrious ſome People have been for three or 
four Years p:lt, to hand about Stories of the 
Hardfhips, the Merits, the Number, and the 
Power of the Pe byterian: in Ireland, to raiſe 
formidable Ideas of the Dangers of Popery there, 
and to tranſinit all for Ezg/and, improved by 
great Additions, and with ſpecial Care to have 
them inſerted with Comments in thoſe infamous 
weekly Papers that infeſt your Coffee-Houſes. So, 
when the Clauſe enacting a Sacramen' al Teſt 
was put in execution, it was given out in Exg- 
land, that halt the Juſtices of Peace through this 
Kingdom had laid down their Commiſſions: 
Whereas, upon Examination, the whole Num- 
ber was found : amount only to a dozen or 
thicteen, and thoſe pnerally of the lowelt Rate 
in Fortune and U..icritauding, and ſome of 
them ſuperannuac.d So, when the Earl of 
P ke Was ii: [rei xd, and the Parliament 
ſitting, a forinal S or was very gravely carried 
to his Excellency oy (ome zealous Members, 
of a Pricit newly arrived from abroad to the 
Nortn-Welt Parts ot ireland, who had publick- 
ly preached to his People, to tall a murthering 
the Proteſtants; which, tho? invented to ſerve 
an End they were tnen upon, and are ſtill drivin 

at, it was preſently handed over, and printe 

with ſhrewd Remarks by your worthy Scriblers. 
In like manner, the Account of that Perſon 
who was lately expelicd our Univerſity for re- 
fledding on the Memory of King William, what 
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a Duſt it raiſed, and how foully it was related, is 
freſh enongh in Memory. Neither would People 
be convinced *till the Univerſity was at the Pains 
of publiſhing a Latin Paper to juſtify themſelves. 
And, to mention no more, this Story of the Perſe- 
cution at Droghedab, how it hath been ſpread and 
aggravated, what Conſequences drawn trom it, 
and what Reproaches fixed on thoſe who have leaſt 
deſerved them, we are already informed. Now 
if the End of all this Proceeding were a Secret 
and Myſtery, I ſhould not undertake to give an 
Interpretation, but Care has been taken to give 
it ſutp cient Explanation. Firſt, by Addreſſes at- 
tificially (it not illegaily) procured, to ſhew the 
miſerable State of the Dyſexters in Ireland, by 
reaſon of the Sacramental Teſt, and to defire the 
Queen's Interceſſion that it might be repealed. 
I hen it is mani:c(t that our 8 r when he 
was laſt Year in Exgland, ſollicited in Perton 
ſeveral Members of both Houſes, to have it re- 
pealed by an Act there, though it be a Matter 
purely National, that cannot poſſibly interfere 
with the Trade and Intereſt of &xgland, and 
though he himſelf appeared formerly the moſt 
zealous of all Men againſt the Injultice of bind- 
ing a Nation by Laws to which they do not 
conſent. And laſtly, thoſe weekly Libellers, 


whenever they get a Tale by the end relating to | 


Ireland, without ever troubling their Thoughts 
about the 1 ruth, always end it with an Applica- 
tion 2 the Sacramental Teſt, and the abſo- 
lute Neceſſity there is of repealing it in both 


Kingdoms. I know it may be reckoned a Wo 
| neſs 
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neſs to ſay any thing of ſuch Tritles as are be- 
low a ſerious Man's Notice, much leſs would 
I diſparage the Underſtanding of any Party to 
think they would chuſe the vileſt and moſt igno- 
rant among Mankind to employ them for the 
Aſſertors of a Cauſe; I ſhall only ſay, that the 
ſcandalous Liberty thoſe Wretches take would 
hardly be allowed, if it were not mingled with 
Opinions that ſame Men would be glad to ad- 
vance. Beſides, how infipid ſoever thoſe Papers 
are, they ſeem to be levelled to the Underſtand- 
ings of a great Number, they are grown a ne- 
ccllary Part in Coffee-houſe Furniture, and ſome 
time or other happen to be read by Cuſtomers 
of all Ranks for Curiolity or Amuſement, be- 
cauſe they lie always in the way. One of theſe 
Authors (the Fellow that was Pillory'd, I have 
forgot his Name) is indeed ſo grave, ſenteutious, 
dogmatical a Rogue, that there is no enduring 
him; the Obſervator is much the brisker of the 
two, and I think farther gone of late in Lies and 
Impudence than his Pre:byterian Brother. The 
Reaſon why I mention him, is to have an Oc- 
cation of letting you know, that you have not 
dealt ſo gallantly with us, as we did with you 
in a parallel Caſe: Laſt Year, a Paper was 
brought here from England, called, A Dialogue 
between the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Mr. 


Higgens, which we ordered to be burnt by the 


Common Hangman, as. it well deſerved, though 
we have no more to do with his Grace of Can- 
terbury than you have with the Archbiſhop of 


Dublin; nor can you love and reverence your | 


Prelate 
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Prelate more than we do ours, whom you tamely 
ſuffer to be abuſed openly, and by Name, by that 
paultry Raſcal of an Obſer vator; and lately upon 
an Affair wherein he had no Concern : I mean the 
Buſineſs of the Miſſionary of Droghedah, where- 
in our excellent Primate was engaged, and did 
nothing but according to Law and Diſcretion. 
But becauſe the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin hath 
been, upon ſeveral Occaſions, of late Years, 
miſrepreſented in England, I would willingly 
ſer you right in his Character. For his great 
Sufferings and eminent Services, he was by the 
late King promoted to the See of Derry. About 
the ſame Time he wrote a Book to juſtify the 
Revolution, wherein was an Account of King 
Fames's Proceedings in Ireland, and the late 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon recommended it to the King 
as the moſt ſerviceable Treatiſe that could have 
been publiſhed at ſuch a JunQuure. And as his 
Grace ſet out upon thoſe Principles, he has pro- 
ceeded ſo ever fince, as a loyal Subject to the 
Queen, entirely for the Succeſſion in the Pro- 
teſtant Line, and for ever excluding the Pre- 
tender; and tho? a firm Friend to the Church, 
yet with Indulgence towards Diſſenters, as ap- 
pears from his Conduct at Derry, where he was 
lettled for many Years among the moſt virulent 
Sect, yet upon his Removal to Dublin, they 
parted from him with Tears in their Eyes, and 
univerſal Acknowledgments of his Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, For the reſt, it muſt be own'd, he 
does not buſy himſelf by entering deep into any 
Party, but rather ſpends his Time in Acts of 

Hoſpitality 
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Hoſpitality and Charity, in building of Churches, 
repairing his Palace, in introducing and prefer- 
ring the worthieſt Perſons he can find, without 


other Regards: In ſhort, in the Practice of all 


Virtues that can become a publick or private 


Life. This and more, if poflible, is due to ſo 


excellent a Perſon, who may be juſtly reckoned 
among the greateſt and moſt learned Prelates of 
his Age, however his Character may be defiled 
by ſuch mean and dirty Hands as thoſe of the 
Obſervator or ſuch as employ him. 


I xow come to anſwer the other Part of your 
Letter, and ſhall give you my Opinion freely 
about repealing the Sacramental Teſt; only 
whereas you defire my Thoughts as a Friend, 
and not as I ama Member of Parliament, I muſt 
aſſure you they are exactly the ſame in both Ca- 
pacities. | 


I MUST begin by telling you, we are gene- 
rally ſu A your . 88 us 
on this Occaſion, in being ſo very induſtrious to 
teach us to ſee our Intereſts in a Point where 
we are ſo unable to ſee it ourſelves. This hath 
given us ſome Suſpicion; and tho* in my own 
particular, I am hugely bent to believe, that 
whenever you concern yourſelves in our Affairs, 
it is certainly for our Good, yet I have the Mis- 
fortune to be ſomething ſingular in this Belief, 
and therefore I never attempt to juſtify it, but 
content myſelf to poſſeſs my own Opinion in pri- 
vate, for fear of encountering Men of. more Wit 


or Words than I have to ſpare. WX 
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Wr at this Diſtance, who ſee nothing of the 
Spring of Actions, are torced by meer Conjec- 
ture to aſſign two Reaſons for your deliring us 
to repeal the Sacramental Teſt; one is, becauſe 
you are ſaid to imagine it will be one Step to- 
wards the like good York N England. The other 
more immediate, that it will open a Way for 
rewarding ſeveral Perſons who have well de- 
ſerved upon a great Occaſion, but who are now 
unqualified thro* that Impediment. 


I Do not frequently quote Poets, 22 
Ty ok but I remember there is in ſome of 
Mr. Cowle,*s Love-V eries, a Strain that I thought 
extraordinary at Fifteen, and have often ſince 
imagined it to be ſpoken by Ireland. 


Forbid it Heaven my Life ſhould be 
Weigh'd with her leaſt Conveniency. 


In ſhort, whatever Advantage you propoth 
to your ſelves by repealing the Sacramental Teſt, 
ſpeak it out plainly, tis the beſt Argument you 
can uſe, for we value your Intereſt much more 
than our own; if your httle Finger be ſore, and 
you think a Poultice made of our tals will 
ive it any Eaſe, ſpeak the Word, and it ſhall 
done : The Intereſt of our whole Kingdom 

is at any time ready to ſtrike to that of your 


' pooreſt Fiſßing Towns; it is hard you will not 


accept our Services, unleſs we believe at the 
ſame time that you are only conſulting our ow 
ti 
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fit, and giving us Marks of your Love. If there 
be a Fire at ſome diſtance, and I immediately 
blow up my Houſe before there be Occafion, 
becauſe you are a Man of Quality, and appre- 
hend ſome Danger to a Corner of your Stable; 
et why ſhould yu require me to attend next 
orning at your Levee, with my humble Thanks 
for the Favour you have done me? 


Ir we * be allowed to judge for our 
ſelves, we had abundance of Benefit by the Sa- 
cramental Teſt, and foreſee a Number of Miſ- 
chiefs would be the Conſequence of repealing 
it, and we conceive the Objections made againſt 
it by the Diſſenters are of no manner of force: 
They tell us of their Merits in the late War in 
Ireland, and how chearfully they engaged for the 
Safety of the Nation ; that had they thought they 
had been fighting only other People's Quarrels, 
perhaps it might have cool'd their Zeal ; and that 
for the future they ſhall fit down quietly, and 
let us do our Work ourſelves ; nay, that it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould do ſo, fince they cannot take 
up Arms under the Penalty of High-Treaſon. 


Now ſuppoſing them to have done their 
Duty, as | delieve they did, and not to trouble 
them about the Fly ox the Wheel, I thought Li- 
berty, Property, and Religion, had been the three 
Subjects of the Quarrel ; and have not all thoſe 
been amply ſecured to them? Had they at that 
time a mental Reſervation for Power and Em- 
ployments? And muſt thoſe two Articles be added 
2 . __ hence- 
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nenceforward in our National Quarrels* It is 
grown a mighty Conceit among tome Men, to 
melt down the Phraſe of a Church eſtabliſhed by 
Law, into that of the Religion of the Magiſtrate ; 
of which Appellation it is cafjer to find the Rea» 
ſon than the Senſe: If by the Maeiſtrate the 

mean the Prince, the Expreſſion includes a Falt- 
hood; for when King Fame“ was Prince, the 
eſtabliſhed Church was the tame it is now. IF 
by the fame Word they mean the Legiſlature, 
we deſite no more. Be that as it will, we of 
this Kingdom believe the Church of Ireland to 
de the National Church, and the only one eſta- 
bliſhed by Law, and are willing by the ſame 
Law to give a Toleration to Diſſenters; but if 
once we repeal our Sacramental Teſt, and grant 
a Toleration, or ſuſpend the Execution of the 
penal Laws, I do not fee how we can be ſaid 


to have any eſtabliſhed Church remaining; or ra- 


ther, why there will not be as many eſtabliſhed 
Churches, as there are Sects of Diſſenters. No, 
{zy they, yours will be the National Church, 
becauſe your Biſhops and Clergy are maintain'd 
by the Publick : But, That I luppoſe will be of 
10 long Daration, and it would be vety unjuſt 
it ſhould, becauſe, to ſpeak in Tindall's Phraſe, 
t is not reatonable that Revenues ſhould be an- 
nexed to one Opinion more than another, when 


all are conally lawtul; and 'tis that Author's 


Maxim, Taat no Free-born Subject ought to 
pay for maintaining Speculations he does not 
believe. Bat why fhonld any Man, upon ac- 


count of Opinions he cannot help, be deprivedtte 


Oppore 
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| N of ſerving his (Queen and Country 

heir Zeal is commendable, and when Em- 
ployments go a begging tor want of Hands, 
they ſhall be ſure to have the Refuſal, only upon 


condition they will not pretend to them upon 


Maxims that equally include Atheiſts, Turks, 
Fews, Infidels, and Hereticks ; or, which is (till 
more dangerous, even Papiſts themſelves : The 
former you allow, tne other you deny ; becauſe 
theſe la own a foreign Power, and therefore 
muſt be ſhut out. But there is no great Weight 
in this; for their Religion can ſuit with Free 
States, with limited or abſolute Monarchies, as 
well as a Better; and the Pope's Power in France 
is but a Shadow; ſo that upon this Foot there 
need be no great Danger to the Conltitution by 
admitting Papiſis to Employments. I will help 
you to enough of them, ſhall be ready to allow 
the Pope as little Power here as you pleaſe; 
and the bare Opinion of his being Vicar of 
Chriſt is but a ſpeculative Point, for which no 
Man it ſeems ought to be deprived the Capacity 
of ſerving his Country. 


Bur if you pleaſe, I will tell you the great 
Objection we have againſt repealing this lame 
Sacramental Teſt. It is, that we are verily per- 
ſuaded the Conſequence will be an entire Alte- 
ration of Religion among us in no great Com- 
paſs of Years. And pray, obſerve how we reaſon 
here in Ireland upon this Matter. 


W 
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We obſerve the Scott in our Northern Parts, 
to be a brave induſtrious People, extremely de- 
voted to their Religion, and full of an andiſ- 
turbed Affection towards each other. Num- 
bers of that noble Nation, invited by the Ferti- 
lities of Soil, are glad to exchange their bairem 
Hills of Lonquabar. by a Voyage of three Hours, 
for our fruitful Vales of Down and Aatrim, fo 
productive of that Graiz, which at little Trouble 
and leſs Expence finds Diet and Lodging for 
themſeives and their Cattel. T hele People by 
their extreme Parſimony, wonderful Dexter ty 
in Dealing, and firm Adherence to one another, 
ſoon grow into Wealth from the ſmalle i Be- 
ginnings, never are rooted out where they once 
fix, and increaſe daily by new Supplies: Beſides, 
when they are the ſuperior Number in any Tract 
of Ground, they are not over-patient of Mix- 
eure; but ſuch, whom they cannot afumulate, 
ſoon find it their Intereſt to remove. I have 
done all in my Power, on ſome Land of my own, 


to preſerve two or three Exgliſp Fellows in their 


Neighbourhood, but found it impoſlible, tho? 
one of them thought he had ſufficiently made his 
Court by turning Presbyterian. Add to all this, 
that they bring along with them from Scotland a 
moſt formidable Notion of our Church, which 
they look upon at leaſt three Degrees worſe than 
Popery : and it is natural it ſhould be ſo, ſince 
they come over full fraught with that Spirit which 
taught them to aboliſh Epiſcopacy at home. 
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TEN we proceed farther, and obſerve, that 
the Gentlemen of Employments here make a 
very conſiderable Number in the Llouſe of Com- 
mons, and have no oer Merit, but that of do- 
ing their Duty in their ſeveral Stations; therefore 
when the Teſt is repealed, it will be highly rea- 
ſonable they ſhould give place to thoſe who have 
much greater Services to plead. The Commn- 
ſions of the Revenue are ſoon diſpoſed of, and 
the Collectors and other Officers throughout the 
— pg are generally appointed by the Com- 
miſſioners, which give them a mighty Influence 
in every County. As much may be laid of the 
great Officers in the Law; and when this Door 
is open to let Diſſenters into the Commiſſions of 
the Peace, to make them High-Sheritts, Mayors 
of Corporations, and Officers of the Army and 


Militia, I do not ſee how it can be otherwile, 


conſidering their Induſtry and our Supineneſs, 
but that they may, in a very few Years, grow to 
a Majority in the Houſe or Ce mmons, and con- 
ſequently make themſelves the National Religion, 
and have a fair Pretence to demand the Revenues 
of the Church for their Teachers. I know it 
Will be objected, that if all this ſhould happen as 
I deſcribe, yet the Presbyterian Religion could 
never be made the National by ACt of Parlia- 
ment, becauſe our Biſhops are fo great a Num- 
ber in the Houſe of Lords; and without a Ma- 
Jority there, the Church could not be aboliſhed. 
But I have zwo very good Expedients tor that, 
which I ſhall leave you to gueſs, and 1 dare 

. Wear 
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ſwear our Sp--k--r here has often thought on, 
eſpecially having endeavoured at One of them to 
lately. That this Deſign is not ſo foreign from 
ſome Pevple*s Thoughts, I mult let you know 
that an honeſt Bell- weather of our Houſe (you 
have him now in Ex, land, I wiſh you could 
keep him there) had the Impudence ſome Years 
ago, in Farliament-time, to ſhake my Lord Biſhop 
of K:/alus by his Lawn-Sleeve, and tell him, in 
a threatning manner, That he hoped to live to 


ſee the Day, when there ſhould not be One of his 
Order in the Kingdom. 1. 


THESE laſt Lines perhaps you think a Di- 
greſſion; theretore to return, I have told you the 
Confequences we tully reckon upon from re- 
pealing the S cramental Teſt, which although the 
greateſt Number of ſuch as are for. doing, it, are 
actually in no manner ot Pain about, and ma- 
ny of them care not Three-Pence whether there 
be any Church, or no; yet becauſe they pretend 
to argue from Conſcience as well as Policy and 


Intereſt, I thought it proper to underſtand and 
anſwer them accordingly. 


Now, Sir, in Anſwer to your Queſtion, Whe- 
ther it any Attempt ſhould be made here for re- 
pealing the Sacramental Teſt, it would be likely 
to ſucceed ? I he Number of profeſſed Diſſenters 
in this Parliament was, as I remember, ſome- 
thing under a Dozen, and I cannot call to mind 


above thirty others who were expected to fall in 


with them. This is certain, that the Presbyterian 
T3 Party. 
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Party having with great Induſtry muſtered up their 
Forces, did endeavour one Day, upon Occaſion 
of a Hint in my Lord P-----k-"s Speech, to in- 
troduce a Debate about repealing the Te/# Clare, 
when there appeared at leaſt tour to one Odds 
againſt them ; and the ableſt of thoſe who were 
teckoned the moſt ſtanch and thorough-pac'd 
Whigs upon all other Occaſions, fell off with an 
Abhorrence at the firſt mention of this. 


Mus deſire yon to take notice, that the 
Terms of Whig and Tory do not properly ex- 
preſs the different Intereſts in our Parliament. I 
remember when 1 was laſt in Exg/ana, I told 
the King, that the higheſt Tories we had with 
us would make * Whigs there: This was 
certainly right, and ſtill in the general continues 
ſo, unleſs you have ſince admitted new Cha- 
racteriſticks, which did not come within our De- 
fGinition. Whoever bears a true Veneration for 
the glorious Memory of King William, as our 
great Deliverer from Popery and Slavery; who- 
ever is firmly loyal to our preſent Queen, with 
An uiter Abhorrence and Deteſtation of the Pre- 
tender; whoever approves the Succeflion to the 
Crown in the Houle of Hanover, and is for pre- 
ſerving the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church 
of England, with an Indulgence for ſcrupulous 
Couſciences; ſuch a Man we think acts upon 
right e and may be juſtly allowed a 
big: And I believe there are not fix Members 


in our Houſe of Commons, who may not fair- 
ly come under this Deſcription. So that the Par 
| ties 


ported of late Vears; yet this whole Party put 
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ties among us are made up on one ſide of mo- 
derate Whigs, and on the other, of Presbyte- 
rians and their Abettors, by which laſt I mean 
ſuch who can equally go to a Charch or Con- 
venticle, or ſuch who are indifferent to all Re- 
ligion in general; or laſtly, ſuch who affect to 
bear 2a perſonal Rancour towards the Clergy : 
Theſe laſt are a Sett of Men not of our own-— 
Growth, their Principles at leaſt have been im- 


together will hardly, I am confident, amount to 
above fifty Men in Parliament, which can hard! 
be worked up into a Majority of three Hundr 


As to the Houſe of Lords, the Difficulty 
there is conceived at lcalt as great as in Ours. 
So many of our Temporal Peers live in Egland, 
that the Biſhops are generally pretty near a Par 
of the Houſe, and we reckon they will be all to 
a Man againit repealing the Teſt; and yet their 
Lordſhips are generally thought as good Whigs 
upon our Principles as any in the Kingdom. There 
are inde:1 a few Ly Lords wh» appear to have 
no great Devotion tor Epiſcopacy; and one or 
two more with wnom certain powerful M tives 
might be uſed for removing oy Dithculty whats 
ſoever : But thele are, in no fort, of a Number 
to carry any Point againſt a ConjunQion of the 
reſt ot the whole Bench of Biſhops. 


BES1DEs, the whole Body of our Clergy 
are uttcrly againſt repealing the Tei, though they 
are entirely devoted to her Majeſty, and hardly 

| I 4 one 
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one in a hundred who are not very good I ig. 
in our Acc eptation of the Word. And I muſt 
let you know, that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to orher Fulks Rfuement, for we ge- 
nerally love and «<ftcem our Clergy, and think 
they deſerve it; nay, we are apt to lay ſome 
Weight upon their Opinion, and would not wil- 
lingly diſoblige them, at leaſt, unleſs it were up- 
on {ome greater Font of Intereſt than this. And 
their Jucyment in the preſent Affairs is the more 
to be regarded, becauſe they are the laſt Perſons 
who will be affected by it: This makes us think 
them impartial, and that their Concern is only 
tor Religion and the Intereſt of the Kingdom. 
Becuuſe the Act which repens the Teſt will only 
quality a Lm for an Employment, but not a 
Freibyterian or Arab 72 Parſon for a Church- 
Living. Now 1 mult take leave to inform you, 
that ſeveral Mcombers of ou Huuſe, and myſelf 
among the reſt, knowing ſome time ago what 
was upon the Anvil, went to all the Clergy we 
knew of any Diſtin&tion, and deſired their Judg- 
ment in the Matter, wherein we found a moſt 
wonderful! Agreement, there being but one Di- 
vine that we could hear of in the whole King- 
dom, who appeared of a contrary Sentiment, 
wherein he atterwards ſtood alone in the Con vo- 
cation, very little to his Credit, though, as he 
hoped, very much to his Intereſt. 


I WilL now conſider a little the Arguments 
offered to ſhew the Advantages, or rather the Ne- 
ceflity of repealing the Teſt in Ireland. We arc 

told, 
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told, the Popiſh Intereſt is here ſo formidable, 
that all Hands ſhould be joined to keep it un- 
der, that the only Names of Diſtinction among 
us ought to be thoſe of Proteſtant and Papiſt, 
and that this Expedient is the only Means to 
«nite all Proteſtants upon one common Bottom. 
All which is nothing but Milreprelcntation and 
Miſtake. 


I we were under any real Fear of the Pa- 
piſts in this Kingdom, it would be hard to think 
us ſo ſtupid, not to be equally apprehenſive with 
vthers, fince we are likely to be the greateſt, and 
more immediate Suffer.rs: But on the contrary, 
we look upon them to be altogether as inconſi- 
derable as the Women and Children. Their 
Lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and 
they are render'd uncapable of purchaſing any 
more; and for the little that remains, Proviſion 
is made by the late Act againſt Popery, that it 
will daily crumble away: To prevent which, 
ſome of the molt conſiderable among them are 
already turned Proteſtants, and fo in all proba- 
bility will many more. Then, the Popiſh Prieſts 
are all regiſter'd, and without Permiſſion (which 
I hope will not be granted) they can have no 
Succeſſors; ſo that the Proteſtant Clery will find 
't perhaps no difficult matter to bring great Num- 
bers over to the Church; and in the mean time, 
the common People, without Leaders, without 
Diſcipline, or natural Courage, being little better 
than Hewers of Mood, and Drawers of Water, 


are out of all capacity of doing any Miſchief, if 


1 they 
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they were ever ſo well inclin'd. Neither are 
they at all likely to join in any conſiderable Num- 
bers with an Invader, having found ſo ill Suc- 
ceſs when they were much more numerous and 

wertul; when they had a Prince of their own 

eligion to head them, had been train'd for ſome 
Years under a Popiſb Deputy, and received ſuch 
mighty Aids trom the French King. 


As to that Argument uſed for repealing the 
Teſt, that it will unite all the Proteſtants againſt 
the C mmon Enemy; I wonder by what Figure 
thoſe Gentlemen ſpeak, who are pleaſed to ad- 
vance it : Suppoſe, in order to increaſe the Friend- 
ſhip between you and me, a Law ſhould pals, 


that I muſt have half your Eſtate; do you think 


that would much advance the Union between 
us? Or ſuppoſe I ſhare my Fortune equally be- 
tween my own Children and a Stranger whom 
I take into my Protection; will that be a Me- 
thod to unite them? *Tis an odd Way of uniting 
Parties, to deprive a Majority of Part of their 
ancient Right, by conferring it on a Faction who 
had never any Right at all, and therefore cannot 
be ſaid to ſuffer any Loſs or Injury, if it be re- 
fuſed them. Neither is it very clear, how far 
{ſome People may ſtretch the Term of Common 
Enemy. How many are there of thoſe that call 
therufeclves Proteſtants, who look upon our Wor- 
ſhip ro be idolatrous as well as that of the Pa- 
pilts, and with great Charity put Prelacy and 
Popery together as Terms convertible. 


AND 
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re AND therefore there is one ſmall Doubt EF 


m- would be willingly ſatis fied in, before I agree to f 
IC- | the repealing of the Teſt; that is, whether theſe 1 
nd ſame Rail when they have by their Dexte- 
vn rity made themſelves the National Religion, and 
ys diſpoſed the Church Revenues among their Paſtors 
ch | or themſelves, will be ſo kind to allow u Di 


ſenters, I do not ſay a Share in Employments, but 
a bare Toleration by Law. The Reaſon of my 


the Doubt is, becauſe I have been ſo very idle as to 
nit read above fifty Pamphlets written by as many 
are Presbyterian Divines, loudly diſclaiming this Idol 
ad- Tvleration, ſome of them calling it (I know not 
d- how properly) a Rag of Popery, and all agreein 
(5, it was to eſtabliſh Iniquity by Law. ow 
nk would be glad to know when and where their 
en Succeſſors have renounced this Doctrine, and be- 
de- fore what Witneſſes. Becauſe methinks I ſhould 
om de loth to ſee my poor titular Biſhop,  parti- 
le- bas, ſeized on by miſtake in the dark for 19 
ng or be forced myſelf to keep a Chaplain diſguiſed 
ei like my Butler, and ſteal to Prayers in a back 
ho | Room, as my Grandfather uſed in thoſe Times 
wt F when the Church of Exgland was malignant. 
re- 
far Bur this is ripping up old Quarrels long for- 
o got; Popery is now the common Enemy, againſt 
all F which we muſt all unite: I have been tired in 
Or- Hiſtory with the perpetual Folly of thoſe States, 
Va- who call in Foreigners to 5 them againſt a 
nd common Enemy : Bar the Miſchief was, theſe 
Allies would never be brought to allow that the 
common Enemy was quite ſubdued. And they 
E I 6 had 
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had Reaſon; for it proved at la(t, that one Part of 
the common Enemy was thoſe who called them in, 
and ſo the Allies became at length the Maſters. 


'T is agreed among Naturaliſts, that a Lin is 
a Jarger, a ſtronger, and more dangerous Enemy 
than aCat; yet ita Man were to have his choice, 
either a Lion at his Fqot, bound faſt with three 
or four Chains, his Teeth drawn out, and his 
Claws pared to the Quick, or an angry Cat, in 
full Liberty at his Throat; he would take no 
long I ime to determine. 


InAave been ſometimes admiring the won- 
derful Significancy of that Word Perſecution, 
and what various Interpretations it hath acquir'd 
even within my Memory. When I was a Boy, 
I often heard the Presbyterians complain, that 
they were not permitted to ferve God their own 
way; they ſaid they did not grudge us our Em- 
ployments, but thought that all Men who live 
peaceably ought to have Liberty of Conſcience, 
and Leave to aſſemble. That Impediment being 
removed at the Revolution, they toon learned to 
ſwallow the Sacramental Teſt, and began to take 
very large Steps, wherein all that offered to op- 
poſe them were called Men of a perſecuting 
Spirit. During the Time the Bill againſt Occa- 
fivnal Conformity was on foot, Perſecution was 
every Day rung in our Ears, and now at laſt the 
Sacramental Teſt itſelf has the ſame Name. 
Where then is this Matter likely to end, when 
the obtaining of one Requeſt is only uſed as a 

Step 
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Step to demand another? A Lover is ever com- 
plaining of Cruelty while any Thing is denied 
him; and when the Lady ceaſes to be crze/, ſhe 
is from the next Moment at his Mercy: So 
Perſecution, it ſeems, is every thing that will not 
leave it in Mens Power to perſecute Others. 


THreRE is one Argument offered againſt a 
Sacramental Teſt, by a fort of Men who are 
content to be (tiled of the Church ot England, 
who perhaps attend its Service in the Morning, 
and go with their Wives to a Con venticle in the 
Afternoon, confeſſing they hear very good Doc- 
trine in both. Theſe Men are much offended, 
that ſo Holy an Inſtitution, as that of the Lord's 
Supper, ſhould be made ſublervient to ſuch mer- 
cenary Purpoſes as the getting of an Einploy= 
ment. Now it ſeems, the Law, concluding all 
Men to be Members of that Church where they 
receive the Sacrament; and ſuppoſing all Men 
to live like Chriſtians (eſpecially thoſe who are 
to have Employments) did imagine they received 
the Sacrament in Courſe, about tour times a Year ; 
and therefore only deſired it might appear by Cer- 
tificate to the Publick, that ſuch who take an 
Office were Members of the Church eſtabliſhed, 
by doing their ordinary Duty. However, /e/# 
we ſhould offend them, we have oiten. deſired 
they would deal candidly with us: For if the 
Matter (tuck only there, we would propoſe it in 
Parliament, That every Man who takes an Em- 
ployment, ſhould, inſtead of receiving the Sacra- 
ment, be obliged to ſwear, that he is a Member 
cf 
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of the Church of Jrelasd by Law eſtabliſhed, 
with Epiſcopacy, and ſo forth; and as they do 
now in Scotland, to be true to the Kirk. But 
when we drive them thus far, they always retire 
to the main Body of the Argument, urge the 
Hardſhip that Men ſhould be deprived the Liberty 
of ſerving their Queen and Country on account 
of their Conſcience: And in ſhort, have recourſe 
to the common Stile of their Half-Brethren. Now 
whether this be a ſincere Way of Arguing, I will 
appeal to any other Judgment but theirs. 


THERE is another Topick of Clamour ſome- 
what parallel to the foregoing : It ſeems by the 
Teſt-Clauſe, the Military Officers are obliged 
to receive the Sacrament, as well as the Civil. 
And it is a Matter of ſome Patience, to hear the 
Diſſenters declaiming upon this Occafion : They 
cry they are diſarmed, they are uſed like Papiſts: 
when an Enemy appears at home, or from abroad, 
they mult fit ſtill, and fee their Throats cut, or 
be hang'd for High Treaſon if they offer to de- 
fend themſelves. Miſerable Condition! Woeful 
Dilemma! It is happy for us all, the Pretender 
was not appriſed ot this paſſive Presbyterian Prin- 
Ciple, elſe he would have infallibly landed in our 
Northern Parts, and found them all fat down in 
their Formalities, as the Ga did the Roman 
Senators, ready to die with Honour in their Call- 
ings. Sometimes to appeaſe their Indignation, 
we venture to give them hopes, that in ſuch a 
Caſe the Government will perhaps connive, and 
hardly be ſo ſevere to hang them for defending 

| it 
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it againſt the Letter of the Law; to which they 
readily anſwer, That they will not lie at our 
Mercy, but let us fight our Battels ourſelves, 
Sometimes we offer to get an AQ, by which, 
upon all Popifo Inſurrections at home, or Pop: 

Invaſions from abroad, the Government ſhall be 
impower'd to grant Commiſſions to all Prote- 
ſtants whatſoever, without that perſecuting Cir- 
cumſtance of obliging them to 65 their Prayers 


when they receive the Sacrament: But they ab- 


hor all Thoughts of occaſronal Commiſſions ; they 
will not do our Drudgery, and we reap the Be- 
nefit : It is not worth their while to fight pro Aris 
& Focis; and they had rather loſe their Eſtates, 
Liberties, Religion, and Lives, than the Pleaſure 
of Governing. 


Bu r to bring this Diſcourſe towards a Con- 
cluſion: If the Diſſenters will be ſatisfied with 
ſuch a Toleration by Law, as hath deen granted 
them in Exgland, | believe the Majority of both 
Houſes will fall readily in with it; farther it will 
be hard to perſuade this Houſe of Commons, and 
perhaps mnch harder the next. For, to ſay the 


Truth, we make a mighty Difference here be- 


tween ſuffering Th:/tles to grow among us, and 
wearing them tor Pofies. Weare fully convinced 
in our Conſciences, that We ſhall always zolerate 
Them; but not quite fo fully that They will al- 
ways zolerate Us, when it comes to their Turn; 
and We are the Majority, and We are in Poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


He 
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He that argues in Defence of a Law in Force, 
not antiquated or obſolete, but lately enacted, is 
certainly on the ſafer Side, and may be allowed 
to point out the Dangers he conceives to foreſee 
in the Abrogation of it. 


Fork if the Conſequences of repealing this 
Clauſe, ſhould at tome time or other en:ble the 
Presbyterians to work themſelves up into the 
national Church; inſtead of xx/t/zg Protcitants, 
it would ſow eternal Diviſions among them. 
Firſt their own Seas, which now lie dormant, 
would be ſoon at Cuffs again with each other 
about Power and Preferment; and the d%enting 
Ep:ſcopals, perhaps diſcontented to ſuch a degree, 
as upon ſome far unhappy Occation, would be 
able to ſhake the firmeſt Loyalty, which none 
can deny theirs to be. 


NE1THER is it very difficult to conjeQure, 


from ſome late Proceedings, at what a rate this 
Faction is like to drive wherever it gets the II hip 
and the Seat. They have already ſet up Courts 
of ſpiritual Judicature in open Contempt of the 
Laws; They ſend 1{/ionaries every where, 
without being invited, in order to convert the 
Ghurch-of-England Folks to Chriſtianity. They 
are as Vigilant as I kow who, to attend Perſons 
on their Death- Beds, and for Purpoſes much alike, 
And what Practices ſuch Principles as theſe (with 
many other that might be invidious to mention) 
may ſpawn, when they are laid gut to the Sus, you 
may determine at leiſure. LASTLY, 


th 
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LASTLY, whether we are ſo entirely ſure of 
their Loyalty upon the preſent Foot of Govern- 
ment as you may imagine, their Detractots make 
a Queſtion, which however does, I think, by no 
means affect the Body of Diſſenters: But the In- 
ſtance produced, is of ſome among their leading 
Teachers in the North, who have refuſed the 
Abjuration Oath, yet continue their Preaching, 
and have abundance of Followers. The Parti- 
culars are out of my head, but the Fact is noto- 
rioas enough, and | believe has been publiſhed; 
I think it a pity it has not been remedied. 


Tnvs I have fairly given you, Sir, my own 
Opinion, as well as that of a great Majority in 
both Houſes here, relating to this weighty Af- 
fair; upon which I am confident you may ſe- 
curely reckon, I will leave you to make what 
uſe of it you pleate. 


[ am with great Reſpect, Sir, 


Diiblin, December Your, &e. 
the 4th, 1708, 
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UPON THE 
Faculties of the Mind. 
IGOR CIR 

To 


S IR, 
SEIN fo great a Lover of Antiqui- | 


7 . ties, it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe you 
> would be very much obliged with any 
Thing that was New. I have been 


of late offended with many Writers 


of Eſſays and Moral Diſcourſes, for running into 


ſtale 


| Eſſay, which I have propoſed as a Pattern for 
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ſtale Topicks and thread-bare Quotationt, and not 
handling their Subject fully and cloſely : All which 
Errors I have carefully avoided in the following 


young Writers to imitate. The Thomghts and 
0bſer vations being entirely new, the Quotations 
untouched by others, the Subject of mighty Im- 
portance, and treated with much Order and Per- 
ſpicuity e It has coſt me a great deal of Time; 
and I deſire you will accept and conſider it as the 
nimoſt Effort of my Genius, 


r eee 
JN 
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Hiloſophers ſay that Man is a Mi- 
F crocoſm, or little World, reſem- 
bling in Miniature every Part of 


| the Body Natural may be compared 

to the Body Politick : And it this 
be ſo, how can the Epicurean's Opinion be true, 
that the Univerſe was formed by a fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms; which I will no more 
believe, than that the accidefital Jumbling of the 
Letters in the Alphabet, would fall by chance 
into a moſt ingenious and learned Treatiſe of 
Philoſophy, Ram teneatit amici, HOR. his 
falſe Opinion mult needs create many more; 'tis 
like an Error in the firſt Concoction, which can- 
not be corrected in tne ſecond; the r oundation is 
weak, and whatever Superitructure you raiſe 
upon it. mult ot neceſſity fall ro the Ground. 
Thus Men are led trom one Error to another, 
till witn /x:0# they embrace a Cloud inſtead of 
2 or like the Dog in the Fable, loſe the 

ubſtance in gaping at-the Shadow. For ſuch 
Opinions cannot cohere ; but like the Iron 2 

0 


the Great: And, in my Opinion, 
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the Clay in the Tocs of Nebachadne x xar's Image, 
muit ſeparate and break in Pieces. I have read 
in a certain Author that Alex ander wept becauſe 
he had no more Worlds to conquer; which he 


needed not have done, if the fortuitous Con- 
- courſe of Atoms could create one: But this is 


an Opinion fitter for that many headed Bealt the 
Vulgar to entertain, than for ſo wiſe a Man as 
Epicmrus; the corrupt Part of his Sect only bor- 


' row'd his Name, as the Monkey did the Cat's 


Claw, to draw the Cheſnut out of the Fire. 


HoweEVER, the firſt Step to the Cure, is to 
{now the Diſeaſe; and tho* Truth may be dif- 
ficult to find, becauſe, as the Philoſopher ob- 


| lerves, ſhe lives in the Bottom of a Well, yet 


we need not, like blind Men, grope in open 
Day-light. I hope I may be allowed among ſo 


many tar more learned Men, to offer my Mite, 


ſince a Stander-by may ſometimes perhaps ſee 
more of the Game than he that plays it. But I 
do not think a Philoſopher obliged to account 
for every Phenomenon in Nature, or drown 
himſelf with Ar:/tozle, for not being able to ſolve 
the ebbing and flowing of the Tide, in that fatal 
Sentence he paſt upon himſelf, Quia te non capio, 
*u capies me. 


WHEREIN he was at once the Judge and 
the Criminal, the Accuſer, and Executioner. 


Socrates on the other hand, who ſaid he knew 
nothing, was pronounced by the Oracle to be 
the wileſt Man in the World. 


Bur, 
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Bur, to return from this Digreſſion, I think 
it as clear as any Demonſtration in Exclid, that 
Nature does nothing in vain; if we were able 
to dive into her ſecret Receſſes, we ſhall find 
that the ſmalleſt Blade of Graſs, or more con- 
temptible Weed, has its particular Uſe ; but ſhe 
is chiefly admirable in her minuteſt Compoſitions, 
the leaſt and moſt contemptible Inſe& moſt diſ- 
covers the Art of Nature, if I may fo call it; 
tho“ Nature, which delights in Variety, will al- 
ways triumph over Art: And as the Poet obſerves, 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 
Ho x. 


Bur the various Opinions of Philoſophers 
have ſcattered through the World as many Plagues 
of the Mind, as Pandora's Box did thoſe of the 
Body, only with this Difference, that they have 
not left Hope at the Bottom. And if Truth be 
not fled with Area, ſhe is certainly as hidden as 
the Source of Nile, and can be found only in 
Utopia. Not that I would refle& on thoſe wiſe 
Sages, which would be a ſort of Ingratitude ; 
— he that calls a Man ungrateful, ſums up al! 
the Evil that a Man can be guilty of, 


Ingratum ſi dixeris omnia dicis. 


Bur what I blame the Philoſophers for (tho 
ſome may think it a Paradox) is chiefly thei: 
Pride; nothing leſs than an Ipſe dixit, 0 

. mul 


as the Indians do the Devil, for Fear. 
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muſt pin your Faith on their Sleeve. And tho? 
Diogenes lived in a Tub, there might be, for 
ought I know, as much Pride under his Rags, as 
in the fine ſpun Garment of the Divine Plato. 
It is reported of this Drogexes, that when Alex- 
ander came to ſee him, and promiſed to give him 
whatever he would ask, the Cynicł only anſwer'd, 


Take not from me what thou canſt not give me, 
but ſtand from between me and the Light ; which 


was almoſt as extravagant as the Philoſopher that 


flung his Money into the Sea, with this remark- 
able Saying —— 


Ho v different was this Man from the Uſurer, 
who being told his Son would ſpend all he had 
got, replied, He cannot take more Pleaſure in 
Spending, than I did in Getting ii. Theſe Men 
could ſee the Faults of each other, but not their 
own; thoſe they flung into the Bag behind; Non 
videmus id mantice quod in tergo eſt, I may 
perhaps be cenſured for my free Opinions, by 
thoſe carping Momus's, whom Authors worſhip 
They 
will endeavour to give my Reputation as many 
Wounds as the Man ia the Almanack; but I 
value it not; and perhaps, like Flies, they may 
buz ſo often about the Candle, till they burn their 
Wings. They muſt pardon me if I venture to 
give them this Advice, not to rail at what the 

cannot underſtand : it does but diſcover that ſelt- 
tormenting Paſſion of Envy, than which the 
greateſt Tyrant never intended a more cruel Tor- 
ment. 


2 Inv dia 
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Invidia Siculi nm invenere Tyranni 
Tormentam mau Juv. 


I'MvUST be ſo bold to tell my Criticks and 
Witlings, that they are no more Judges of this, 
than a Man that is born blind can have any true 
Idea of Colours. I have always obſerved that 

our empty Veſſels found loudett : I value their 
Lathes as little as the Sea did when .Yerxes 
whipp'd it The utmoſt Favour a Man can ex- 
pect from them is, that which Polyphemas pro- 
miled Uy/ſes, that he would devour him the laſt : 
They think to ſubdue a Writer as Ceſar did his 
Enemy, with a Yeni, vidi, viſi. I confeſs I 
value the Opinion of the judicious Few, a R 5 
a D s, or a H'——&; but for the reſt, to give 
my Judgment at once, I think the long Diſpute 
among the Philoſophers about a Vacuum, may 
be determined in the Affirmative, that it is to be 
found in a Critick's Head. They are at beſt but 
the Drones of the learned World, who devour 
the Honey, and will not work themſelves; and 
a Writer need no more regard them than the 
Moon does the berking of a little ſenſeleſs Cur, 
For, in ſpight ot their terrible roaring, you may 
with half an Eye diſcover the A/ under the Lion's 
Skin. 


Bur to return to our Diſcourſe: Demoſi hene, 
being ask'd, what was the firſt Part of an Orator, 
replied, Action: What was the ſecond, Action: 
What was the third, Action: And fo on ad infi- 


I tum 


tage greateſt Art is to hide Art. 
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zitum. This may be true in Oratory, but Con- 
templation in other Things exceeds Action. And 


therefore a wiſe Man is never leſs alone, than 
when he is alone: 


Nunquam minus ſolus quam cum ſolus, 


AN D Archimedes, the famous Mathematician, 
was ſo intent upon his Problems, that he never 
minded the Soldier who came to kill him. 
Therefore not to detract from the jult Praiſe 
which belongs to Orators, they ovght to con- 
ſider that Nature, which gave us two Eyes to 
ſee, and two Ears to hear, has given us but 
one T'ongueto ſpeak, wherein however ſome do 
o abound, that the Virtuoſi who have been ſo 
!'ong in ſearch for the perpetual Motion, may 


intallibly find it there. 


SOME Men admire Republicks, becauſe Ora- 


| tors flouriſh there moſt, and are the great Ene- 


mies of Tyranny : But my Opinion is, that one 


Tyrant is better than a Hundred. Beſides, theſe 


Orators enflame the People, whoſe Anger is re- 


ally but a ſhort Fit of Madneſs. 


Ira furor brevis eſt. H OR. 
AFTER Which, Laws are like Cob- webs, 


which may catch ſmall Flies, but let Whaips 
and Hornets break through. But in Oratory, 


K 1 Aris 
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Artis eſt celare Artem. 


Bur this muit be the Work of Time, we 
muſt lay hold on all Opportunities, and let flip 
no Occaſion, elſe we ſhall be forced to weave 
Penelipe's Web, unravel in the Night what we 
did in the Day. And therefore I have obſerved, 
that Time is painted with a Lock before, and 
bald behind, ſignifying thereby that we muſt take 
Time (as we ſay) by the Forelock, tor when 
*tis once paſt, there is no recalling it. 


Tuk Mind of Man is at firſt (if you will 
pardon the Expreſſion) like a Tabula raſa, or 


like Wax, which while it is ſoft is capable of Þ 


any Impreſſion, *till Time has harden'd it. And 


at length Death, that grim Tyrant, (tops us in 
the midſt of our Career. The greateſt Con- 


querors have at laſt been conquered by Death, 
which ſpares none, from the Scepter to the Spade 


Mor, omnibus commun1s. 


ALL Rivers go to the Sea, but none return 
from it. Aerxes wept when he beheld his Army, 
to confider that in leſs than an hundred Years 
they would be all dead. Auacreon was choak'd 
with a Grape-ſtone, and violent Joy kills as wel 
as violent Grief, There is nothing in this World 


conſtant, but Inconſtancy; yet Plato thought 
that if Virtue would appear to the World in he: 
own native Dreſs, all Men would be enamovr © 

wit! 
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with her. But now ſince Intereſt governs the 
World, and Men neglect the Golden Mean, 
Jupiter himſelf, if he came on the Earth would 
be deſpiſed, unleſs it were as he did to Danae, 
in a Golden Shower: For Men now a-days 
worſhip the Riſing Sun, and not the Setting. 


Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 


Tubus have I, in obedience to your Com- 
mands, ventured to expoſe myſelf to cenſure in 
this critical Age. hether I have done right 
to my Subject, mult be left to the Judgment of 
the learned Reader: However, I cannot but hope 
that my attempting of it may be an Encourage- 


ment for ſome able Pen to perform it with more 
Succeſs, | 


EDICTION 


6 
YEAR, 1708. 


Wherein the Month and Day of the Month 
are ſet down, the Perſons named, and 
the great Actions and Events of next 
Year particularly related, as will come 
to pals, 


P 


Fritten to prevent the People of England from 
being farther impoſed on '5 vulgar Alma- 


nack-makers. 


— 


By ISaac BIeKER STAFF, £/q; 


— — — 


[= E574 HAVING long conſider'd the 
2 groſs Abuſe of Aſtrology in this 
Kingdom; upon debating the Mat- 
ter with myſelf, could not pol- 
| fivly lay the Fault vpon the Art, 


dit upon tule gtoſs Impoſtors, who ſet up to 
be 


\ 


d the 
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Mat- 
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be the Artiſts. I know ſeveral learned Men have 
contended that the whole is a Cheat; that it is 
abſurd and ridiculous to imagine, the Stars can 
have any Influence at al! upon human Actions, 
Thoughts or Inclinations : And whoever has not 
bent his Studics that way, may be excuſed fu; 
thinking ſo, when he fecs in how wretched a 
manner that noble Art is treated by a few mean 
illiterate Traders between us and the Stars; who 
import a yearly Stock of Nontente, Lies, Folly, 
and Impertinence, which they offer to the World 
as genuine from the Planets, tho' they detcend 
TOM no greater a Height than their On Brains, 


I INTEXD in a ſort time to publiſh a large 
and rational Defence of this Art, and therefore 
ſhall tay no more in its Juſtification at preſent, 
than that it hath been in all Ages detended by 
many learned Men, and among the reſt by Se- 
(rates himſelt, whom I look upon as undoubtedly 
the wileſt ot uninſpir'd Mortals: To which it 
we add, that thoſe who have condemned this 
Art, though otherwiſe learned, having been ſuch 
as cither did not appiy their Studies this Way, 
or at leaſt did not ſucceed in their Applications: 
| heir Teltimony will not be of much weight to 
ts Diſadvantage, fince they are liable to the com- 


mon Objection of condemning what they did 
not underſtand. 


Nok am I at all offended, or think it an In- 


jury to the Art, when I] ſee the common Dealers 


in it, the Students in Ajtrology, the Philumaths, 
K 3 and 
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and the reſt of that Tribe, treated by wiſe Men 
with the utmoſt Scorn and Contempt; but ra- 
ther wonder, when J obſerve Gentlemen in the 
Country, rich enough to ſerve the Nation in Par- 
lament, poring in Partridge's Almanack, to find 
out the Events of the Year at Home and Abroad; 
not daring to propoſe a Hunting-Match, till Gaa- 
zury Or he have fixed the Weather. 


I wiLr allow either of the two I have men- 
tioned, or any other of the Fraternity, to be not 
only Aſtrologers, but Conjurers too, if I do not 
produce a hundred Inſtances in all their Alma- 
nacks, to convince any reaſonable Man, that 
they do not ſo much as undcritand common 
Grammar and Syntax; that they are not able to 
ſpell any Word out of the uſual Road, nor even 


in their Prefaces write common Senſe or intelli- ! 


ible Exgl:fp. Then for their Obſervations and 
redictions, they are ſuch as will equally ſuit any 
Age or Country in the World. This Month a 
certain great Perſon will be threaten d with Death 
or Sickneſs. This the News- Paper will tell them, 
for there we find at the End of the Year, that no 
Month paſſes without the Death of ſome Perſon 
of Note; and it would be hard, if it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, when there are at leaſt two thouſand 
Perſons ot Note in this Kingdom, many of them 
old, and the Almanack- maker has the Liberty of 
chuſing the ſicklieſt Seaſon of the Year where 
he may fix his Prediction. Again, Ti Mons. 
an eminent Clergyman will be preferr'd; of which 
there may be ſome Hundreds, half of them with 
one 
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one Foot in the Grave. Then ſuc» a Planet in 
ſuch a Hinſe ſhews great Machinations, Plots, 
and Conſpiracies, that may in time be brought t. 
Light: After which, if we hear of any Diſco» 
very, the Aſtrologer gets the Honour; if nor, 
his Prediction {till ſtands good. And at laſt, 
God preſerve King William fon all bis open an4 
ſecret Enemies, Amen. When it the King ſhould 
happen to have died, the Aſtrologer plainly forc- 
told it; otherwile it paſſes but for the pious Eja- 
culations of aloyal Subject: Though it unlucki- 
ly happened in ſome ot their Almanacks, that 
poor King William was pray'd for many Months 
after he was dead, becauſe it fell out that he cied 
about the Beginning of the Year. 


T o mention no more of their impertinent 
Predictions; What have we to do with their 
Advertiſements about P:lls and Drink for the Ve- 
zereal Diſeaſe? Or their mutual Quarrels in Verſe 


and Proſe of big and Tory, wherewith the Stars 
have little to do! | 


HAVING long obſerved and lamented theſe, 
and a hundred other Abuſes of this Art, too te- 
dious to repeat, I reſolved to proceed in a new 
Way, which I doubt not will be to the general 
Satisfaction of the Kingdom: I can this Year pro- 
duce but a Specimen of what I deſign for the 
future; having employ'd molt part of my Time 
in adjuſting and carrecting the Calculations I 
made ſome Years paſt, becauſe I would offer 
nothing to the World of which I amnot as fully 
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ſatisfied, as that I am now alive. For theſe two 
lat Years I have not failed in above one or two 
Particulars, and thoſe of no very great Moment. 
exactly foretold the Miſcarriage at Tealyun, with 
ail its Particulars; and the Loſs of Admiral 
Stovel, tho? I was miſtaken as to the Day, pla- 
eing that Accident about thirty-ſix Hours ſooner 
than it happen'd; but upon reviewing my 
Schemes I quickly found the Cauſe of that Error. 
| likewiſe foretold the Battle of Almanza to the 
very Day and Hour, with the Loſs on both Sides, 
and the Conſequences thereof. All which I 
ſtewed to ſome Friends many Months before 
they happened, that is, I gave them Papers ſealed 
up, to open at ſuch a Time, after which they 
were at liberty to read them; and there they 
tound my Predictions true in every Article, ex- 
cept one Or two, very minute. | 


As for the few following PrediQions I now 
ofter the World, I forbore to publiſh them till 
had peruſed the ſeveral Almanacks for the Year 
we are now enter'd on. I find them all in the 
uſual Strain, and I beg the Reader will com- 
pare their Manner with mine: And here I 
make bold to tell the World, that I lay the whole 
Credit of my Art upon the Truth ot thele Pre- 
dictions; and I will be content, that Partridge, 
and the reſt of his Clan, may hoot me for a 
Cheat and Impoltor, it I fail in any ſingle Par- 
ticular of Moment. I believe, any Man who 
reads this Paper, will look upon me to be at 
leaſt a Perſon ot as much Honeity and Under- 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, as a common Maker of Almanacks. I 
do not lurk in the Dark; I am not wholty un- 
known in the World; I have ſet my Name at 
length, to be a Mark of Infamy to Mankind, 
it they ſhall find I deceive them. 


I's one Thing I muſt deſire to be forgiven, 
that I talk more ſparingly of Home-Affairs: As 
it would be Imprudence to diſcover Secrets of 
State, ſo it would be dangerous to my Perfon ; 
but in ſmaller Matters, and that are not of pub- 
lick Conſequence, I ſhall be very free; and the 
Truth of my Conjectures will as much appear 
from theſe as the other. As for the molt ſignal 
Events abroad in France, Flanders, Italy, and 
Sy»atn, I ſhall make no Scruple to predict them 


in plain Terms: Some of them are of [mpor- 


tance, and I hope 1 ſhall ſeldom miſtake the Day 
they will happen ; therefore, I think good to in- 
form the Reader, that l all along make uſe of 
the Old Stile obſerved in England, which I de- 
ire he will compare with that of the News- 
Papers, at the Time they relate the Actions [ 
mention. 


I MUST add one Word more: I know it 
hath been the Opinion of 1everal of the Learned, 
who think well enough of the true Art of At- 
trology, That the Stars do only incline, and not 
force the Actions or Wills of Men: And there- 
tore, however I may proceed by Right Rules, 
yet I cannot in Prudence ſo confidently aſſure 
the Events will follow exactly as I predict them. 
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I noPE I have maturely conſider'd this Ob- 
jection, which in ſome Caſes is of no little 
Weight. For Example: A Man may, by the 
Influence of an over-ruling Planet, be diſpoſed 
or inclined to Luſt, Rage, or Avarice, and yet 
by the Force of Reaſon overcome that bad In- 
fluence; and this was the Caſe of Socrates : But 
as the great Events of the World uſually depend 
upon Numbers of Men, it cannot be expected 
they ſhould all unite to croſs their Inclinations, 
from purſuing a general Deſign, wherein they 
unanimouſly agree, Beſides, the Influence of tne 
Stars reaches to many Actions and Events which 
ar: not any way in the Power of Reaſon; as 
Sickneſs, Death, and what we commonly call 
Accidents, with many more needleſs to repeat. 


BUT now it is Time to proceed to my Pre- 
dictions, which 1 have begun to calculate from 
the 1 ime that the Sau enters into Sies. And this 
Itake to be properly the Beginning of the natural 
Year. I purſue them to the Time that he enters 


Libra, or ſomewhat more, which is the buſy 


Period of the Lear. The Remainder I have not 
yet adjuſted, upon Account of feveral Impedi- 
ments needlefs here to mention: Beſides, I muſt 
remind the Reader again, that this is but a Speci- 
men of what I deſign in ſacceeding Years to 


treat more at large, if I may have Liberty and 
Encoaragement, 


M y 
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Mx firſt Prediction is but a Trifle, yet I will 
mention it, to ſhew how ignorant thoſe ſottiſh 
Pretenders to Aſtrology are in their own Con- 
cerns: It relates to Parzr:dage the Almanack- 
maker; I have conſulted the Stars of his Nati- 
vity by my own Rules, and find he will infal- 
libly die upon the 29th of March next, about 
Eleven at Night, of a raging Fever; therefore I 
adviſe him to conſider of it, and ſet:le his Affairs 
in time. 


Tne Month of APRIL will be obſer- 
vable for the Death of many great Perſons. On 
the 4th will die the Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
biſhop of Paris: On the 11th the young Prince 
of Aſturias, Son to the Duke of Aujon: On the 
14th a great Peer of this Realm will die at his 
Country Houſe: On the 19th an old Layman 
of great Fame for Learning: And on the 23d an 
eminent Goldſmith in Lombard-Street. I could 
mention others, both at Home and Abroad, if I 
did not conſider it is of very little Ute or In- 
ſtruction to the Reader, or to the World. 


As to Publick Affairs: On the 7th of this 
Month there will be an Inſurrection in Dauphiuc, 
occaſioned by the Oppreſſions of the People, 
which will not be quieted in ſome Months. 


Ox the 15th will be a violent Storm on the 
South Eaſt Coaſt of France, which will deſtroy 
many of their Ships, and 5 in the very rr 

1 UE 
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T He 19th will be famous for the Revolt of a 
whole Province or Kingdom, excepting one 


City, by which the Aﬀairs of a certain Prince in 


the Alliance will take a better face. 


Max, againſt common Conjectures, will be 
no very buſy Month in Ezrope, but very ſignal 
for the Death of the Dauphine, which will hap- 
pen on the 7th, after a ſhort Fit of Sickneſs, 
and grievous I orments with the Strangury. He 
dies leſs lamented by the Court than the Kingdom. 


O x the gth a Mareſchal of France will break 
his Leg by a Fail trom his Horſe. I have not 
been able to diſcover whether he will then die, 
Or not. 


O x the 11th will begin a moſt important Siege, 
which the Eyes of all Europe will be upon: I 
cannot be more particular; for in relating Af- 
fairs that ſo nearly concern the Confederates, and 
eonſequent!y this Kingdom, 1 am forced to con- 


nne myſelf, for ſeveral Reaſons very obvious to 
the Reader. | 


Ox the 15th, News will arrive of a very ſur- 
prizing Event, than which nothing could be more 
unexpected. 


O x the 19th, three noble Ladies of this K ing- 
dom will, againſt all ExpeQation, prove with 
Chilc, to the great Joy of their Husbands. 5 

N 


691 ee 
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Ox the 23d, a famous Buffoon cf the Play- 
Houſe will die a ridiculous Death, ſuitable to his 
Vocation. 


Jo x E. This Month will be diſtinguiſhed at 
Home, by the utter diſperſing of thoſe ridiculous 


| deluded Enthuſiaſts, commonly call'd the Pro- 


phets; occafion'd chiefly by ſeeing the Time 
come, that many of their Prophecies ſhould be 
tulfill'd, and then finding themſelves deceir'd by 
contrary Events. It is indeed to be admired how 
any Deceiver can be ſo weak, to foretel Things 
near at hand, when a very few Months muſt of 
neceſſity diſcover the Impoſtureto all the World; 
in this point leſs prudent than common Alma- 
nack-makers, who are ſo wiſe to wander in Ge— 
nerals, and talk dubionfly, and leave to the 
Reader the Buſineſs of interpreting. 


O x the 1ſt of this Month a French General 
wil be killed by a random Shot of a Cannon- 
all. 


O the Gth a Fire will break out in the Sub- 
urbs of Paris, which will deſtroy above a thou- 
ſand Houſes ; and ſeems to be the foreboding of 
what will happen, to the Surprize of all Exrope, 
about the End of the following- Month. 


Ox the 1cth a great Battle will be fought, 
which will begin at Four of the Clock in the 


Afternoon, and laſt till Nine at Night with great 
Odſtinacy, 


F 1 . . 
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Obſtinacy. but no very deciſive Event. I ſhall not 
name the Place, for the Reaſons aforeſaid ; but 
the Commanders on each left Wing will be killed. 
[ ſee Bonfires, and hear the Noiſe of Guns 
for a Victory. 


On the 14th there will be a falſe Report of 
the French King's Death. 


ON the 20th Cardinal Portocarero will die of 
a Diſſentery, with great Suſpicion of Poiſon ; 
but the Report of his Intention to revolt to King 
Charles, will prove falſe. 


Jury. The 6th of this Month a certain Ge- 
vera will, by a glorious Action, recover the Re- 
putation he loſt by former Misfortunes. 


Ox the 12th a great Commander will die a Pri- 
ſoner in the Hands of his Enemies. 


Ox the 14th a ſhameful Diſcovery will be 
made of a French Jeſuit, giving Poiſon to a great 
foreign General; and when he is put to the Tor- 
ture, will make wonderful Diſcoveries. 


I x ſhort, this will prove a Month of great 
Action, if I might have Liberty to relate the Par- 
ticulars. 


Ar Home, the Death of an old famous Se- 
nator will happen on the 15th at his Country- 
Houſe, worn with Age and Diſeaſes. 
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BurT that which will make this Month me- 
morableto all Poſterity, is the Death of the French 
King Lewts the Fourteenth, after a Week's Sick- 
neſs at Marli, which will happen on the 29th, 
about Six o' Clock in the Evening. It ſeems to 
be an Effect of the Gout in his Stomach, fol- 
'ow'd by a Flux. And in three Days after Mon- 
ſicut Chamillard will follow his Maſter, dying 
addenly of an Apoplexy. 


I x this Month likewiſe an Ambaſſador will die 
in London; but I cannot aſſigu the Day. 


AUGUST. The Affairs of France will ſeem 
0 ſuffer no Change for a while under the Duke 
of Burgundys Adminiſtration ; but the Genius 
that animated the whole Machine being gone, 
will be the Cauſe of mighty Turns and Re- 
volutions in the following Year. The new 
King makes yet little Change either in the Army 
or the Miniſtry ; but the Libels againſt his Grand- 
father, that fly about his very Court, give him 
Uncaſineſs. 


{ SEE an Expreſs in mighty haſte, with Joy 
and Wonder in his Looks, arriving by Break of 
Day on the 26th of this Month, having travell'd 
in three Days a prodigious Journey by Land and 
Sea. In the Evening I hear Bells and Guns, and 
lee the Blazing of a thouſand Bonfires. 


12 
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A YOUNG Admiral, of noble Birth, does like- 
wiſe this Month gain immortal Honour by a 
great Atchievement. 


Tuner Affairs of Poland arc this Month entire- 
ly ſettled : Auguſtas reſigus bis Pretenſions which 
he had again taken up tor ſome Time: Staxi/lans 
is peaccably poſſeſs'd of the Throne; and the 


King of Sweden declares for the Emperor. 


ICANN OT omit one particular Accident 
here at Home ; that near the End ot this Month 
much Maitchief will be done at Bartholomew 
Fair, by the Fall of a Booth. 


SEPTEMBER. This Month begins with a 
very ſurprizing Fit of froſty Weather, which will 
laſt near twelve Days. | 


Tre Pope having long languiſhed laſt Month, 
the Swellings in his Legs breaking, and the Fleſh 
mortitving, will die on the 11th Inſtant; and in 
three Wecks time, after a mighty Conteſt, be 
ſucceeded by a Cardinal of the [zperial Faction, 
but Native of Taſcany, Who is now about {ixty 
one Years old. | 


Tre French Army aQs now wholly on the 
Defenſive, 2 ortified in their Trenches ; 
and the young French King ſends Overtures for 


a Treaty of Peace by the Duke of Mantua; 


Which, becauſe it is a Matter of State that con- 
cerns 
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cerns us here at Home 1 ſhall ſpeak no farther 
of it. 


I sHALL add but one Prediction more, and 
that in myſtical Terms, which ſhall be included 
in a Verſe out of Virgil. 


Alter eris jam Tethyt, & altera que vehat A go, 
Dele&os Heroas. 


Upon the 25th Day of this Month, the ful- 


aving of this Prediction will be manifeſt to every 
z0dy. 


T'n1s is the fartheſt I have proceeded in my 
Calculations for the preſent Year. I do not pre- 
tend, that theſe are all the great Events which 
will happen in this Period, but that thoſe I have 
ſet down will infallibly come to paſs. It will 
perhaps ſtill be objected, why I have not ſpoke 
more particularly of Affairs at Home, or of the 
Succeſs of our Armies Abroad, which I might 
and could very largely have done; but thoſe in. 
Power have wiſely diſcourag'd Men from med- 
ling in publick Concerns, and I was reſolv'd by 
no means to give the leaſt Offence. This I will 
venture to ſay, That it will be a glorious Cam- 
paign for the Allies, wherein the Exgliſh Forces, 
both by Sea and Land, will have their full Share 
of Honour : That her Majeſty Queen ANNE 
will continue in Health and Proſperity : And that 
no ill Accident will arrive to any in the chief 
Miniſtry. | | | 4 

5 
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As to the particular Events I have mention'd, 


the Readers may judge by the fulfilling of 'em, 
whether I am of the Level with common Aſtro - 
logers; who with an old paultry Cant, and a 
few Pot-hooks for Planets, to amuſe the Vulgar, 
have in my Opinion, too long been ſuffer'd to 
abuſe the World: But an honeſt Phyſician ought 
not to be deſpis'd, becauſe there are ſuch Things 
as Mountebanks. I hope I have ſome Share of 
Reputation, which I wonld not willingly for- 
teit tor a Frolick or Humour: And I believe no 
Gentleman, who reads this Paper, will look up- 
ON It to be of the ſame Caſt or Mould with the 
common Scribbles that are every Day hawk'd 
about. My Fortune has placed me above the 
little Regard of Scribbling for a few Pence, 
Which I neither value nor want : T herefore let 
not wiſe Men too haſtily condemn this Eſſay, 
intended for a good Deſign, to cultivate and im 
prove an ancient Art, long in Diſgrace, by ha- 
ving fallen into mean and unskiltul Hands. A 
little Time will determine whether I have de- 
ceiv'd others, or myſelf; and I think it is no 
very unreaſonable' Requeſt, that Men would 
pleaſe to ſuſpend their Judgments till then. I 
was once of the Opinion with thoſe who deſpiſe 
all Predictions trom the Stars, till in the Year 
1686, a Man ot Quality ſhew'd me, written in 
his Album, That the molt learned Aſtronomer, 
Captain H. aſſured him, he would never believe 
any thing of the Stars Influence, it there were 
not a great Revolution in Exgland in the TOE 
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Since that Time I began to have other 


1688. 
Thoughts, and after eighteen Years diligent Study 


and Application, I think I have no Reaſon to 


repent or my Pains. I ſhall detain the Reader 
no longer, than to let him know, that the Ac- 
count I deſign to give of next Year's Events ſhall 
take in the principal Affairs that happen in Europe; 
and if I be denied the Liberty of offering it to 
my own Country, I ſhall appeal to the learned 
World, by publiſhing it in Latin, and giving or- 
der to have it printed in Holland. 


7H 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Ot the Firſt of 


Mr. BIcXERSTAFF's Predictions, 
BEING AN 


ACCOUNT 


Of the DEATH of 
Mr. Partridge, the Almanack-maker. 
Upon the agth Inſtant. 


. 


In a Letter to a Perſon of Honour, 


FI 


Written in the Year 1708 


My LoRp, 


Ds 8&7 N Obedience to your Lordſhip” 5 
85 8 Commands, as well as to ſatisfy my 


„ own Curioſity, { have for ſome Days 


8 


7275 . paſt enquired conſtantl after Parriage 
* the Almanack-maker, of whom it 
was foretold in Mr. 2 s Predictions, 


publiſh'd f 


. 


Knee 


my 
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publiſh'd about a Month ago, that he ſhould die 
the 29th Inſtant about Eleven at Night of araging 
Fever. I had ſome ſort of Kiywledge of him 
when I was employ'd in the Revenue, becauſe 
he uſed every Year to preſent me with his Al- 
manack, as he did other Gentlemen, upon the 
ſcore of ſome little Gratuity we gave him. I 
ſaw him accidentally once or twice about ten 
Days before he died, and obſerved he began very 
much to droop and languiſh, tho” I hear his 
Friends did not ſeem to apprehend him in any 
Danger. About two or three Days ago he grew 
ii, was confin'd firſt to his Chamber, and in a 
tew Hours after to his Bed, where Dr. Caſe and 
Mrs. Kirleus were ſent for to vilit, and to pre- 
ſcribe to him. Upon this Intelligence I ſent 
thrice every Day one Servant or other to en- 
quire after his Health; and Yeſterday, about 
Four in the Afternoon, Word was brought me 
that he was paſt Hopes: Upon which, I pre- 
vailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, partly out 
of Commiſeration, and, I confeſs, partly out of 
Curiofity. He knew me very well, ſeem'd ſur- 
prized at my Condeſcenſion, and made me Com- 
pliments upon it as well as he could, in the Con- 
dition he was. The People about him ſaid, he 
had been for ſome time delirious; but when I 
ſaw him, he had his Underſtanding as well as 
ever | knew, and ſpake ſtrong and hearty, with- 
out any ſeeming Uneaſineſs or Conſtraint. At- 
ter I had told him how ſorry I was to ſee him 
in thoſe melancholy Circumſtances, and ſaid 
ſome other Civilities, ſuitable to the Occaſion, 

| | 4 I delired 
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I defired him to tell me freely and ingenuoufly 
whether the Predictions Mr. Bicker/ſtaff had pub- 
liſh'd relating to his Death, had not too much 
affected and worked on his Imagination. He 
confeſs'd he had often had it in his Head, but 
never with much Apprehenſion, till about a Fort- 
night before; ſince which Time it had the per- 
petual Poſſeſſion of his Mind and Thoughts, and 
he did verily believe was the true natural Cauſe 
of his preſent Diſtemper: For, ſaid he, I am 
thoroughly pertuaded, and I think 1 have very 
good Reaſons, that Mr. B:cker/taff ſpoke alto- 
gether by Gueſs, and knew no more what will 
happen this Year, than I did myſelf. I told him 
his Diſcourſe ſurprized me; and I would be 
glad he were in a State of Health to be able to 
tell me what Reaſon he had to be convinced of 
Mr. Brcker/taff's Ignorance. He reply'd, I am 
a poor ignorant Fellow, bred to a mean Trade. 
yet | have Senſe enough to know that all Pre- 
tences of foretelling by Aſtrology are Deceits, 
for this manifeſt Reaſon, becauſe the Wiſe and 
the Learned, who can only know whether there 
be any Truth in this Science, do all unanimouſly 
agree to laugh at and deſpiſe it; and none but 


the poor ignorant Vulgar give it any Credit, and | 


that only upon the Word of ſuch filly Wretches 
as I and my Fellows, who can hardly write ©: 
read. I then ask'd him why he had not calcula- 


ted his own Nativity, to ſee whether it agree 
with B:ickerſtaff*s Prediction? At which he ſhoo): 
his Head, and ſaid, Oh! Sir, this is no Time fo 
jeſting, but for repenting thoſe Fooleries, as 
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do now from the very bottom of my Heart. B 
what I can gather from you, ſaid I, the Obſer- 
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vations and Predictions you printed, with your 
Almanacks, were mere Impoſitions on the Peo- 
ple. He reply'd, it it were otherwiſe I ſhould 
have the leſs to anſwer for. We have a com- 
mon Form for all thoſe things : As to foretelling 
the Weather, we never meddle with that, but 
leave it to the Printer, who takes it out of any 
Old Almanack as he thinks fit; the reſt was my 
own Invention, to make my Almanack ſell, 
having a Wife to maintain, and no other Way 
to get my Bread; for mending old Shoes is a 
poor Livelihood: And (added he, fighing) I wiſh 
may not have done more Miſchief by my Phy- 
fick than my Aſtrology ; tho' I had ſome good 
Receipts from my Grandmother, and my own 
Compoſitions were ſuch as 1 thought could at 
leaſt do no hurt. | 

I Hap ſome other Diſcourſes with him 
which now I cannot call to mind; and I fear I 
have already tired your Lordſhip. I ſhall only 
add one Circumſtance, That on his Death-bed 
he declared himſelf a Nonconformitt, and had a 
Fanatick Preacher to be his ſpiritual Guide, Af- 
ter half an Hour's Converſation I took my leave, 
being half ſtitled by the Cloſeneſs of the Room. 
[imagined he could not hold out long, and there- 
fore withdrew to a little Coffee-houte hard by, 


leaving a Servant at the Houſe with Orders to 


come itnmediately, and tell me, as near as he 
could, the Minute when Partridge ſhould expire, 
which was not above two Hours after; when 

looking 
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looking upon my Watch, I found it to be above 
five Minutes after ſeven ; by which it is clear 
that Mr. BickerſtafF was miſtaken almoſt four 
Hours in his Calculation. In the other Circum- 
ſtances he was exact enough. But whether he 
has not been the Cauſe of this poor Man's 
Death, as well as the Predictor, may be very rea- 
ſonably diſputed. However, it muſt be con- 
fels'd the Matter is odd enough, whether we 
ſhould endeavour to account for it by Chance, 
or the Effect of Imagination: For my own part, 
tho* I believe no Man has leſs Faith in theſe 
Matters, yet I ſhall wait with ſome Impatience, 
and not without ſome ExpeQation, the fulfilling 
of Mr. Bickerſtaff 's ſecond Prediction, that the 
Cardinal De Noailles is to die upon the fourt!: 
of April; and it that ſhould be verified as exactly 
as this of poor Partridge, I muit own I ſhould 
be wholly ſurprized, and at a Loſs, and ſhould 


infallibly expect the Accompliſhment of all the 
relt. 
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This Piece being on the ſame Subject, and very 
rare, we have thought fit to add it, though not 
written by the ſame Hund. 


Squire B ICKERSTAFF Detected; 
ONE 
Aſtrological Impoſtor convicted, 
B V 


JOHN PARTRIDGE, 
Student in Phyſick and Aſtrology. 


T is hard, my dear Countrymen ot 
theſe united Nations, it is very hard, 
that a Brita Dorn, a Proteſtant A- 
ttrologer, a Man of Revolution 
Principles, an Aſlertor of the Liber- 

ty 0 Property of the People, ſhould cry out. 

01. J. I. in 
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in vain, for Juſtice againſt a Frenchman, a Pa- 
piſt, and an illiterate Pretender to Science; that 
would blaſt my Reputation, moſt inhumanly 
bury me alive, and defraud my native Country 
of thoſe Services, that, in my double Capacity, 
I daily offer the Publick. 


WHrar great Provocations I have received, 
let the impartial Reader judge, and how unwil- 
lingly, even in my own Defence, [ now enter 
the Liſts againſt Falſhood, Ignorance, and Envy : 
ButI am exaſperated, at length, to drag out this 
Cacas from the Den of Obſcurity where he lurks, 
detect him by the Light of thoſe Stars he has ſo 
impudently traduced, and ſhew there's nota Mon- 
ſter in the Skies ſo pernicious and malevolent to 
Mankind, as an ignorant Pretender to Phylick 
and Aſtrology. I ſhall not directly fall on the 
many groſs Errors, nor expoſe the notorious Ab- 


ſurdities of this proſtituted Libeller, till I have 


let the learned World fairly into the Contro- 
verſy depending, and then leave the unprejudiced 
to judge of the Merits and Juſtice of the Cauſe. 


Ir was towards the Concluſion of the Veat 
1727. when an impudent Pamphlet crept into 
the World, intitled, Predidions, &c. by Iſaac 
Bickerſtaff, Eſq;-----Amongft the many arrogant 
Aſſertions laid down by that lying Spirit of P. 
vination, he was pleas'd to pitch on the Cardi- 
nal de Noailles, and myſelt, among many other 
eminent and illuſtrious Pertons, that were to die 
within the Compaſs of the enſuing Year ; and 

peremptorily 
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peremptotily fixes the Month, Day, and Hour 
of our Deaths: This, I think, is ſporting with 
great Men, and publick Spirits, to the Scandal 
of Religion, and Reproach of Power; and if ſo- 
vereign Princes and Aſtrologers muſt make Di- 
verſion for the Vulgar----Why then farewel, ſay 
I, to all Governments, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. 
But, I thank my better Stars, I am alive to con- 
front this falſe and audacious Predictor, and to 
make him rue the Hour he ever affronted a Man 
of Science and Reſentment. The Cardinal may 
take what Meaſures he pleaſes with him; as his 
Excellency is a Foreigner, and a Papiſt, he has 
no Reaſon to rely on me for his Juſtification ; I 
ſhall only aſſure the World he is alive -----but as 
he was bred to Letters, and is Maſter of a Pen, 
let him uſe it in his own Defence. In the mean 
time, I ſhall preſent the Publick with a faithful 
Narrative of the ungenerous Treatment and hard 
Uſage I have received from the virulent Papers 


and malicious Practices of this pretended Aſtro- 
:0ger. 


A True 


A True and Impartial 


ACCOUNT 


PROCEEDINGS 
Iſaac Bicker ſtaſß, Eſq; 
Againſt Me 


HE 28th of March, Arno Dom. 1708 

being the Night this Sam- Prophet had 
ſo impudently fix'd for my laſt, which 
made little Impreſſion on myſelf; but 


1 cannot anſwer for my whole Family; for my 
Wife, 
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Wife, with a Concern more than uſual, pre- 
vailed on me to take ſomewhat to ſweat for a 
Cold, and, between the Hours of eight and nine, 
to go to Bed: The Maid, as ſne was warming 
my Bed, with a Curiofity natural to young 
Wenches, runs to the Window, and asks of one 
paſſing the Street, who the Bell told for? Dr. 
Partridge, ſays he, the famous Almanack- maker, 
who died ſuddenly this Evening: The poor Girl 
provok'd, told him he ly'd like a Raſcal, the 
other very ſedately reply'd, the Sexton had fo in- 
form'd him, and if falſe, he was to blame for 
impoſing upon a Stranger. She ask'd a ſecond, 
and a third, as they paſs'd, and every one was in 
the ſame Tone. Now I don't ſay theſe were 
Accomplices to a certain Aſtrological *Squire, 
that one B pans og of might be ſauntring there- 
abouts; becauſe I will aſſert nothing here but 
what I dare atteſt, and plain matter of Fact. M 

Wife at this fell into a violent Diſorder ; and 
muſt own I was a little diſcompos'd at the Odd- 
neſs of the Accident, In the mean time, one 
knocks at my Door, Betty runs down, and open» 


ing, finds a ſober grave Perſon, who modeſtly 


inquires if this was Dr. Partriadge's? She taking 
him for ſome cautious Citz-Patient, that came at 


that time for Privacy, ſhews him into ine Dining=- _ 


Room. As ſoon as I could compoſe myſelf, 
went to him, and was ſurpriz'd to find my Gen- 
tleman mounted on a Table with a two-foot 
Rule in his hand, meaſuring my Walls, and ta- 
king the Dimenſions of the Room. Pray, Sir, 
fivs I, not to interrupt you, have you any Bu- 
L. 3 ſinefs 
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ſineſs with me? Only, Sir, replies he, order the 
Girl to bring me a better Light, for this is but 
a very dim one. Sir, ſays I, my Name is Par- 
tridge: Oh! the Doctor's Brother, belike, cries 
he; the Stair-Caſe, I believe, and theſe two A- 
partments hung in cloſe Mourning will be ſuffi- 
cient, and only a Strip of Bayes round the other 
Rooms. The Doctor muſt needs die rich, he 
had great Dealings in his Way for many Years: 
if he had no Family-Coat, you had as good ule 
the Scutcheons of the Company, they are as 
Showiſh, and will look as Magnificent as if he 
was deſcended from the Blood-Royal. With that, 
I aſſumed a great Air of Authority, and demand- 
ed who employ'd him, or how he came there? 
Why I was ſent, Sir, by the Company of Un- 
dertakers, ſays he, and they were employ'd by 
the honeit Gentleman, who is Executor to the 


you DoQor departed; and our raſcally Porter 


believe is fallen faſt aſleep with the black Cloth 
and Sconces, or he had been here, and we might 
have been tacking vp by this time. Sir, ſays I, 
pray be adviſed by a Friend, and make the belt 
of your ſpeed- out of my Doors, for I hear my 
Wite's Voice (which, Þy the by, is pretty ous 

viable) and in that Corner or the Room ſtands 
a good Cudgel, which ſomebody has felt c'er 
now ; if that light in her Hands, and ſhe know 
the Buſineſs you came about; without conſulting 
the Stars, I can aſſure you it will be employ'd 
very much to the Detriment of your Perſon. Sir, 
cries he, bowing with great Civility, I perceive 


extreme Grief for the Loſs of the Doctor dit- 


orders 
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orders you a little at preſent, but early in the 
Morning I'll wait on you, wich all neceſſary 
Materials. Now I mention no Mr. Bickerſtaff, 
nor do I ſay, that a certain Star-gazing "Squire 
has been playing my Executor before his time; 
but I leave the World to judge, and if it puts 
Things and Things fairly together, it won't be 
much wide of the Mark. 


WEL I, once more I get my Doors clos'd, 
and prepare for Bed, in hopes of a little Repoſe 
after ſo many ruffling Adventures; juſt as I was 
putting out my Light in order to it, another 
bounces as hard as he can knock; I open the 
Window, and ask who's there, and what he 
wants? ] am Ned the Sexton, replies he, ard 
come to know whether the Doctor left any Or- 
ders for a Funeral Sermon, and where he is to 
be laid, and whether his Grave is to be plain or 
brick'd? Why, Sirrah, ſays I, you know me 
well enough; you know I am not dead, and 
how dare you affront me after this manner ? 
Alzck-a-day, replies the Fellow, why *tis in Print, 
and the whole Town knows you are dead; why, 
there's Mr. I hite the Joiner is but fitting Screws 
to your Coffin, he'll be here with it in an in- 
ſtant; he was afraid you would have wanted it 
before this Time. Sirrah, Sirrah, ſays I, you 
ſhall know to-morrow to your Coſt that I am 
alive, and alive like to be. Why 'tis ſtrange, Sir, 
ſays he, you ſhould make ſuch a Secret of your 
Death to us that are your Neighbours ; it looks 
as if you had a Dcfign to detraud the Church of 
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its Dues ; and let me tell vou, for one that haz 
lived ſo long, by the Heavens that's unhand- 
ſomely done. Hiſt, hiſt, ſays another Rogue 


that ſtood by him, away, Doctor, in your Flan- 


nel Gear as faſt as you can; for here's a whole 
Pack of Diſmals coming to you with their black 
Equipage ; and how indecent will it look for you 
to ſtand fright'ning Folks at your Window, when 

ou ſhould have been in your Coffin this three 

ours? In ſhort, what with Undertakers, Em- 
balmers, Joiners, Sextons, and your damn'd Ele- 
gy-Hawkers, upon a late Practitioner in Phyſick 
and Aſtrology, I got not one Wink of Sleep 
that Night, nor ſcarce a Moment's Reſt ever 
fince. Now, I doubt not but this villanous 'Squire 
has the Impudence to aſlert, that theſe are en- 
tirely Strangers to him ; he, good Man, knows 
Matter, and honeſt Iſaac Bicker- 
aff, I warrant you, is more a Man of Honour, 
than to be an Accomplice with a Pack of Raſ- 
cals, that walk the Streets on Nights, and diſ- 
turb good People in their Beds; but he is out, 
if he thinks the whole World is blind; for there 
is one Fohn Paririaze can ſmell a Knave as far 


I could not ſtir out of doors for the Space o. 
three Months after this, but preſently one comes 
up to me in the Street; Mr. Partridge, that Cot- 
fin you was laſt buried in I have not been by 

pai 
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paid for: Doctor, cries another Dog, How d'ye 
think People can live by making of Graves for no- 
_ Next time you die, you may een toll out 
the Bell yourſelf for Ned. A third Rogue tips 
me by the Elbow, and wonders how I have the 
Conſcience to ſneak abroad, without paying my 
Funeral Expences. Lord, ſays one, I durſt have 
iwore that was honeſt Dr. ada my old 
Friend ; but poor Man he is gone. your 
pardon, ſays another, you look ſo like my old 
Acquaintance that I uſed to conſult on ſome 
private Occafions ; but alack, he's gone the Way 
of all Fleſh.------ Look, look, look, cries a third, 
after a competent Space of ſtaring at me; wou'd 
not one think our Neighbour, the Almanack- 
maker, was crept out of his Grave to take t'other 
Peep at the Stars in this World, and ſhev/ how 
much he is improv'd in Fortune-telling by having 
taken a Journey to the other? 


Na rv, the very Reader of our Pariſh, a good 
ſober, difcreet Perſon, has ſent two or three 
times for me to come and be buried decently, 
or ſend him ſufficient Reaſons to the contrary ; 
or, if I have been interr'd in any other Pariſh, to 
produce my Certificate as the Act requires. My 
poor Wife is almoſt run diſtracted with being 
call'd Widow Partridge, when ſhe knows it's 
talſe ; and once a Term ſhe is cited into. the 
Court, to take out Letters of Adminiſtration. 
But the greateſt Grievance is, a paultry Quack, 
that takes up my Calling juſt under my Noſe, 
and in his printed en with n 
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He lives Tn the Houſe of the late ingenions Mr. 
8 


Jobn Partridge, an eminent Practitioner in Lea- 
ther, Phyſick, and Aſtrology. 


Bor to ſhew how far the wicked Spirit of 
Envy, Malice and Reſentment can hurry ſome 
Men, my nameleſs old Perſecutor had provided 
me a Monument at the Stone-Cutter's, and would 
have erected it in the Pariſh-Church ; and this 
Piece of notorious and expenſive Villany had 
actually ſucceeded, had I riot uſed my utmoſt 
Intereſt with the Veſtry, where it was carried at 
hſt but by two Voices, that I am ſtill alive. That 
Stratagem failing, out comes a long ſable Elegy, 
bedeck'd with Hour-glafſes, Mattocks, Sculls, 
Spades and Skeletons, with an Epitaph as confi - 
dently written to abuſe me, and my Profeſſion, 


as if I had been under Ground theſe twenty 
Years. 


AND after ſuch barbarous Treatment as this, 
can the World blame me, when I ask, What is 
become of the Freedom of an Exgl:if:man ? And 
where is the Liberty and Property that my Old 
Glorious Friend came over to aſſert? We have 
drove Popery out of the Nation, and ſent Sla— 
very to foreign Climes. The Arts only remain 
in Bondage, when a Man of Science and Cha- 
racter ſhall be openly inſulted in the midſt ot the 
many uſeful Services he is daily paying the Pub- 
lick. Was it ever heard, even in Zarkey or Al- 
grers, that a State-Aſtrologer was banter'd ont 
of his Lite by an ignorant Impoſtor, or baw!'d 
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out of the World by a Pack of villanous, deep- 
mouth'd Hawkers? Though I print Almanacks, 
and publiſh Advertiſements ; though J produce 
Certificates under the Miniſters and Church-War- 
dens Hands I am alive, and atteſt the ſame on 
Oath ar Quarter-Seſſions, out comes a full And 
true Relation of the Death and Interment of Jobn 
Partridge ; T ruth is bore down, Atteſtations neg— 
I-&cd, the Teſtimony of fober Perſons deſpiſed, 
and a Man is look'd upon by his Neighbours, 
as if he had been (even Years dead, and is bu- 
ried alive in the midſt of his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. 


Now can any Man of common Senſe think 

't contiltent with the Honour of my Profeſſion, 
and not much beneath the Dignity of a Philoſo- 
pher, to ſtand bawling before his own Door --- 
Alive! Alive! Ho! he famous Dr. Partridge! 
No Counterteit, but all alive! -- As it I had 
the twelve Celeſtial Monſters of the Ze4zack to 
thew within, or was forced for a. Livelihood to 
turn Retailer to May and Bartholomew Fairs. 
Therefore, if her Majeſty would: but graciouſly 
be pleas'd to think a Hardſhip of this nature wor- 
thy her Royal Conſideration, and the next Parl---- 
m--t, in their great Wiſdom caſt but an Eye to- 
wards the deplorable Cale of their old Philo- 
math, that annually beltows his poetical good 
Wiſhes on them, 1 am fure there is one {aac 
Bickerſiaff, Elq; would ſoon be truts'd up for 
dis bloody Predictions, and putting good Subjects 
11 terror of their Lives: Aud that henceforward 
L. 6 ta 
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to murder a Man by way of Prophecy, and bu- 
"ry him in a printed Letter, either to a Lord or 
Commoner, ſhall as legally entitle him to the 
preſent Poſſeſſion of Tybary, as if he robb'd on 
the Highway, or cut your Throat in Bed. 


I SHALL demonftrate to the Judicious, that 
France and Rome are at the Bottom of this hor- 
rid Conſpiracy againſt me; and that Culprit afore- 
faid is a Popiſh Emiſſary, has paid his Viſits to 
St. Germains, and is now in the Meaſures of 
Lewis XIV. That in attempting my Reputation, 
there is a general Maſſacre of Learning deſign'd 
in theſe Realms: And through my Sides there is 
a Wound given to all the Proteſtant Almanack 
makers in the Univerſe. 


Vivat Regina 


A VIN- 


A 


VINDICATION 


Iſaac Bickerflaff, Eſq; 
KGAINS I 


What is objected to him by Mr. PA R- 
TRIDGE In his Almanack for the pre- 
ſent Year 1709. | 


By the jaid ISAAC BICKERSTAPFF, Eſq. 


Written in the Year 1709. 


DG R. Partridge hath been lately pleaſed 
to treat me after a very rough Man- 
ED ner, in that which is called, His 
Almanack for the preſent Year : 
Such Ulage is very undecent from 


one Gentleman to another, and does 


not at all contribute to the Diſcovery of Truth, 


which 
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which ought to be the great End in all Diſputes 
of the Learned. To call a Man Fool and Villain, 
and impudent Fellow, only for differing from 
him in a Point merely ſpeculative, is, in my 
humble Opinion, a very improper Style for a Per— 
ſon of his Education. I appeal to the earacd 
H-orld, whether in my laſt Year's Predictions, [ 
gave him the leaſt Provocation for ſuch unworthy 
Treatment. Philoſophers have differed in at! 
Ages, but the diſcreeteſt among them have al— 
ways differed as became Philoſophers. Scurri— 
lity and Vaſſon, in a Controverſy among Scholar;, 
is jult ſo much of nothing to the Purpoſe, and 
at beſt, atacit Confeſſion of a weak Cauſe: My 
Concern is not ſo much for my own Reputa- 
tion, as that of the Republic of Letters, Which 
Mr. Partridge hath endeavoured to wound thro 
my Sides. Tf Men of publick Spirit mult be ſu— 
perciliouſly treated for their ingenious Attempts. 
how will true uletul Knowledge be ever ad- 
vanced ? I wiſh Mr. Farzr:age knew the Thoughts 
which foreiga Univerſities have conceived of his 
ungenerous Proceedings with me; but l am ioo 
tender of his Reputation to publiſh them to the 
World. That Spirit of Envy and Pride, which 
blaſts ſo many riting Genius's in our Nation, is 
yet unknown among Profeſſurs abroad: The 
Neceſſity of juſtifying myſelf, will excuſe my 
Vanity, when I tcll the Reader, that I have near 
a hundred honerary Letters from ſeveral Parts 
of Eure, (ſome as tar as Maſcovy) in Praiſe 
of my Performance. Beſides ſeveral others, 


which, as | have been credibly inform'd, were 
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open'd in the Poſt-Office, and never ſent me. 
'Tis true, the Inqui/ir:on in Portugal was pleaſed 
to burn my Predictions, and condemn the An- 
thor and Readers of them; but I hope at the 
ſame time, it will be conſider'd in how deplo- 
rable a State Learning lies at preſent in that 
Kingdom: And with the profoundeſt Veneration 
for crowsn'd Heads, I will preſume to add, that 
it a little concerned His Majeſty of Portugal, to 
interpoſe his Authority in behalf of a Scho/ar and 
a Gentleman, the Subject of a Nation with which 
he is now in ſo ſtrict an Alliance. But the other 
Kingdoms and States of Europe have treated me 
with more Candor and Generoſity. If I had 
leave to print the Latin Letters tranſmitted to 
me from foreign Parts, they would fill a Vo- 
jlume, and be a full Defence againſt all that Mr. 
Partridge, or his Accomplices of the Portugal 
Ingarſition, will Le ever able to object; who, 
2y the way, are the only Enemies my Predictions 
have ever met with at Home or Abroad. But 
i hope I know better what is due to the Ho- 
nour of a learned Correſpondence, in ſo tender a 
Point, Yet ſome of thoſe i!luſtrious Perſons 
will perhaps excuſe me from tranſcribing a Paſ- 
ſage or two in my own Vindication. The moſt 
earned Monſieur Leibnits thus addreſſes to me 
his third Letter: Hlaſtriſſimo Bickerſtaffn Aſtro- 
logie inſtauratori, &c. Monſieur le Clerc quo» 
ting my Predictions in a Treatiſe he publiſhed 
alt Year, is pleaſed to ſay, ta nuperrime Bicker- 
ſtaffs magnum illud Ananlie ſidus. Another 
great Profeſſor writing of me, has theſe Words: 

4 Bickers 
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Bicker/laffus, nobilis Anglus, Aſtrologorum hu- 


juſce Sæculi facile Princeps. Signior Magliabecchi, 
the Great Dake's famous Library-Keeper, ſpends 
almoſt his whole Letter in Compliments and 
Praiſes. Tis true, the renowned Profeſſor of 


Aſtronomy at Urrecht, ſeems to differ from me 


in one Article; but it is after the modeſt manner 
that becomes a Philoſopher; as, Pace zanti viri 
dixerim: And Page 55, he ſeems to lay the 
Error upon the Printer, (as indeed it ought) and 
ſays, vel forſan error Tvpographi, cum alioquin 
Bickerftaffus vir doctiſſimus, &c. | 


Is Mr. Partridge had followed this Example 
in the "kgs between us, he might have 
{pared me the Trouble of juſtity ing myſelf in ſo 
publick a manner. I believe few Men are rea- 
dier to own their Errors than I, or more thank- 
ful to thoſe who will pleaſe to inform me of 
them. But it ſeems this Gentleman, inſtead ot 
encouraging the Progreſs of his own Art, is 
pleaſed to look upon all Attempts of that kind 
as an Invaſion of his Province. He has been 
indeed ſo wiſe, to make no Objection againtt 


the Truth of my Predictions, except in one ſingle 


Point, relating to himſelf: And to demonſtrate 
how much Men are blinded by their own Par- 
tiality, I do ſolemnly aſſure the Reader, that he 
is the only Perſon from whom l ever heard that 
Objection otfer'd; which Conſideration alone, 
I think, will take off all its Weight, 


WiTuy 
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W 1TH my utmoſt Endeayours, I have not 
deen able to trace above two Odjections ever 
made againſt the Truth of my laſt Vear's Pro- 
phecies : The firſt was of a French Man, who 


Jas pleaſed to publiſh to the World, that /e 


Cardinal de Noailles was ſtill alive, notwith- 


ſtanding the 3 Prophecy of Monſieur Bi- 


querſtaffe : But how far a Frenchman, a Papiſt, 
and an Enemy is to be believed in his own Caſe 
againſt an Exgliſp Proteſtant, who is true to the 

overnment, | ſhall leave to the candid and im- 
partial Reader. 


T at other ObjeQion is the unhappy Occa- 
fon of this Diſcourſe, and relates to an Article 
in my Predictions, which foretold the Death of 
Mr Partridge, to happen on March 29, 1708. 
This he is pleaſed to contradi& abſolutely in the 
Almanack he has publiſhed for the preſent Year, 
and in that ungentlemanly Manner (pardon the 
Expreſſion) as | have above related In that Work, 
he very roundly aſſerts, That he 15 not only now a- 
live, but was likewiſe alive upon th t very 29th of 
March, when I had foretold he ſhould die. This is 
the SubjeQ of the preſent Controverly between us; 
which I deſign to handle with all Brevity, Per- 
ſpicuity, and Calmneſs: In this Diſpute, I am 
tenſible, the Eyes not only of Exz land, but of 
Europe, will be upon us: And the Learned 
every Country will, I doubt not, take part on 


nat Side where they find moſt Appearance of 


Reaſon and I ruth. 
W 1TH- 
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W1THOUT entring into Criticiſms of Chro- 


nology about the Hour of his Death, I ſhall only 
prove, that Mr. Partriage is not alive. And 
my firſt Argument is thus: Above a thouſand 
Gentlemen having bought his Almanacks for 
this Year, merely to find what he ſaid againſt 
me; at ercry Line they read, they would lift 


up their Eyes, and cry out, betwixt Rage and 


Laughter, They were ſure no Man alive ever 
writ ſuch dama'd Stuff as this. Neither did J 
ever heat that Opinion diſputed: So that Mr. 


Partridge lies under a Dilemma, cither of diſ- 
owning his Almanack, or allowing himſelf to 


be no an alive. But now if an aninformed 
Carcaſs walks ſtill about, and is pleaſed to call 
itſelf Partridge, Mr. Bicker/taff does not think 
himſelf any way anſwerable for that. 
had the ſaid Carcaſs any right to beat the poor 
Boy, who happen'd to paſs by it in the Strect. 
crying, A full and true Account of Dr. Parttidge's 
Death, &c. | 


SECONDLY, Mr. Parzridge pretends to tell 


Fortunes, and recover ſtolen Goods; which all 
the Pariſh ſays he mult do by converſing with 
the Devil, and other evil Spirits: And no wilc 
Man will ever allow he could converſe perſo— 
nally with either, till after he was dead. 


THIiRDLyY, I will plainly prove him to be 
dead, out of his own Almanack for this Year, 
and trom the very Paſſage which he produces to 


make 


Neither 
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make us think him alive. He there ſays, He is 


not only now alive, but was alſo alive upon that 
very 29th of March, which I foretold he fſhoald 
die ou By this, he declares his Opinion, that a 
Man may be alive now, who was not alive a 
Twelvemonth ago. And indeed, there lies the 
Sophiſtry ot his Argument. He dares not aſſert, 
he was alive ever ſince that 29th of March, but 
that he 7s now alive, and was ſo on that Day: I 
grant the latter; for he did not die till Night, 
as appears by the printed Account of his Death, 
in a Letter to a Lord; and whether he is ſince 
revived, I leave the World to judge. This in- 
deed is perfect Cavilling, and I am aſhamed to 
dwell any longer upon it. 


FoURTHLy, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge 
himſelf, whether it be probable I could have been 
ſo indiſcreet, to begin my Predictions with the 
oxly Falſhood that ever was pretended to be in 
them; and this in an Affair at Home, where I 
had ſo many Opportunities to be exact; and mult 
have given ſuch Advantages againſt me to a Per- 
ſon of Mr. Partridge's Wit and Learning, who, 
if he could poſſibly have rais'd one ſingle Ob- 
jection more againſt the Truth of my Prophecies, 
would hardly have ſpared me. 


AND here I muſt take Occaſion to reprove 
the abovementioned Writer of the Relation of 
Mr. Partridge's Death, in a Letter to a Lord; 
who was pleaſed to tax me with a Miſtake of 
four whole Hours in my Calculation of that E- 

| vent 
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I muſt confeſs, this Cenſure pronounceg . 
with an Air of Certainty, in a Matter that ſo 
nearly concerned me, and by a grate judtrcigu; 


Author, moved me not a little. But tho” I was 
at that Time out of Town, yet ſeveral of my 
Friends, whoſe Curioſity had led them to be ex- 
actly informed (for as to my own part, having 
no Doubt at all in the Matter, 1 never once 
thought of it) aſſured me l computed to ſome- 
thing under half an Hour; which (I ſpeak my 
private Opinion) is an Error of no very great 
Magnitude, that Men ſhould raiſe Clamour about 
it. I ſhall only ſay, it would not be amiſs, if 
that Author would henceforth be more tender 


of other Men's R-putation as well as his own. 


It is well there were no more Miſtakes of that 
kind; if there had, I preſume he would have 
told me of them with as little Ceremony. 


THERE is one ObjeQion againſt Mr. Par- 
tridge's Death, which I have ſometimes met with, 
though indeed very lightly offered, That he til 
continues to write Almanacks. But this is no 
more than what is common to all that Profeſſion; 
Gaabury, Poor Robin, Dove, Ming, and ſeveral 
Others, o yearly publiſh their Almanacks though 


ſeveral ot them have been dead ſince befor: the 


Revolution. Now the natural Reaſon of this | 
take to be, that whereas it is the Privilege of o- 
ther Authors zo {ve after their Deaths; Alma- 
na-F-makers are alone excluded, becauſe thcir 
Diilertations treating only upon the Minutes as 
they paſs, become uſeleſs as thoſe go off. In 


CON» 
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onderation of which, Time, whoſe Regiſters 


gey are, gives them a Leaſe in Reverſion, to 
continue their Works after their Death. 


I SHOULD not have given the Publick or 
nyſelf the Trouble of this Vindication, it my 
Name had not been made uſe of by ſeveral 
perlons, to whom | never lent it; one of which, 
i few Days ago, was pleafed to father on me 
1 new Set of Predictions. But I think thoſe 
ve Things too ſerious to be trifled with. It 
zrieved me to the Heart, when I faw my La- 
dours, which had coſt me ſo much Thought 
bawl'd about by common 
Hawkers, which I only intended for the weighty 
Conſideration of the graveſt Perſons. his 
2rejudiced the World ſo much at firſt, that 
{veral of my Friends had the Aſſurance to ask 
me, Whether I were in Jeſt? To which J on- 
'y anſwered coldly, That the Event would 
bew. But it is the Talent of our Age and 
Nation, to turn Things of the greateſt Impor- 
ance into Ridicule. When the End of the 
Year had verified all my Predict ons, out comes 
Mr. Partridge's Almanack, diſputing the Point 
of his Death ; ſo that I am employed, like the 
(General who was forced to kill his Enemies 
twice over, whom a Necromancer had raiſed 
%o Life. If Mr. Partridge has practiſed the 
ſame Experiment upon himſelf, and be again 
alive, long may he continue ſo; That does 
not in the leaſt contradict my Veracity : But 1 
ink I have clearly proved, by ixvincible De- 

monſtration, 
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* that he died at fartheſt within halt i 3 8 
an Hour of the Time I foretold, and not four 17 
Hours ſooner, as the abovementioned Author, 
in his Letter to a Lord, hath maliciouſly ſug- 


geſted, with Deſign to blaſt my Credit, by 
charging me with fo groſs a Miſtake. * 


For 


n 


F 
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"PROPOSAL 


For Correcting, Improving, and Ajcertaining the 


Engliſh TON GU E: 


IN A 


LETTER to the Moſt Honourable 
RoBERT Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain. 


To the Moſt Honourable ROBERT 
Earl of Ox FORD, &c. 


My LoRD, ; 
5 HAT I had the Honour of men- 
* tioning to your Lordſhip ſome time 
al ww | ago in Converſation, was not a new 
2 Thought, juſt then ſtarted by Ac- 
| cident or Occation, but the Re- 


ſult of long Reflection, and I have 
deen confirmed in my Sentiments by the 'Opi- 
nion 
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nion of ſome very judicious Perſons, with whom 


I conſulted. 


ment of Knowledge and Politeneſs, than tome 
effectual Method for Correcting, Enlarging, and 
Aſcertaining our Language; and they think it a 
Work very poſſible to be compaſſed, under the 
Protection ot a Prince, the Countenance and 
Encouragement ot a Miniſtry, and the Care of 
proper Perſons choſen for ſuch an Undertaking. 
I was glad to find your Lordſhip's Anſwer in ſo 
different a Stile, from what hath been common- 


ly made uſe of on the like Occafions, for ſome 
Years paſt, That all ſuch Thoughts muſt be de- 


ferred to a Time of Peace: A T opick which 
ſome have carried ſo far, that they would not 
have us by any means think of preſerving our 


Civil or Religious Conſtitution, becauſe we were 


engaged in a War abroad. It will be among 
the diſtinguiſhing Marks of your Miniſtry, my 
Lord, that you had a Genius above all ſuch Re- 
gards, and that no reaſonable Propoſal for the 
Honour, the Advantage, or the Ornament of 
your Country, however foreign to your more 
immediate Office, was ever neglected by you. 
I confeſs, the Merit of this Candour and Con- 
deſcenſion is very much leſſened, becauſe your 
Lordſhip hardly leaves us room to offer our good 
Wiſhes, removing all our Difficulties, and ſup- 
plying our Wants, faſter than the moft viſionary 
Projector can adjuſt his Schemes. And there- 


fote, my Lord, the Deſign of this Paper is not 
10 much to ofter you //ays and Means, as to 
1 com- 


They all agreed, T hat nothing 
would be of greater Uſe towards the Improve. : 
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| complain of a Grievazce, the redreſſing of which 
is to be your own Work as much as that of pay- 
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ing the Nation's Debts, or opening a Trade into 
the Somth-Sea ; and tho* not of ſuch immediate 
Benefit, as either of theſe, or any other of your 
glorious Actions, yet perhaps in future Ages not 
leſs to your Honour. | 


M Lord, I do here, in the Name of all the 
learned and polite Perſons of the Nation, com- 
plain to your Lordſhip as F:r/# Miniſter, that our 
Language is extremely imperfect; that its daily 
Improvements are by no means in proportion to 
its daily Corruptions; that the Pretenders to poliſh 
and refine it, have chiefly multiplied Abuſes and 
Abſurdities; and, that in many Inſtances, it of- 
tends againſt every Part of Grammar. But leſt 
your Lordſhip ſhould think my Cenſure too ſe- 
rere, I ſhall take leave to be more particular. 


believe your Lordſhip will agree with me 
the Reaſon, Why our Language is leſs refined 
tan thoſe of Italy, Spain, or France. is plain, 
that the Latin Tongue, in its Purity, was never 
i this Iſland; towards the Conqueſt of which, 
ty or no Attempts were made till the I ime of 
Claudias; neither was that Language ever ſo 
vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that the 
Roman Legions here, were at length all recalled 
to help their Country againſt the Gozhs, and o- 
ther barbarous Invaders. Mean time, the Bri- 
u left to ſhift for themſelves, and daily har- 

Vor. I. — raſſed 
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raſſed by cruel lnroads from the Pi, were 
torced to call in the Saxon for their Defence; 
who couſequently reduced the greateſt Part ot 
the Iſland to their own Power, drove the Bei- 
ran, into the moſt remote and mountaiuvus 
Parts, and the reſt of the Country in Cuſtoms, 
Religion, and Language, became wholly Saxon. 
This | take to be the Reaſon why there are 
more Latin Words remaining in the Briz:f 
Tongue than in the old Saxox; which, except- 
ing age few Variations in the Orthography, is 


the ſame in moſt original Words with our pre- 


ſent Exgliſb, as well as with the German and o- 
ther Northers Dialect. 


EDwaARD the Conſeſſor having lived long in 
France, appears to be the firſt who introduced 
any Mixture of the French Tongue with the 
Saxon; the Court affecting what the Prince was 
fond of, and others taking it up for a Faſhion, 
as it is now. with us. William the Conqueror 
proceeded much further; bringing over with him 
vaſt Numbers of that Nation, ſcattering them in 
every Monaſtery, giving them great Quantitics 
of Land, directing all Pleadings to be in that 
Language, and endeayouring to make it univer- 
fal in the Kingdom. This, at leaſt, is the Opi- 
nion generally received: But your Lordſhip hath 
fully convineed me, that the French Tongue 
made yet a greater Progreſs here under Harry 
the Second, who had large Territories on that 


Continent, both from his Father and his Wife, 


made frequent Journeys and Expeditions — 
an 


and was always attended with a Number of his 
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Countrymen, Retainers at his Court. For ſome 
Centuries after, there was a conſtant [ntercourſe 
between France and England, by the Dominions 
we poſſeſſed there, and the Conqueſts we made; 
ſo that aur Language, between two and three 
hundred Years ago, ſeems to have had a greater 
Mixture with French than at preſent; many 
Words having been afterwards rejected, and 
ſome ſince the Time of Spencer; although we 
have ſtill retained not a few, which have been 
long antiquated in France. I could produce ſe- 
veral Inſtances of both Kinds, if it were of any 
Ule or Entertainment. 


To examine into the ſeveral Circumſtances 
by which the Language of a Country may be al- 
tered, would force me to enter into a wide 
Field. I ſhall only obſerve, That the Latin, the 
French, and the Eugliſb, ſeem to have undergone 
the ſame fortune. The firſt, from the Day of 
Romulus to thoſe of Fulins Ceſar, ſuffered per- 
petual Changes; and by what we meet in thoſe 
Authors who occaſionally ſpeak on that Subject, 
as well as from certain Fragments of old Laws, 


it is manifelt that the Latin, three hundred Yeats: 


before: Tally, was as unintelligible in his Time, 
as the Exglijſh and French of the ſame Period are 


now ; and theſe two have changed as much ſince 


Villiam the Conqueror (which is but little lefs 
than ſeven hundred Years) as the Latis appcars 
to have done in the like Ferm. Whether our 
Language or the French will decline as faſt as 

8 the 
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the Roman did, is a Queſtion that would perhaps 


admit more Debate than it is worth. There were 


many Reaſons for the Corruptions of the laſt : 
As, the Change of their Government to a Ty- 
ranny which ruined the Study of Eloquence, 
there being no further Uſe or Encouragement 
for popular Orators: Their giving not only the 
Freedom of the City, but Capacity for Employ- 
mente, to ſeveral Towns in Ca, Spain, and 
Germany, and other diſtant Parts, as far as A.; 
which brought a great Number of foreign Pre- 
tenders into Rome: The laviſh Diſpoſition of 
the Senate and People, by which the Wit and 
Eloquence of the Age were wholly turned into 
Panegyrick, the moſt barren of all Subjects; the 
great Corruption of Manners, and Introduction 
of foreign Luxury, with foreign Terms to ex- 
preſs it, with ſeveral others that might be afligned ; 
not to mention thoſe Invaſions from the Goth. 
and Vandals, which are too obvious to inſiſt on, 


| THe Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay: And the Frexch 
for theſe laſt fifty Years hath been poliſhing as 
much as it will bear, and appears to be declining 


dy the natural Inconſtancy of that People, and 
the Affectation of ſome late Authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply Cant Words, which is the 


molt ruinous Corruption in any Language. L 
Bruyere, a late celebrated Writer among them, 
makes uſe of many new Lerms which arc not 
to be found in any of the common Dictionaries 
before his Time. But the Ezglih Tongue 1s 

not 


Ages palt. 
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not arrived to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, as to 


make us apprehend any Thoughts of its Decay; 
and if it were once retined to a certain Standard, 
perhaps there might be Ways found out to fix it 
for ever, or at lealt till we are invaded and made 
2 Conqueſt by ſome other State ; and even then 
our belt Writings might probably be preſerved 
with Care, and grow into Eſteem, and the Au- 
thors have a Chauce for Immortality. 


Bor without ſuch great Revolutions as theſe 
(to which we are, I think, leſs ſubject than 
Kingdoms upon the Continent) [ fee no abſolute 
Neceſſity why any Language ſhould be perpe- 
tually changing; for we find many Examples to 
the contrary, From Hamer to Platarch, are 
above a thouſand Years; fo long at leaſt the 


Purity of the Greek Tongue may be allowed to 


laſt, and we know not how far before. The 
Grecrtans ſpread their Colonies round all the 
Coaſts of Ai Mrzor, even to the Northern 
Parts, lying towards the Eaxxize; in every Iſland 
ot the Agæœan Sea, and ſeveral others in the Me- 
diterrauean; Where the Language was preſerved 
entire for many Ages, after they themſelves be- 
came Colonies to Kome, and till they were over- 
run by the barbarous Nations, upon the Fall of 
that Empire. The Chineſe have Books in their 
Language above two thouſand Years old, neither 
have the frequent Conqueſts of the Tartars been 
avle to alter it. I he German, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
lian, have admitted few or no Changes for ſome 
The other Languages of Europe [ 

M 3 Know 
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know-nothing cf, neither is there any occaſion 
to conſider them. 


Having taken this Compaſs, I return to 
thoſe Conſiderations upon our own Language, 
which I would humbly offer your Lordih'p. 
The Period wherein the EX I ongue received 
mott Improvement, I take to commence with 
the Beginning of Queen £1:2aberb's Reign, and 
to conclude with the Great Rebellion in Forty- 
two. *Tis true, there was a very ill Taſte both 
ot Style and Wit, which prevailed under King 
James the Firit, but that ſeems to have been cor- 


r2Qcd in the firſt Years of his Succeſſor, who, 


among many other Qualitications of an excellent 
Prince, was a great Pattern of Learning. From 
the Civil War to this preſent Time, I am apt to 
doubt whether the Corruptions in our Language 
tave not at leaſt equalled the Refinements of it; 
and theſe Corruptions very few of the beſt An- 
thors in our Age have wholly eſcaped. During 
the U ſurpation, ſuch an Infufion of Enthuſiaſtick 
Jargon prevailed in every Writing, as was not 
lhaxen off in many Years after. To this ſuc- 
ceeded that Licentiouſneſs which enter'd with the 
Reſtoration, and from inteAing our Religion and 
Morals, fell to corrupt our Language, which laſt 
was not like to be mach improved by theſe who 
at that time made up the Court of King Charles 
the Second; either ſuch who had followed him 
in his Baniſhment; or who had been altogether 
converſant in the Dialect of thoſe Fanatic Times : 


or young Men, who had been educated in the 
ſame 


jon 
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{ze Company; ſo that the Court, which uſed 
to be the Standard of Propricty, and Correctneſs 
ot Speech, was then, and, I think, hath ever fince 
contioned the worlt School in Erglard for that 
A:compliſhiment ; and fo will remain, till better 
Care be taken in the Education of our yourg 
Nobility, that they may ſet out into the World 
with ſome Foundation of Literature, in'crecr to 
quality them tor Patterns of Policencis. The 
Conſequence of this Defect upon our Language, 
may appear from the Plays, and other Compo- 
ſitions, written for Entertainment within fifty 
Years paſt; filled with a Succeſſion of affected 
Phraſes, and new conceitzd Words, either bor- 
rowed from the current Style of the Court, or 
from thoſe, who, under the Character of Men 
of Wit and Pleaſure, pretended to give the Law. 
Many of theſe Refinements have already been 
long antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible ; 
which is no Wonder, when they were the Pro- 
duct only of Ignorance and Caprice. 


I HAVE never known this great Town with- 
out one or more Dances of Figure, who had 
Credit enough to give Rife to ſome new Word, 
and propagate it in moſt Converſations, tho? it 


had neither Humour nor Significancy. If it 


ſtruck the preſent Taſte, it was ſoon transferred 
into the Plays and current Scribbles of the Week, 
and became an Addition to our Language; while 
the Men of Wit and Learning, inſtead of carly 
obviating ſuch Corruptions, were too often ſe- 
duced to imitate and — with them. 
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THERE is another Set of Men who hare 
contributed very much to the ſpoiling of the 
Eagi:ih Tongue; I mean the Poets, from the 
Time of the Reſtoration. Theſe Gentlemen, al- 
though they could not be inſenſible how much 
our Language was already overſtocked with Mo- 
noſyllables, yet to fave Time and Pains, intro- 
duced that barbarous Cuſtom of abbreviating 
Words, to fit them to the Meaſure of their 
Verſes; and this they have frequently done, ſo 
very injucicioully, as to form ſuch harſh unhar- 
monious Sounds, that none but a Norzbern Ear 
could endure: They have joined the moſt ob- 


durate Conſonants without one intervening 


Vowel, only to ſhorten a Syllable: And their 
Taſte in time became ſo depraved, that what was 
at firſt a poetical Licence, not to be juſtified, 
they made their Choice, alledging, that the Words 

ronounced at length, ſounded faint and languid. 

his was a Pretence to take up the ſame Cuſtom 
in Proſe; ſo that moſt of the Books we ſee now 
adays, are full of thoſe Manglings and Abbrevi- 


ations. Inſtances of this Abule arc innumerable: 
What does your Lordſhip think of the Words, 


Drudg d, Diſturb'd, Rebuk'd, Fledz'd, and a 
thouſand others, every where to be met with in 
Proſe as well as Verſe? Where, by leaving ou: 
a Vowel to fave a Syllable, we form ſo jarrinv:; 
a ſound, and fo difficult to utter, that I have ot- 
ten wonder'd how it could ever obtain. 


AN O- 
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ANOTHER Cauſe (and perhaps borrowed 
from the former) which hath contributed not a 
little to the maiming of our Language, is a fooliſh 
Opinion, advanced of late Years, that we ought 
to ſpell exactly as we ſpeak ; which beſide the 
obvious Inconvenience of utterly deſtroying our 
Etymology, would be a Thing we ſhould never 
ſee an End of. Not only the ſeveral Towns and 
Counties of England have a different way of 
pronouncing, but even here in London, they clip 
their Words after one Manner about the Court, 
another in the City, and a third in the Suburbs: 
and in a few Years, it is probable, will all differ 
from themſelves, as Fancy or Faſhion. ſhall di- 
tect: All which reduced to Writing, would en- 
tirely confound Orthography. Yet many People 
are ſo fond of this Conceit, that it is ſometimes 
a dificult Matter to read modern Books and 
Pamphlets; where the Words are ſo curtailed, 
and varied from their original Spelling, that who- 
ever hath been uſed to plain Exgliſp, will hardly 
know them by ſight. 


SEVERAL young Men at the Univerſities, 
terribly poſſeſſed with the Fear of Pedantry, run 
into a worſe Extream, and think all Politeneſs to 
conſiſt in reading the daily Traſh ſent down to 
them from hence: This they call k&zow:ng the 
World, and reading Men and Manners. Thus 
furniſhed they come vp to Town, reckon all 
their Errors for Accompliſhments, borrow the 
neweſt Set of Phraſes; and if they take a Pen 
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into their Hands, all the odd Words they have | 


picked up in a Coffee-Houſe, or a Gaming Or- 


dinary, are produced as Flowers of Style; and 


the Orthography refined to the utmoſt. To this 
we owe thoſe monſtrous Productions, which 
under the Names of T»:ps, Spies, Amuſements, 
and other conccited Appellations, have over- run 
us for ſome Years paſt. To this we owe that 
ſtrange Race of Wits, who tell us, they write 


to the Hamour of the Age. And I wiſh I could 


ſay, theſe quaint Fopperies were wholly abſent 
from graver Subjeas. In ſhort, I would under- 
take to ſhew your Lordſhip ſeveral Pieces, where 


the Beauties of this kind are ſo predominant, that 
with all your Skill in Languages, you could ne- 


ver be able to read or underſtaud them. 


Bur l am very much miſtaken, if many of 


theſe falſe Refinements among us do not ariſe 
from a Principle which would quite deſtroy theit 
Credit, if it were well underſtood and confider'd. 
For J am afraid, my Lord, that with all the real 
good Qualitics of our Country, we are natu- 
rally not very polite. This perpetual Diſpoſition 
to ſhorten our Words, by retrenching the Vowels, 
is nothing elſe but a Tendency to laple into the 
| Batbarity of thoſe Northern Nations from whom 
we are deſcended, and whoſe Languages labour 
all under the ſame Defect. For it is worthy our 
Obſervation, that the S»anards, the French, and 
the 1:alians, although derived from the ſame Nor- 
#bern Anceſtors with ourſelves, are, with the 


utmoſt Dithculty, taught ro pronounce our Words, 


which 
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which the Suedes and Danes, as well as the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch, attain to with eaſe, becauſe 
our Syllables reſefrible theirs in the Roughneſs 
and Frequency of Conſonants. Now, as we 
ſtruggle with an ill Climate to improve the no- 
bler kinds of Fruit, are at the Expence of Walls 
to receive and reverberate the faint Rays of the 
Sun, and fence againſt the Northern Blaſts, we 
ſometimes by the Help of a good Soil equal the 
Productions of warmer Countries, who have no 
need to be at ſo much Coſt or Care. It is the 
fame thing with reſpect to the politer Arts a- 
mong us; and the ſame Defe& of Heat which. 
gives a Fierceneſs to our Natures, may contri- 
bute to that Roughneſs of our Language, which 
bears ſome Analogy to the harſh Fruit of colder 
Countrics. For 100 not reckon that we want 
a Genin more than the reſt of our Neighbours : 
But your Lordſhip will be of my Opinion, that 
we ought to ſtraggle with theſe natural Difad- 
vantages as much as we can, and be careful whom 
we employ, whenever we defign to. correct 
them, which is a Work that has hitherto been aſ- 
fumed by the leaft qualified Hands. So that if 
the Choice had been left to me, I would rather 
have truſted the Refinement of our Language, 
as far as it relates to Sound, to the Judgment ot 
the Women, than of illiterate Court-Fops, half- 
witted Poets, and Univerſity-Boys. For it is 
lain, that Women in their manner of corrupting 
Words, do naturally diſcard the Conſonants, as 
we do the Vowels. What 1 am going to tell. 
your Lordſhip appears very trifling ; that more than 
| = once, 
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once, where ſome of both Sexes were in Com- 
pany, I have perſuaded two or three of each to 
take a Pen, and write down a number of Let- 
ters joined together, juſt as it came into their 
Heads ; and upon reading this Gibberiſh, we have 
found, That which the Men had wrote, by the 
frequent encountring of rough Conſonants, to 
ſound like H:gh-Dxtch ; and the other by the Wo- 
men, like Italian, abounding in Vowels and Li- 
quids. Now, though I would by no means give 
Ladies the trouble of adviſing us in the Retor- 
mation of our Language, yet I cannot help think- 
WE, that ſince they have been left out of all 

eetings, except Parties at Play, or where worſe 
Deſigns are carried on, our Converſation hath 
very much degenerated. 


Ix order to reform our Language, I con- 
ceive, my Lord, that a free judicions Choice 
ſhould be made of ſuch Perfons, as are generally 
allowed to be beſt qualified for ſuch a Work, 
without any regard to Quality, Party, or Profeſ- 
tion. Theſc, to a certain number at leaſt, ſhould 
aſſemble at ſome appointed Time and Place, and 
fix on Rules by which they deſign to proceed. 
What Methods they will take is not for me to 
preſcribe. Your Lordſhip, and other Perſons in 
you Employment, might pleaſe to be of the 

(umber; and I am afraid ſuch a Society would 
want your Inſtruction and Example as much as 
our Protection: For I have, not without a little 
nvy, obſerved of late, the Style of ſome great 


Miniſters very much to exceed that of any other 
Productions, THE 
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THe Perſons whoare to undertake this Work 
will have the Example of the French before them, 
to imitate where theſe have proceeded right, and 
to avoid their Miſtakes. Beſide the Grammar- 
part, wherein we are allowed to be very defec- 
tive, they will obſerve many groſs Improprieties, 
which however authoriſed by Practice, and grown 
familiar, ought to be diſcarded. They will find 
many Words that deſerve to be utterly thrown 


out of our Language, many more to be cor- 


rected, and perhaps not a few, long ſince anti- 
quated, which ought to be reſtored, on account 
of their Energy and Sound. 


Bur what | have moſt at heart, is, that ſome 
Method ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining 
and fixing our Language for ever, after ſuch Al- 
terations are made 11 it as ſhall be thought requi- 
ſite. For I am of opinion, that it is better a 
Language ſhould not be wholly perfect, than tha: 
it ſhould be perpetually changing; and we mult 
give over at one time, or at length infallibly change 
tor the worſe: As the Romans did, when they 
began to quit their Simplicity of Style for at- 
tected Refinements ; ſuch as we meet in Tacitus 
and other Authors, which ended by degrees in 
many Barbarities, even before the Gr. had in- 
vaded Italy. 


THe Fame of our Writers is uſually confined 
to theſe two Iflands, and it is hard it ſhould be 


limited in Time as much as Place, by the per- 
petual 
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petual Variations of our Speech. It is your Lord- 
ſhip's Obſervation, that it it were not for the 
Bible and Common Prayer Book in the Vulgar 
Tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to underſtand 
any thing that was written among us an hundred 
Years ago; which is certainly true: For thoſe 
Books being perpetually read in Churches, have 
proved a kind of Standard for Language, eſpe- 
cially to the common People. And I doubt whe- 
ther the Altcrations ſince introduced, have added 
much to the Beauty or Strength of the Ergl/:/þ 
Tongue, tho' they have taken off a great dea! 
from that Simplicity, which is one of the greateſt 
Perfections in any Language. You, my Lord, 
who are ſo converſant in the ſacred Writings, 
and ſo great a Judge of them in their Originals, 
will agree, that no Tranflation our Country ever 
yet produced, hath come up to that of the O14 
and New Teſtament : And by the many beauti- 
ful Paſſages which I have often had the Honour 
to hear your Lordſhip cite from thence, I am 
perſuaded that the Tranſlators of the Bible were 
Maſters of an Ezgl:fþ Style much fitter for that 
Work, than any we ſee in our preſent Writings, 
which I take to be owing to the Simplicity that 
runs through the whole. Then, as to the greateſt 
Part of our Liturgy, compiled long betore the 
Tranflation of the Bible now in ule, and little 
altered ſince; there ſeem to be in it as great Strains 
of true ſublime Eloquence, as are any where to 
be found in our Language, which every Man of 
good Taſte will obſerve in the Communion Ser- 
vice, that of Barial, and other Parts. 


Bu *t 
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BU r when I ſay, that I would have our Lan- 
guage, after it is duly correct, always to laſt, I 
do not mean that it ſhould never be enlarged : 
Provided, that no Word, which a Society fhall 
give a Sanction to, be afterwards antiquated and 
exploded, they may have liberty to receive what- 
ever new ones they ſhall find occaſion for ; be- 
cauſe then the old Books will yet be always va- 
luable, according to their intrinfick Worth, and 
not thrown aſide on account of unintelligible 
Words and Phraſes, which appear harſh and un- 
couth, only becauſe they are out of Faſhion. 
Had the Roman T angue continued vulgar in that 
City till this time; it would have been abſolute- 
ty neceſſary, from the mighty Changes that have 
been made in Law and Religion, trom the many 
Terms of Art required in I ade and in War, 
from the new luventions that have happened in 
the World, from the vaſt ſpreading of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce, with many other obvious 
Circumſtances, to have made great Additions to 
that Language; yet the Ancients would {til} have 
been read, and underſtood with Pleaſure and Eaſe, 
The Greek Tongue received many Enlargements 
between the Time of Homer and that of Plu- 
zarch, yet the former Author was probably as 
well underſtood in Traſan's time as the latter, 
What Horace ſays of Hords going off and perijh- 
ing like Leavei, and new one coming in their 
Place, is a Mistortune he laments, rather than a 
thing he approves ; but I cannot fee why this 
ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, or it it won, whey 
| wou 
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would have become of his Monumentum ware pe- 
Ferns. 


WxritixnG by Memory only, as I do at 
preſent, I would gladly keep within my Depth; 
and therefore ſhall not enter into further Parti- 
culars. Neither do I pretend more than to ſhew 
the Uſefulneſs of this Deſign, and to make ſome 
general Obſervations, leaving the reſt to that So- 
ciety, which I hope will owe its Inſtitution and 
Patronage to your Lordſhip. Beſides, I would 
willingly avoid Repetition, having about a Year 
ago communicated to the Publick much of what 
had to offer upon this Subject, by the Hands 
of an ingenious Gentleman who tor a long time 
did thrice a Week divert or inſtruct the King- 
dom by his Papers; and is ſuppoſed to purſue 
the ſame Deſign at preſent, under the Title of 
Spectator. This Author, who hath tried the Force 
and Compaſs of our Language with ſo much 
Succeſs, agrees entirely with me in moſt of my 
Sentiments relating to it; ſo do the greateſt Part 
of the Men of Wit and Learning, whom I have 
had the Happineſs to converſe with; and there- 
fore I imagine that ſuch a Society would be pretty 
unanimous in the main Points. 


York Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a Work 
as this, brought to Perfection, would very much 
contribute to the Glory of her Majeſty's Reign; 
which ought to be recorded in Words more du- 
rable than Braſs, and ſuch as our Poſterity may 
read a thouſand Years hence with Pleaſure as wel! 


2 4 
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as Admiration. I always diſapproved that falſe 
Compliment to Princes, that the moſt laſting Mo- 
nument they can have, is the Hearts of their Sub- 
jects. It is indeed their greatelt preſent Felicity 
to reign in their Subjects Hearts; but theſe are 
too periſhable to preſerve their Memories, which 
cau only be done by the Pens of able and faith- 
fu! Hiſtorians. And I take it to be your Lord- 
ſiip's Duty, as Prime Miniſter, to give order for 
inſpecting our Language, and rendring it fit to 
record the Hiſtory of ſo great and good a Prin- 
ceſs. Beſides, my Lord, as diſintereſted as you 
2ppzar to the World, I am couvinced, that no 
Man is more in the Power of a prevailing Fa- 
vourite Paſſion than yourſelf; I mean that De- 
{re of true and laſting Honour, which you have 
borne along with you through every Stage of your 
Life. To this you have often ſacrificed your 
Intereſt, your Eaſe, and your Health: For pre- 
ſerving and encreaſing this, you have expoſed 
your Perſon to ſecret Treachery and open Vio- 
lence. There is not perhaps an Example in Hil- 
tory of any Miniſter, who in ſo ſhort a time 


hath performed ſo many great things, and over- 


come ſo many Difficulties, Now, though I am 
fully convinced, that you fear God, honour your 
Queen, and love your Country, as much as any 
ot your Fellow-Subjects, yet I muſt believe, that 
the Deſite of Fame hath been no inconſiderable 
Motive to quicken you in the Purſuit of thoſe 
Actions which will belt deſerve it. But at the 
fame time, I muſt be ſo plain as to tell your 
Lordſhip, that if you will not take ſome Care 

to 
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to ſcttle out Language, and put it into a State of 


Continuance, I cannot promiſe that your Me- 


mory ſhail be preterved above an hundred cats 


further than by imperfect Tradition. 


As barbarous and ignorant as we were in for- 
mer Centuries, there was more effectual Care 


taken by our Anceſtors, to preſerve the Memory 
of Times and Perſons, than we find in this Age 


of Learning and Politenefs, as we ate pleaſed to 


call it. The rude Latin of the Montt is (till very 
intelligible; whereas, had their Records been de— 
livered down only in the Vulgar Tongue, fo 
barren and ſo barbarous, ſo ſubject to continual 


ſucceeding Changes, they could not now be un- 


derſtood, unleſs by Antiquaries, who make it 
their Study to expound them. And we muſt at 
this day have been content with ſuch poor Ab- 


ſtracts of our Exgliſhi Story, as laborious Men of 


low Genivs would think fit to give us: And 
even theſe in the next Age would be likewiſe 
ſwallowed up in ſucceeding Collections. If 
things go on at this rate, all 1 can promiſe your 
Lordfhip, is, that about two hundred Years hence 
ſome painful Compiler, who will be at the trou- 
ble of ſtudying old Language, may inform the 
World, that in the Reign of Queen Anne, Robers 
Earl of Oxford, a very wiſe and excellent Man, 
was made High Treaſurer, and ſaved his Coun- 
try, Which in thoſe Days was almoſt ruined by 
a Foreign War, and a Domeſtick Faction. Thus 
much he may be able to pick out, and 3 
to transfer into his new Hiſtory; but the reſt o 


your 
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your Character, which I or any other Writer 
may now value ourſelves by drawing, and the 
particular Account of the great Things done un- 
der your Miniſtry, for which you are already ſo 
celebrated in moſt Parts of Europe, will probably 
be dropt, on account of the antiquated Style, and 
Manner they arc delivered iu. 


How then ſhall any Man who hath a Genius 
for Hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the Ancients, 
be able to undertake ſuch a Work with Spirit 
and Cheartulneſs, when he conſiders that he will 
be read with Pleaſure but a very few Years, and 
in an Age or two fhall hardly be underitood 
without an Interpreter? T his is like employing-an 
excellent Statuary to work upon mouldring Stone. 
Thoſe who apply their Studies to preſerve the 
Memory of others will always have ſome Con- 
cern for their own. And I belicve it is for this 


Reaſon that ſo few Writers' among us, of any 


Diſtinction, have turned their Thoughts to ſuch 
a diſcouraging Employment: For the beſt Exgl:fþ 
Hiſtorian mult lie under this Mortification, that 
when his Style grows antiquated, he will be only 
conſidered as a tedious Relater of Facts; and 
perhaps conſulted in his turn among other neg- 
lected Authors, to furniſh Materials for ſome 


| future Collector. | 


I Dousrt your Lordſhip is but ill entertained 
with a few 1cattered Thoughts, upon a Subject 
that deſerves to be treated with Ability and Care: 
However, I muſt beg leave to add a few Words 
— | more, 
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more, perhaps not altogether foreign to the ſame | 


Matter. I know not whether that which I am 


going to ſay may pals for Caution, Advice, or 
eproach, any of which will be juſtly thought 


very improper from one in my Station to one in 
yours. 


your Lordikip's Adminittration, you are the moſt 
inexcuſable Perſon alive. All your other Virtues, 
my Lord, will be defective without this ; your 
Affaoility, Candour, and good Nature; that per- 
petual Agreeableneſs of Converſation, ſo diſen- 
gaged in the midit of ſuch a Weight of Buſineſs 
and Oppoſition; even your Jultice, Prudence, 
and Magnanimity, will thine leſs bright without 
it. Your Lordſhip is univerſally allowed to poſ- 
fels a very large Portion in moſt Parts of Lite- 
rature; and to this you owe the cultivating thoſe 
many Virtues which otherwiſe would have been 
leſs adorned, or in lower Perfection. Neither 
can you acquit yourſelf of theſe Obligations, 
without letting the Arts, in their turn, ſhare your 
Influence and Protection: Beſides, who knows 
but ſome true Genius may happen to ariſe under 
your Miniſtry, exortzs ut etherins Sal. Every 
Age might perhaps produce one or two of theſe 
to adorn it, if they were not ſunk under the Cen- 
ſure and Obloquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating 
Pedants: I do not mean by a true Genius, any 
bold Writer, who breaks through the Rules of 
Decency to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the Singularity 
ot Opinions; but one, who upon a delerving 
Subject is able to open ue Scenes, and diſco- 
ver 


However, I mult venture to affirm, that 
if Genius and Learning be not encouraged under 


yer a 


never 
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er a Vein of true and noble Thinking, which 


never entered into og Imagination before : 
Every Stroke of whoſe Pen is worth all the Pz- 


ber blotted by Hundreds of others in the Com- 
I paſs of their Lives. I know, my Lord, your 
I Friends will offer in your Defence, that in your 


private Capacity you never refus'd your Purſe 
and Credit to the Service and Support of learned 
or ingenious Men; and that ever ſince you have 
deen in publick Employment, you have conſtant- 
ly beſtowed your Favours to the moſt deſerving 
Perſons. But I defire your Lordſhip not to be 
deceived : We never will admit of theſe Excuſes, 
nor will allow your private Liberality, as great 
as it is, to atone for your exceſſive publick 
Thrift. But here again, I am afraid mott good 
Subjects will interpoſe in your Defence, by al- 
ledging the deſperate Condition you found the 
Nation in, and the Neceflity there was for fo 
able and faithful a Steward to retrieve it, if poſ- 
ſible, by the utmoſt Frugality. We grant all this, 
my Lord; but then it ought likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered, that you have already ſaved ſeveral Mil- 
lions to the Publick, and that what we ask is 
too inconſiderable to break into any Rules of the 
triteſt good Husbandry. The French King be- 
{tows about half a dozen Penſions to learned 
Men in ſeveral Parts of Europe, and perhaps a 
dozen in his own Kingdom ; which, in the 
whole, do probably not amount to half the In- 
come of many a private Commoner in Exgland, 
yet have more contributed to the Glory of that 


Prince, than any Million he hath otherwiſe em- 
ployed. 
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ployed. For Learning, like all true Merit, is 
ealily ſatisfied, whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is 
2 craving, and never thinks. it hath e- 
nough. The ſmalleſt Favour given by a great 
Prince, as a Mark of Eſteem, to reward the En- 
dow ments of the Mind, never tails to be returned 
with Praiſe and Gratitude, and loudly celcbrated 
to the World. I have known ſome Years ago, 
ſeveral Penſions given to particular Perſons, (how 
deſervedly I ſhall not enquire) any one of which, 
if divided into ſmaller Parcels, and diſtributed by 
the Crown to thoſe who might, upon occaſion, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome extraordinary Pro 
duction of Wit or Learning, would be amply 
ſufficient to anſwer the End. Or if any ſuch 
Perſons were above Money, (as every great Ge- 
n:#5 certainly is, with very moderate Conveni- 
encies of Lite) a Medal, or ſome Mark of Di- 
ſtinction, would do full as well. | 


Bur I forget my Province, and find myſelf 
turning Projector before I am aware; although 
it be one of the laſt Characters under which J 
ſhould deſire to appear before your Lordſhip, eſ- 
pecially when I have the Ambition of aſpiring to 
that of being, with the greatelt Reſpect and 'I ruth, 


Lrrdin, 
Feb. 22. 1711-12. 


$ 

My LoRvD, 955 
YoUuR LorDSHiP's 2 
moſt Obedient, moſt Otliged, 
and moſt Humble Servant, 2 
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Lately Enter'd into 


4 | 
[HOLY ORDERS. | 
h | Dublin, fanuary 9. | 


SY LTHOUGH it was againſt my 
Knowledge or Advice that you en- 
&D! rer'd into Holy Orders, under the 
VN: preſent Niſpoſition of Mankind to- 
ESTA! BY wards the Church, yet ſince it is now 
ſuppoſed too late to recede, (at leaſt according 
| to 
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to the general Practice and Opinion) I cannot 
forbear offering my Thoughts to you upon this 
new Condition of Life you are engaged in. 


I CouLD heartily wiſh that the Circumſtances 


of your Fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued ſome Years longer in the Univerſity, at 
leaſt, till you were ten Years ſtanding ; to have 
laid in a competent Stock of human Learning, 
and ſome Knowledge in Divinity, before you 


attempted to appear in the World: For I cannot 
but lament the common Courſe, which at Icaſt 
nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the Miniſtry 


are obliged to run. When they have taken a 
Degree, and are conſequently grown a Burden 
to their Friends, who now think themſelves ful- 
ly diſcharged, they get into Orders as ſoon as 
they can, (upon which I ſhall make no Re- 
marks) firſt ſollicit a Readerſhip, and if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a Curacy here in 
Town, or elſe are ſent to be Aſſiſtants in the 
Country, where they probably continue ſevera! 
Years (many of them their whole Lives) with 
thirty or forty Pounds a Year for their Support. 
till tome Biſhop, who happens to be not over- 
itock'd with Relations, or attach'd to Favourites, 
or is content to ſupply his Dioceſs without Ca- 
lomes from Ex2/and, beltows upon them ſome 
inconſiderable Benefice, when 'tis odds they are 
already encumber'd with a numerous Family. I 
would beglad to know what Intervals of Life ſuch 
Perſons can poflibly ſet a- part for Improvement 
of their Minds; or which way they could be 

furniſh'd 


fective, and 
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furniſh'd with Books, the Library they brought 
with them from their College being uſually not 
the moſt numerous, or judiciouſly choſen. IF 
ſuch Gentl-men arrive to be great Scholars, it 
muſt, I think, be either by Means ſupernatural, 
or by a Method altogether out of any Road yet 
known to the Learned. But I conceive the Fa& 
directly otherwiſe, and that many of them loſe 
the greateſt Part of the ſmall Pittance they received 


I at the Univerſity. 


I TAKE it for granted, that you intend to 
purſue the beaten Track, and are already deſirous 
to be ſeen in a Pulpit; only I hope you will 
think it proper to paſs your Quarentine amon 
ſome of the deſolate Churches five Miles roun 
this Town, where you may at leaſt learn to Read 
and to Speak before you venture to expoſe your 
Parts in a City-Congregation ; not that theſe are 
better Judges, but becauſe, if a Man muſt needs 
expoſe his Folly, it is more ſafe and diſcreet to 
do ſo, before tew Witneſſes, and in a ſcattered 
Neighbourhood. And you will do well, if you 
can prevail upon ſome intimate and judicious 
Friend to be your conſtant Hearer, and allow 
him with the utmoſt Freedom to give you no- 
tice of whatever he ſhall find amiſs, either in 
your Voice or Geſture; for want of which 
early Warning many Clergymen continue de 
ometimes ridiculous, to the End 
of their Lives ; neither is it rare to obſerve 
among excellent and learned Divines, a cer- 
tain ungracious Manner, or an unhappy Tone 
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of Voice, which they never have been able to 
ſhake off. 


coup likewiſe have been glad if you 
had applied yourſelf a little more to the Study of 
the Engliſh Language than I fear you have done; 
the Neglect whereot is one of the moſt general 
Defects among the Scholars of this Kingdom, 
who ſeem not to have the leaſt Conception of a 
Style, but run on in a flat kind of Phraſeology, 
often mingled with barbarous Terms and Expret- 
fions peculiar to the Nation: Neither do I per- 
ceive that any Perſon either finds or acknowledges 
his Wants upon this Head, or in the leaſt deſires 
to have them ſupplied. Proper Words in proper 
Places make the true Definition of a Style. But 
this would require too ample a Diſquiſition to be 
now dwelt on: However, I ſhall venture to 


name one or two Faults, which are eaſy to be 


remedicd with a very ſmall Portion of Abilities. 


Tk firſt is the frequent Uſe of obſcure Terms, | 


which by the Women are called hard Words, and 


by the better ſort of Vulgar ine Language; than 
which I do not know a more univerſal, inex- | 
cuſable, and unneceſſary Miltake among the 5 
Clergy of all Diſtinctions, but eſpecially the young- In 
have been curious enough to 
take a Liit of ſeveral hundred Words in a Ser- I 


er Practitioners. 


mon of a new Beginner, which not one of bis 


Hearers among a hundred could poſſibly under- 

ſtand; neither can I ca{ily call to mind any Cler- | 

gyman of my own Acquaintance who is who 
| exempt 
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exempt from this Error, although many of them 
agree with me in the Ditlike of the Thing. But 
I am apt to put myſelf in the Place of the Vul- 
gar, and think many Words difficult or obſcure, 
which they will not allow to be ſo, becauſe thoſe 
Words are obvious to Scholars. | believe the 
Method obſerved by the famous Lord Falkland, 
in ſome of his Writings, would not be an ill 
one for young Divines : I was aſſured by an old 
Perſon of Quality who knew him well, that when 
he doubted whether a Word were perfectly intel- 
ligible or no, he uſed to conſult one of his La- 


I 4's Chambermaids, (not the Waiting-woman, 


becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be converſant in 
Romances) and by her Judgment was guided, 
whether to receive or to reject it. And if that 
great Perſon thought ſuch a Caution neceſſary in 
Treatiſes offered to the learned World, it will 


de ſure at leaſt as proper in Sermons, where the 


meanelt Hearer is ſuppoſed to be concerned, and 


| where very often a Lady's Chambermaid may be 
J:illowed to equal halt the Congregation, both as 
o Quality and Underſtanding. But I know not 


how it comes to paſs, that Profeſſors in moſt 


JArts and Sciences are generally the worſt quali- 
ned to explain their Meanings to thoſe who are 
Inot of their Tribe: 
Imake you underſtand in three Words, that hit 
ot is ont of Foint, or his Collar-bone broken ; 


A common Farmer ſhall 


wherein a Surgeon, after a hundred Terms of 


art, if you are not a Scholar, ſhall leave you to 
ek. 
Ihyſick, and even many of the meaner Arts. 


lt is frequently the ſame Caſe in Law, 
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AvD upon this account it is, that among | 
hard Words, I number likewiſe thoſe which ate 


peculiar to Divinity as it is a Science, becauſe | 


obſerved ſeveral Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond 
of obſcure Terms, yet in their Sermons very li- 


beral of all thoſe which they find in Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, as if it were our Duty to underſtand 
them; which I am ſure it is not. And I dety 
the greateſt Divine to produce any Law either ot 
God « or Man, which obliges me to comprehend 
the Meaning of Omniſcience, Omnipreſence, Ub: 

nity, Attribute, Beatifick Viſion, with a thou- 
Zin others 10 a in Pulpits, any more than 
that of Excentrick, Iaroſyncraſy, Entity, and the 
like. I believe I may venture to inſiſt further, 
that many Terms uſed in Holy Writ, particu- 
larly by St Paul, might with more Diſcretion be 
Changed into plainer Speech, except when they 
are introduced as part of a Quotation. 


I AM the more earneſt in this Matter, becauſe 
it is a general Complaint, and the juſteſt in the 


World. For a Divine has nothing to ſay to the 


wiſeſt Congregation of any Pariſh in this King- 
dom, which he may not expreſs in a manner to 
be underſtood by the meaneſt among them. And 
this Aſſertion muſt be true, or elſe God requires 
from us more than we are able to 
However, not to contend whether a 


ertorm. 
Ogician 


might poſſibly put a Caſe that would ſerve for 
an Exception, I will appeal to any Man of Lei 
ters, whether at leaſt nineteen in twenty of thoſe 


per- 
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perplexing Words might not be changed into 
caſy ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to ordi- 
nary Men, and probably did ſo at fitſt to thoſe 
very Gentlemen who are ſo fond of the former, 


Wx are often reproved by Divines from the 
Pulpits, on account of our Ignorance in Things 
facred, and perhaps with Juſtice enough: How- 
ever, it is not very reaſonable for them to ex- 
pect, that common Men ſhould underſtand Ex- 
preſſions, which are never made uſe of in com- 
mon Life. No Gentleman thinks it ſafe or pru- 
dent to ſend a Servant with a Meſſage, without 
repeating it more than once, and endeavouring to 
put it into Terms brought down to the Capacity 
of the Bearer: Yet after all this Care, it is fre- 
quent for Servants to miſtake, and ſometimes to 
occaſion Miſunderſtandings among Friends. Al- 
though the common Domeſticks in. a Gentle» 
man's Family have more Opportunities of im- 
proving their Minds, than the ordinary ſort of 
Tradetmen, 


Ir is uſual for Clergymen who are taxed with 
this learned Defect, to quote Dr. Tillotſon, and 
other famous Divines, in their Defence, without 
conſidering the Ditference between elaborate Diſ- 
courſes upon important Occaſions, delivered to 
Princes or Parliaments, written with a View of 
being made publick, and a plain Serinon intended 
for the middle or lower Size of People. Nei- 
ther do they ſeem to remember the many Alte- 
rations, Additions, and Expungiugs made by great 
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Authors, in thoſe Treatiſes which they prepare 
for the Publick. Beſides, that excellent Prelate 
above-mentioned, was known to preach after a 
much more popular Manner in the Ciy-Con- 
gregations: And if in thoſe Parts of his Works 
he be any where too obſcure for the Under- 
ſtandings of many, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
been his Hearers, it ovght to be nuu.bred among 
his Omiſſions. 


THE Fear of being thought Pedants hath 
been of pernicious Conſequence to young Di- 
vines. I his hath wholly taken many of them 
off from their ſevercr Studies in the Univerſity, 
which they have exchanged for Plays, Poems, 
and Pamphlets, in order to qualify them for Tea- 
Tables aud Coffee-Houſes. This they uſually 
call Polize Converſation, knowing the World, and 
reading Men inſtead of Books, Theſe Accom- 
pliſhments, when applied in the Pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, tere, florid Style, rounded into Periods 
and Cadencies, commonly without either Pro- 
priety or Meaning. I have liſten'd with my ut- 
molt Attention for half an Hour to an Orator of 
this Species, without beivg able to underſtand; 
much leſs to carry away one ſingle Sentence out 
of a whole Sermon. Others, to ſhew that their 
Studies have not been confined to Sciences, or 
ancient Authors, will talk in the Style of a 
Gaming Ordinary, and bite Friars, where J 
ſuppoſe the Hearcrs can be little editied by the 
Terms of Palmixg, Shuffling, Biting, Bambooz- 
ling, and the like, it they have not been ſome- 
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times converſant among Pickpockets and Sharpers. 
And truly, as they ſay, a Man is known by his 
Company, fo it ſhould ſeem, that a Man's Com- 
pany may be known by his Manner of expreſſing 
himtelf, either in pablick Aflemblics, or ptivate 
Converſation. 


Ir would be enleſs to run over the feveral 
Defects of Style among us: I hall therefore ſay 
nothing of the Mean and the Pazxltry, (which 
are _ulvally attended by the Faſtian) much leſs 
of the S venly or Indecent. wo things I will 
juſt warn you againtt : The firſt is, the Frequency 
of flat unneceſſary Epithets; and the other is, the 
Folly of uſing old thread bare Phraſes, which 
will often make you go out of your Way to find 
and apply them, are nauſeous to rational Hearers, 
and will ſeldom expreſs your Meaning as well 
as your own natural Words. 


ALTHOUGH, as I have already obſerved, onr 
Engliſ Tongue is too little cultivated in this 
Kingdom, yet the Faults are nine in ten owing 
to Affectation, and not to the Want of Under- 
ſtanding. When a Man's Thoughts are clear, 
the propereſt Words will generally offer them- 
ſelves firſt, and his own Judgment will direct him 


in what Order to place them, ſo as they may be 


beſt underſtood. Where Men err againſt this 
Method, it is uſually on purpoſe, and to ſhew 
their Learning, their Oratory, their Politeneſs, or 
their Knowledge of the World. In ſhort, that 
Simplicity, without which no human Perfor- 
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mance can arrive to any great Perfection, is no 
where more eminently uſeful than in this. 


I HAVE been conſidering that Part of Oratory 
which relates to the moving of the Paſſions: 
This J obſerve is in Eſteem and Practice amon 
ſome Church-Divines, as well as among all the 
Preachers and Hearers of the Fanatick or En- 
thuſiaftick Strain. I will here deliver to you 
(perhaps with more Freedom than Prudence) my 

pinion upon the Point. 


Tu two great Orators of Greece and Rome, 


Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 
Leader (or as the Greeks called it, a Demagogue) 
in a popular State, yet ſeem to differ in their 
Practice upon this Branch of their Art : The for- 
mer, who had to deal with a People of much 
more Politeneſs, Learning, and Wit, laid the 
greateſt Weight of his Oratory upon the Strength 
of his Arguments offered to their Underſtanding 
and Reaſon : Whereas Tally conſidered the Dit- 
poſitions of a ſincere, more ignorant, and leſs 
mercurial Nation, by dwelling almoſt entirely 
on the pathetick Part. | 


Bur the principal Thing to be remember'd is, 
that the conſtant Deſign of both thele Orators in 
all their Speeches, was to drive ſome one parti- 
cular Point, either the Condemnation or Ac- 
quittal of an accuſed Perſon, a Perſuative to War, 
the Enforcing of a Law, and the like: which 
was determined upon the Spot, according as the 
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Oratory on either Side prevailed. And here it 
was otten found of abſolute Neceſſity to enflame 
or cool the Paſſions of the Audience; eſpeciall 

at Kome, where Tully ſpoke. And with thoſe 
Writings young Divines (I mean thoſe among 
them who read old Authors) are more conver- 
fant than with thoſe of Demoſthenes, who by 
many I = excelled the other, at leaſt as an 
Orator. But I do not ſee how this Talent of 

moving the Paſſions can be of any great Uſe to- 
wards direQing Chriltian Men in the Conduct 
of their Lives, at leaſt in theſe Northern Cli- 
mates, where [ am contident, the ſtrongeſt Elo- 
quence of that kind will leave few Imprefſions 
upon any of our Spirits deep enough to laſt till 
the next Morning, or rather to the next Meal. 


Bur what hath chiefly put me out of Con- 
ceit with this moving Manner of Preaching, is 
the frequent Diſappointment it meets with. I 
know a Gentleman, who made it a Rule in read- 
ing, to skip over all Sentences where he ſpied a 
Note of Admiration at the End. I believe thoſe 
Preachers who abound in Epiphonema's, if they 
look about them, would find one Part of their 
Congregation out of Countenance, and the other 
aſleep, except perhaps an old female Beggar or 
two in the Ifles, who (if they be ſincere) may 


probably groan at the Sound. 


No is it a wonder that this Expedient ſhould 
ſo often miſcarry, which requires ſo much Art 
and Genius to arrive at any Perfection in it, as 
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any Man will find, much ſooner than learn by 
conſulting Cicero himſelf. 


I THEREFORE entreat you to make uſe of this 
Faculty (if you are ever ſo unfortunate as to 
think you have it) as ſeldom, and with as much 
Caution as you can, elſe | may probably have 
occaſion to ſay of you as a great Perton ſaid of 
another upon this very Subject. A Lady ask'd 
him, coming out of Church, whether it were 
not a very moving Diſcourſe? Yes, ſaid he, J 
was extremely ſurry, for the Mun ts my Friend. 


IF in Company you offer ſomething for a 
15 and no body ſeconds you in your own 
aughter, nor ſeems to relith what you ſaid, you 
may condemn their Tatte, it you pleaſe, and ap- 
peal to better Judgments ; but in the mean time, 
it mult be agreed you make a very indifferent Fi- 
re: And it is at leaſt equally ridiculous to be 
iſappointed in endeavouring to make other Folks 
grieve, as to make them laugh. 


A PLAIN convincing Reaſon may pofſibly 
Operate vpon the Mind both of a learned and 
ignorant Hearer as long as they live, and will 
edify a thouſand Times more than the Art of 
wetting the Handkerchiefs of a whole Congre- 
gation, it you were ſure to attain it. 


It your Arguments be ſtrong, in God's Name 
offer them in as moving a Manner as the Nature 
of the Subject will probably admir, wherein Rea- 
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ſon and good Advice will be your ſafeſt Guides; 
but beware of letting the pathetick Part [wallow 
up the rational: For | ſappoſe, Philoſopher: have 
long agreed, that Paſſion ſhould never prevail 
over Realon. 


As I take it, the two principal Branches of 
Preaching, are firſt to tell the People what is 
their Duty, and then to convince them that it is 
ſo. The Topicks for both theſe, we know are 
brought from S-riptare and Reaſon. Upon this 
firit, I wiſh it were often practiſed to inſtruct the 
Hearers in the Limits, Extent, and Compaſs of 
every Duty, which requires a good deal of Skill 
and Judgment : The other Branch is, I think 
not ſo difficult. But what I would offer upon 
both, is this, That it ſeems to be in the Power 
ot a reaſonadle Clergyman, it he will be at the 
Pains to make the molt ignorant Man compre- 
hend what is his Duty, and to convince him by 
Argument drawn to the Level of his Under- 
ſtanding, that he ought to perform it. 


Berl muſt remember that my Deſign in this 
Paper was not ſo much to inſtruct you in your 
Butinefs either as a Clergyman, ora Preacher, as 
to werd you againſt ſome Miſtakes which are 
obvious to the Generality of Mankind as well 
as to me; and we who are Hearers, may be 
allowed to have ſome Opportunities in the Qua- 
lity of being Standers-by. Only perhaps I may 
now again tranſgreſs, by deſiring you to expreſs 
the Heads of your Divitions in as few and clear 
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Words as you poſſibly can; otherwiſe, I and 
many thouſand others will never be able to retain 


them, nor conſequently to carry away a Syllable 
of the Sermon. 


I HALT. now mention a Particular, wherein 
your whole Body will be certainly again(t me, 
and the Laity, almoſt to a Man, on my Side. 
- However it came about, I cannot get over the 
Prejudice of taking ſome little Offence at the 
Clergy, for perpetually reading their Sermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of Foreigners, who 
never make uſe of Notes, may have added to my 
Diſguſt. And I cannot but think, that whatever 
is read, differs as much from what is repeated 
without Book, as a Copy does from an Origi- 
nal. At the ſame time, I am highly ſenſible 
what an extream Difficulty it would be upon 
you to alter this Method; and that, in ſuch a 
Caſe, your Sermons would be much leſs va- 
Juable than they are, for want of I ime to im- 
prove and correct them. I would therefore gladly 
come to a Com-promiſe with you in this Matter: 
] knew a Clergyman ot ſome Diſtinction, who 
appeared to deliver his Sermon without looking 
mto his Notes, which when I complimented him 
upon, he aſſured me, he could not repeat ix 
Lines; but his Method was to write the whole 
Sermon in alarge plain Hand, with all the Forms 
of Margin, Paragraph, marked Page, and the 
like; then on Sunday Morning, took care to 
run it over five or fix Times, which he could 
do in an Hour; and when he deliyer'd it, by pre- 
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tending to turn his Face from one Side to the 
other, he would (in his own Expreſſion) pick 
up the Lines, and cheat his People by making 
them believe he had it all by Heart. He farther 
added, that whenever he happened by Neglect 
to omit any of theſe Circumſtances, the Vogue 
of the Par:ſh was, our Doctor gave us but an in- 
different Sermon to Day, Now among us, many 
Clergymen act too directly contrary to this Me- 
thod, that from a Habit of ſaving Time and Pa- 
per, which they acquir'd at the Univerſity, they 
write in ſo diminutive a Manner, with ſuch fre- 
quent Blots and Interlincations, that they are 


hardly able to go on without perpetual Heſita- 


tions or extemporary Expletives: And] deſire to 
know what can be more inexcuſable, than to ſee 
a Divine, and a Scholar, at a Loſs in reading 
his own Compolitions, which it is ſuppoſed he 
has been preparing with much Pazzs aud Thought 
for the Inſtruction of his People. The want of 
a little more Care in this Article, is the Cauſe 
of much ungraceful Behaviour. You will ob- 
ſcrve ſome Clergymen with their Heads held 
down from the Beginning to the End, within an 
Inch of the Cuſhion, to read what is hardly le- 
gible; which, beſides the untoward Manner, 
hinders them from making the beſt Advantage of 
their Voice: Others, again, have a Trick of 
popping up and down every Moment, from their 
Paper to the Audience, like an idle School-Boy 
on a Repetition-Day. 
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LET me entreat you, therefore, to add one 
half Crown a Year to the Article of Paper; to 
tranſcribe your Sermons in as large and plain a 
Manner as you can, and cither make no Inter- 
lincations, or change the whole Leaf: for we 
your Hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs 
correct, than perpetually ſtammering, which I 
take to be one of the worlt S-leci/ms in Rhe- 
zorick. And laſtly, read your Sermons once 
or twice for a few Days before you preach it : 
To which you will probably anſwer ſome Years 
hence, That it was but juſt finiſhed when the laſt 
Bell rung to Church; and I ſhall readily believe, 
but not excuſe you. 


I CANNOT forbear warning you, in the moſt 
earneſt Manner, againſt endeavouring at Wit in 
your Sermons; becauſe, by the ſtricteſt Com- 
putation, it is very near a Million ro one that 
you have none; and becauſe too many ot your 
Calling have conſequently made themletves ever- 
laſtingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remem- 
ber ſeveral young Men in this Town, who could 
never leave the Palpit under half a dozen Con- 
ceiti; and this Faculty adhered to thole Gen- 
tlemen a longer or ſhorter Time, exactly in pro- 
portion to their ſeveral Degrees of Dulncf(s : Ac- 
cordingly, I am told that ſome of thein rctain 
it to this Day. I heartily wiſh the Brood were 
at an End. 


BEFORE 
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BEFORE you enter into the common unfuf- 
ferable Cant, of taking all Occaſions to diſþa- 
rage the Heathen Philoſophers, I hope you will 
differ from ſome of your Brethren, by firſt en- 
quiring what thoſe Philoſophers can ſay for them- 
ſelves. The Syſtem of Morality to be gathered 
out of the Writings or Sayings of thoſe ancient 
Sages, falls undoubtedly very ſhort of that deli- 
vered in the Goſpel, and wants, beſides, the di- 
vine Sanction which our Saviour gave to his. 
Whatever is further related by the Evangeliſts, 
contains chiefly Matters of Fact, aud conſe- 
quently of Faith; ſuch as the Birth of Chriſt, his 
being the Meſſiah, his Miracles, his Death, Re— 
ſurrection, and Aſcenſion : None of which can 
properly come under the Appellation of human 
Wiſdom. being intended only to make us wiſe 
unto Salvation. And therefore in this Point, no- 
thing can juſtly be laid to the Charge of the 
Philoſophers further, than that they were igno- 
rant of certain Facts which happened long after 
their Death. But l am deceived, if a better Com- 
ment could be auy where collected upon the 


moral Part of the Goſpel, than from the Wri- 


tings of thoſe excellent Men; even that divine 
Precept of loving our Enemies, is at large inſiſted 
on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into 
the Mouth of Socrates. And as to the Reproach 
of Heatheniſm, I doubt they had leſs ot it than the 
corrupted Fews, in whoſe Time they lived, Hor 
it is a groſs Piece of Ignorance among us, to 
conceive, that in thoſe polite and learned Ages, 

even 
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even Perſons of any tolerable Education, much 
leſs the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did acknowledge 
or worſhip any more than one Almighty Power, 
under ſeveral Denominations, to whom they 
allowed all thoſe Attributes we aſcribe to the 
Divinity : And as I take it, human Comprehen- 
ſion reacheth no further; neither did our Sa— 
viour think it neceſſary to explain to us the Na- 
ture of God, becauſe | ſ:ppoſe it would be im- 
poſſible, without beſtowing us other Faculties 
than we poſſeſs at preſent. But the true Miſery 
of the Heathen World appears to be what I be- 
fore mentioned, the want of a divine Sanction, 


without which the Dictates of the Philoſophers 


failed in the Point of Authority, and conſequent- 
ly the Bulk of Mankind lay indecd under a great 
Load of Ignorance, even in the Article of Mo- 
rality ; but the Philoſophers themfelves did not. 
Take the Matter in this Light, and it will afford 
Field enough for a Divine to enlarge on, by 
ſhewing the Advantages which the Chriſtian 
World has over the Heathen, and the abſolute 
Neceflity of divine Revelations, to make the 
Knowledge of the true God, and the Practice 
of Virtue more univerſal in the World. 


I AM not ignorant how much I differ in this 
Opinion from 1ome ancient Fathers in the Church, 
who arguing * the Heathens, made it a 
principal Topick to decry their Philoſophy as 


much as they could: Which, I hope, is not al- 
together our preſent Caſe. Beſides, it is to be 
conſider'd, that thoſe Fathers lived in the Decline 


of 
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of Literature; and in my Judgment (who ſhould 
be unwilling to give the leaſt Offence) appear 
to be rather moſt excellent holy Perſons, than 
of tranſcendent Genius and Learning. Their 
genuine Writings (for many of them have ex- 
tremely ſuffered by ſpurious Additions) are of 
admirable Uſe for confirming the Truth of an- 
cient Doctrines and Diſcipline, by ſhewing the 
State and Practice of the Primitive Church. But 
among ſuch of them as have fallen in my Way, 
I do not remember any whoſe Manner of argu- 
ing or exhorting I could heartily recommend to 
the Imitation ot a young Divine, when he is to 
ſpeak from the Pulpit. Perhaps I judge too 
haſtily; there being ſeveral of them, in whoſe 
Writings I have made very little Progreſs, and 
in others none at all. For I peruſed only ſuch 
as were recommended to me, at a Time when 
I had more Leiſure, and a better Diſpoſition 
to read, than have ſince fallen to my Share. 


T o return then to the Heathen Philoſophers : 
I hope you will not only give them Quarter, 
but make their Works a conſiderable Part of 
your Study. T'o theſe I will venture to add the 
principal Orators and Hiſtorians, and perhaps a 
tew of the Poets: By the reading of which, you 
will ſoon diſcover your Mind and Thoughts to 
be enlarged, your Imagination extended and re- 
tined, your judgment directed, your Admira- 
tion leſſened, and your Fortitude encrealed : All 
which Advantages mult needs be of excellent 
Ute to a Divine, whole Duty it is to preach and 
practiſe the Contempt of human Things. | 
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I wour D fay ſomething concerning Quota- 
tions, wherein I think you cannot be too ſparing, 
except from Scripture, and the primitive Writers 
of the Church. As to the toriner, when you 
offer a Text as a Proof or an Illuſtration, we 
your Hearers expect to be fairly uſed, and ſome— 
times think we have reaſon to complain, clþ.- 
cially of you younger Divines; which makes us 
fear, that ſome of you conceive you have no 
more to do than to turn over a Concordance, 
and there having found the principal Word, in- 
troduce as much of the Verſe as will ſerve your 
Turn, though in reality it makes nothing for 
you. I do not altogether diſapprove the Miner 
of inter weaving Texts of Scripture through the 
Style of your Sermon, wherein, however, [ have 
ſometimes obſerved great lnſtances of Indiſcre- 
tion and Impropriety, againſt which I therefore 
venture to give you a Caution. 


As to Quotations from ancient Fathers, I 
think they arc bcſt brought in, to confirm ſome 
Opinion controverted by thoſe who differ from 
us: In other Cafes we give you full Power to 
adopt the Sentence for your own, rather than 
tell us, as $7. Auſtin excellently obſerves. But to 
mention modern Writers by Name, or uſe the 
Phraſe of à late excellent Prelate of our Church, 
and the like, is altogether intolerable, and for 
what Reaſon I know not, makes every rational 
Hearer aſhamed. Of no better a Stamp is your 


Heathen Philoſopher, and famous Poet, and Ko- 
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man Hiſtorians, at leaſt in common Congrega- 
tions, who will rather believe you on your own 
Word, than on that of Plato ur Homer. 


I HAVE lived to ſee Greek or Latin almoll 
entirely driven out of the Pulpit, for which lam 
heartily glad. The frequent Ule of the latter 
was certainly a Reninant of Popery, which never 
admitted Scripture in the vulgar Language; and 
I wonder that Practice was ncver accordingly 
objected to us by the Fanaticks. 


Tu mention of Quotations puts me in mind 
of common Place-Books, which have been long in 
uſe by induſtrious young Divines, and, I hear, 
do (till continue fo; I know they are very bene- 
ficial to Lawyers and Phyſicians, becauſe they are 
Collections of Facts or Caſes, whereupon a great 
Part of their ſeveral Faculties depend ; of theſe 
] have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written by 
a Clergyman; only from what I am informed, 
they generally are Extracts of Theological and 
Moral Sentences, drawn from Eccleſiaſtical and 
other Authors, reduced under proper Heads, uſu- 
ally begun, and perhaps finiſhed, while the Col- 
lectors were young in the Church, as being in- 
tended for Materials, or Nurſeries to ſtock fu- 
ture Sermons. You will obſerve the wiſeſt Edi- 
tors of ancient Authors, when they meet a Sen- 
tence worthy of being diſtinguithed, take ſpecial 
Care to have the firſt Word printed in Capital 
Letters, that you may not overlook it: Such, 


for Example, as zhe [nconſtancy of Hortune, the 
Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs of Peace, the Excellency of Wiſdom, the 
Certainty of Death; that Proſperity makes Men 
inſolent, and Adverſity bumble; and the like eter- 
nal Trutbs, which every Plowman knew long 
enough before Ar:/tytle or Plato were born. It 
Theological Common-Place-Buoks be no better 
filled, I think they had better be laid afide; and 
I could wiſh that Men of tolerable Intellectuals 
would truſt their own natural Reaſon, improved 
by a general Converſation with Books, to en- 
large on a Point which they are ſuppos'd already 
to underſtand. If a rational Man reads an excel- 
lent Author with juſt Application, he ſhall find 
himſelf extremely improved, and perhaps inſen- 
fibly led to imitate that Author's Perfections, al- 
though in a little Time he ſhould not remember 
one Word in the Book, nor even the Subject it 
handled : For Books give the ſame Turn to our 
Thoughts and Way of Reaſoning, that good and 
ill Company does to our Behaviour and Con- 
verſation ; without either loading our Memories, 
or making us even ſenſible of the Change. And 
particularly I have obſerved in Preaching, that 
no Men ſucceed better than thoſe, who truſt 
entirely to the Stock or Fund of their own Rea- 
ſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by Com- 
merce with Books: Whoever only reads in or- 
der to tranſcribe wile and ſhining Remarks, with- 
out entring into the Genius and Spirit of the 
Author, as it is probable he will make no very 
judicious Extract, ſo he will be apt to truſt to 
that Collection in all his Compoſitions, and be 
miſ-led out of the regular Way of Thinking, 


mn 
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and 
fond of dilating on Matter and Motion, talk of 
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in order to introduce thoſe Materials which he 
has been at the Pains to gather: And the Pro- 
duct ot all this will be found a manifeſt inco- 
herent Piece of Patchwork. 


So ME Gentlemen abounding in their Univer- 
ty Erudition, are apt to fill their Sermons with 
Philoſophical Terms and Notions of the meta- 
phyſical or abſtracted Kind, which generally have 
one Advantage, to be equally undetſtood by the 
Wile, the Vulgar, and the Preacher himſelf. I 
have been better entertained, and more informed 
by a Chapter in the P:/gr:ms Progreſs, than b 
a long Diſcourſe upon the Mil and the Intelle&, 

y e's or complex Ideas. Others again, are 


the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, of Theories, 
and Phenomena; directly againſt the Advice of 
St. Paul, who yet appears to have been conver- 
ſant enough in thoſe kind of Studies. 


I Do not find that you are any where directed 
in the Canons or Articles, to attempt explainin 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. And 
indeed, ſince Providence intended there ſhould 
be Myſteries, I do not ſee how it can be agree- 
able to Piety, Orthodox, or good Senſe, to go 
about ſuch a Work. For, to me there ſeems to 
be a manifeſt Dilemma in the Caſe: If you ex- 
plain them, they are Myſteries no longer; it 

ou fail, you have laboured to no Purpoſe. 
hat I ſhould think moſt reaſonable and ſafe 
for you to do upon this Occaſion, upon W 
ays 
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Days to deliver the Doctrine as the Church holds 
it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my part, 
having conſidered the Matter impartially, I can 
ſee no great Reaſon which thoſe Gentlemen, you 
call the Free-Think:rs, can have for their Cla- 
mour againlt religious Mylteries ; ſince it is plain, 
they were not invented by the Clergy, to whom 


they bring no Profit, nor acquire any Honour. 


For every Clergyman is ready, either to tell us 
the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that he docs 
not underſtand them; neither is it ſtrange that 
there ſhould be Myſteries in Divinity, as well 
as in the commoneſt Operations of Nature. 


AND here I am at a Loſs what to ſay, up- 
on the frequent Cuſtom of preaching againſt 
Atheiſm, Deiſm, Free-Thinking, and the like, as 
young Divines are particularly fond of doing, 
eſpecially when they exerciſe their Talent in 
Churches, frequented by the People of Quality ; 
which, as it is but an ill Compliment to the Au- 
dience, ſo I am under tome doubt whether it 
anſwers the End. 


BECAUSE Perſons under thoſe Imputations 
are generally no great Frequenters of Churches, 
and ſo the Congregation is but little edified for 
the ſake of three or four Fools who are paſt 
Grace: Neither do I think it any Part of Pra- 
dence, to perplex the Minds ot well-diſpoſed 
People with Doubts, which probably would ne- 
ver have otherwiſe come into their Heads. But 
I am of Opinion, and dare be poſitive in it, that 
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not one in a hundred of thoſe, who pretend to 
be Free-Thinkers, are really ſo in their Hearts, 
For there is one Obfervation which I never 
knew to fail, and [ defire you will examine it 
in the Courſe of your Life, That no Gentleman 
of a liberal Education, and regular in his Morals, 
did ever profeſs himſelf a Free-Thinker : Where 
then are theſe kind of People to be found? A- 
mong the worlt Part of the Soldiery, made up 
of Pages, younger Brothers of obſcure Families, 
and others of deſperate Fortunes; or elſe among 
idle Town Fops, and now and then a drunken 
Squire of the Country. T heretore, nothing can 
be plainer, than that Ignorance and Vice are 
two Ingredients abſolutely necellary in the Com- 
poſition of thoſe you generally call Free-Think- 
ers, who, in Propricty of Speech, are no T hink- 
ers at all. And tince lam in the Way ot it, pray 
conlider one Thing farther: As young as you 
are, you cannot but have already obſerved, what 
a violent Run there is among too many weak 
People againit Univerſity Education: Be firmly 
aſſured, that the whole Cry is made up by thoſe, 
who were either never ſent to a College, or 
through their Irregularities and Stupidity never 
made the leaſt Improvement while they were 
there. I have at leaſt forty of the latter ſort 
now in my Eye; ſeveral of them in this Town, 
whoſe Learning, Manners, Temperance, Pro- 
bity, Good-nature, and Volitich, are Al of a 
Picce: Others of them in the Country, oppreſ- 
ſing their Tenants, tyrannizing over the Neigh- 
bourhood, cheating the Vicar, talking — 
| | ali 
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and getting drunk at the Seffions. It is from 


ſuch Seminaries as theſe, that the World is pro- 


vided with the ſeveral Tribes and Denomina- 


tions of Free-Thinkers, who, in my Judgment, 
are not to be reformed by Arguments offered to 
prove the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, be- 
cauſe Reaſoning will never make a Man correct 
an ill Opinion, which by Reaſoning he never 
acquir'd: For in the Courſe of Things, Men 
always grow vicious before they become Unbe- 
lievers; but if you would once convince the 
Town or Country Profligate, by Topicks drawn 
from the View of their own Quiet, Reputation, 
Health, and Advantage, their Iufidelity would 
ſoon drop off: This, I confeſs, is no eaſy Task, 
becauſe it is almoſt in a literal Senſe, to fight 
with Beaſts. Now, to make it clear, that we 
are to look for no other Original of this /»fide- 
lity, whereof Divines ſo much complain, it is 
allowed on all Hands, that the People of Eng- 
land are more corrupt in their Morals than any 
other Nation this Day under the San: And this 
Corruption is manifeſtly owing to other Cauſes 


both zameroxs and obwiorr, much more than to 


the Publication of irreligious Books, which in- 
deed are but the Conſequence of the former. 
For all the Writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the 
Revolution, have been of the loweſt Rank a- 
mong Men, in regard to Literature, Ii it, and 

good Sexſe, and upon that Account wholly un- 
_ qualified to propagate Hereſies, unleſs among a 
People already abandoned. 
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Ix an Age where every Thing diſliked by 
thoſe who think with the Majority, is called 
Diſaffetion, it may perhaps be ill interpreted, 
when I venture to tell you, that this univerſal 
Depravation of Manners, is owing to the perpe- 
tual bandying of Factions among us for thirty 
Years paſt; when, without weighing the Ma- 
tives of Juſtice, Law, Conſcience, or Honour, 
every Man adjuſts his Principles to thoſe of the 
Party he hath chofen, and among whom he may 
belt find his own Account: But by reaſon of 
our trequent Vicifhtudes, Men who were im- 
patient to be out of Play, have been forced to 
recant, or at leaſt to reconcile their former Fe— 
nets with every new Syſtem of Admiration. 
Add to this, that the old fundamental Cuſtom 
of annual Parliaments being wholly laid aſide, 
and Elections growing chargeable, ſince Gentle- 
men tound that their Country Seats brought 
them in leſs than a Seat in the Houte, the Voters, 
that is to ſay, the Bulk of the common People 
have been univerſally teduced into Br:bery, Per- 
jary, Drunenaeſs, Malice, and Sanders. 


Nor to be further tedious, or rather invidi- 
ous, theſe are a few, among other Cauſes, 
which have contributed to the Ruin oi our Ma— 
rals, and contequently to the Contempt of Ke— 
ligion ; For, imagine to yourlelt, if you pleaſe, 
2 landed Youth, whom his Mother would never 
ſuffer to look into a Book, tor fear of ſpoiling 
his Eyes, got into Parliament, and oblerving all 
Enemies to the Clergy heard with the utmoſt 

Vor! () Applauſe 1 
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Applauſe; what Notions he mult imbibe ; how 


readily he will join in the Cry ; what an Eſteem 
he will conceive of himſelf; and what a Con- 
tempt he mult entertain, not only for his Vicar 
at home, but for the whole Order ! 


I therefore again conclude, That the Trade of 
Tafidelity hath been taken up only for an Expe- 
dient to keep in Countenance that univerſal Cor- 
ruption of Morals, which many other Cauſes 
firſt contributed to introduce and to cultivate. 
And thus, Mr. Hobbs's Saying upon Reaſon, may 
be much more properly applied to Religion : 
That, if Religion will be againſt a Man, a Man 
till be againſt Religion. Though after all, I 
have heard a Profligate offer much ſtronger Ar- 
guments againſt paying his Debts, than ever he 
was known to do againſt Chritianity; indeed, 
the Reaſon was, becauſe in that JunEture he hap- 
pened to be cloſer preſs'd by the Baz/:fF than the 
Parſon. 


IGNORANCE may perhaps be the Mother 
of Superſtition, but Experience hath not proved 
it to be fo of Devotion; for Chriſtianity always 
made the moſt eaſy and quickeſt Progreſs in ci- 
vilized Countries, I mention this, becauſe it is 
affirmed, that the Clergy are in moſt Credit 
where Ignorance prevails, (and furely this King- 
dom would be called the Paradiſe of Clergy- 
men, if that Opinion were true) tor which they 
inſtance Exglaud in the Times of Popery. But 
whoever knows any thing of three or four 
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Centuries before the Reformation, will find the 
little Learning then ſtirring, was more equally 
divided between the Exgliſh Clergy and Laity 
than it is at preſent. There were ſeveral famous 
Lawyers in that Period, whoſe Writings are ſtill 
in the higheſt Repute, and ſome Hiſtorians and 
Poets, who were not of the Church. Whereas 
now a-days our Education is ſo corrupted, that 
you will hardly find a young Perſon of Quality 
with the leaſt TinQure of Knowledge, at the 
ſame time that the Clergy were never more 
learned, or ſo ſcurvily treated. Here among us, 
at leaſt, a Man of Letters, out of the three Pro- 
feſſions, is almoſt a Prodigy. And thoſe few, 
who have preſerved any Rudiments of Learn- 
ing, are (except perhaps one or two Smatterers) 
the Clergy's Friends to a Man: And I dare ap- 
peal to any Clergyman in this Kingdom, whe» 
ther the greateſt Dunce in his Pariſh is not al- 
ways the moſt proud, wicked, fraudulent, and 
intractable of his Flock. 


Irix the Clergy have almoſt given over 
perplexing themſelves and their Hearers, with 
abſtruſe Points of Predeſtination, Election, and 
the like, at leaſt, it is time they ſhould; and 
therefore I ſhall not trouble you further upon 
this Head. 


I HAVE now faid all I could think conve- 
nient, with relation to your Conduct in the Pul- 
pit: Your Behaviour in Lite is another Scene, 

| | O2 upon 
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upon which I ſhall readily offer you my Thoughts, 
if you appear to deſire them from me, by your 
Approbation of what I have here written; it 
not, I have already troubled you too much. | 


Jam SIR, 
Jan. 9. 1719-20, | 7 


Your AFectionate 


Friend andSer vant. 


THOUGHTS | 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


7. 


Various Subjects. 


E have juſt enough Religion to 
mare us hate, but not enough to 
=_ make us love one another. 


REFLECT on Things paſt, as 
Wars, Negotiations, Factions, 
Sc. We enter ſo little into thoſe 
Intereſts, that we wonder how Men could poſ- 
ſibly be fo buſy and concerned for Things ſo 
tranlitory : Look on the preſent Times, we tind 
the lame Humour, yet wonder not at all. | 
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A w1SE Man endeayours, by conſidering all 
Circumſtances, to make Conjectures, and form 
Conclufions ; but the ſmalleſt Accident inter- 
vening (and in the Courſe of Affairs it is impoſ- 
ſible to foreſee all) does often produce ſuch 
Turns and Changes, that at laſt he is juſt as much 
in doubt of Events as the moſt ignorant and un- 
experienced Perſon, 


 PoSITIVENESS is a good Quality for Preachers 
and Orators, becauſe he that would obtrade his 
Thoughts and Reaſons upon a Multitude, will 
_ * others the more, as he appears convinced 
imſelf. 


How is it poſſible to expect that Mankind 
will take Advice, when they will not ſo much 
as take Warning? 


I FORGET whether Advice be among the loſt 
Things which Ariſto ſays are to be found in the 
_— That and Time ought to have been 
there. | 


No Preacher is liſtened to but Time, which 
gives us the ſame Train and Turn of Thought 
that elder People have tried in vain to put into 
our Heads before. 


WaHen we defre or ſollicit any Thing, our 
Minds run wholly on the good Side or Circum- 
ſtances of it; when ?tis obtained, our Minds run 
wholly on the bad ones. IN 
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In a Glaſi-Houſe the Workmen often fling in 
a ſmall Quantity of freſh Coals, which ſeems to 
diſturb the Fire, but very much enlivens it. This 
ſeems to allude to a gentle ſtirring of the Paſ- 
fions, that the Mind may not languich. 


REL1iG1oN ſeems to have grown an Infant 
with Age, and requires Miracles to nutſe it, as 
it had in its Infancy. 


ALL Fits of Pleaſure are ballanced by an 
equal Degree of Pain or Languor ; 'tis like 


ſpending this Year Part of the next Year's Re- 
Venue. 


THe latter Part of a wiſe Man's Life is ta- 
ken up in curing the Follies, Prejudices, and 
falle Opinions he had courracted in the tormer. 


WovurLD a Writer know how to behave him- 
ſelf with relation to Poſterity, let him conſider in 
old Books what he finds that he is glad to know, 
and what Omifſions ke molt laments. 


WHATEVER the Poets pretend, *tis plain 
they give Immortality to none but themſelves : 
"Tis Homer and Virgil we reverence and admire, 
not Achilles or Aneas. With Hiſtorians it is quite 
the contrary; our Thoughts are taken up with 
the Actions, Perſons, and Events we read, and 
we little regard the Authors. 
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WHEN a true Genius appears in the World, 
you may know him by this Sign, that the Dunces 
are all in Confederacy againſt him, 


ME who poſſeſs all the Advantages of 
Life, are in a State where there are many Acci- 
dents to diſorder and diſcompoſe, but few to 
pleaſe them. CR > 


'T 1s unwiſe to puniſh Cowards with Igno- 
miny; for if they had regarded that, they would 
not have been Cowards: Death is their proper 
Puniſhment, becauſe they fear it mot. 


TRE greateſt Invemions were produced in 
the Times of Ignorance; as the Uſe of the Com- 
paſi, Gunpowder, and Printing; and by the dulleſt 
Nation, as the Germans. 


ONE Argument to prove that the common 
Relations of Ghoſts and Spectret are generally 
falſe, may be drawn from the Opinion held, that 
Spirits are never ſeen by more than one Perſon 
at a time ; that is to ſay, it ſeldom happens to 


above one Perſon in a Company to be poſſeſſed | | 


with any high Degree of Spleen or Melancholy. 


I AM apt to think, that in the Day of Judg- 
ment there will be ſmall Allowance given to 


the Wiſe for their Want of Morals, nor to the 


Ignorant for their Want of Faith, becauſe both 


are without Excuſe. This renders the Advantages ' 
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equal of Ignorance and Knowledge. But ſome 
Scruples in the Wiſe, and ſome Vices in the Ig- 
norant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the Strength 
of Temptation to each. 


Tu Value of ſeveral Circumſtances in Stor; 
leſlens very much by Dittance of Time, though 
ſome minute Circumſtances are very valuable; 
and it requires great Judgment in a Writer to 
diſtinguiſh. 


Tis grown a Word of courſe for Writers 
to ſay, this critical Age, as Divines ſay, this fin- 
ful Age. | 


*T 1s pleaſant to obſerve how free the preſent 
Age is in laying Taxes on the next: Future Age, 
Hall talk of this; this ſhall be famous to all P.- 
fterity : Whereas their Time and Thoughts will 
be taken up about preſent Things, as ours are 
now. 


Tart Camelion, who is ſaid to feed upon no- 
thing but Air, hath of all Animals the nimblett 


Tongue. 


WHEN a Man is made a Spiritual Peer he 
loſes his Sirname; when a Temporal, his Chri- 
ſtian Name. 


I T is in Diſputes as in Armies, where the 
weaker Side ſets up falſe Lights, and makes a 


great Noiſe, to make the Enemy believe them 
Os more 
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more numerous and ſtrong than they really 
are. 


SOME Men, under the Notions of weeding 


out ! re3udices, eradicate Virtue, Honeſty, and 


IN all well inſtituted Commonwealths, Care 


has been taken to limit Mens Poſſeſſions; which 


is done for many Reaſons, and among the reſt, 
for one which perhaps is not often conſidered, 
That when Bounds are ſet to Mens Deſires, at- 
ter they have acquired as much as the Laws will 
permit them, their private Intereſt is at an End, 


and they have nothing to do but to take care of 
the Publick. | 


THERE are but three Ways for a Man to re- 
venge himſelf of the Cenſure of the World; to 
deſpiſe it, to return the like, or to endeavour to 
live ſo as to avoid it: The firſt of theſe is uſu- 
ally pretended, the laſt is almoſt impoſſible, the 
univerſal Practice is for the ſecond. 


HERODOTUS tells us, that in cold 
Countries Beaſts very feldom have Horns, but 
in hot they have very large ones. This might 
bear a pleaſant Application. 


I NEVER heard a finer Piece of Satyr againſt 
Lawyer s, than that of Aftrologers, when they pre- 
tend by Rules of Art to tell when a Suit will 
end, and whether to the Adyantage of the rm 
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tiff or Defendant; thus making the Matter de- 

pend entirely upon the Influence of the Stars, 

N the leaſt Regard to the Merits of the 
auſe. | 


TAE Expreſſion in Apocrypha about Tobit and 
his Dog following him, I haye often heard ridi- 
culed; yet Homer has the ſame Words of Tele- 
machus more than once; and Virgil ſays ſome- 
thing like it of Evander. And I take the Book 
of Tobit to be partly Poetical. 


I nave known ſome Men poſſeſſed of 
good Qualities, which were very ſerviceable to 
others, but uſeleſs to themſelves; like a Sun- 
Dial on the Front of a Houſe, to inform the 
Neighbours and Paſlengers, but not the Owner 
within. 


Is a Man would regiſter all his Opinions up- 
on Love, Politicks, Religion, Learning, c. 
beginning from his Youth, and ſo go on to old 
Age, what a Bundle of Inconſiſtencies and Con- 
tradictions would appear at laft ? 


Wu they do in Heaven we are igno- 
rant of; what they do not we are told expreſly, 
That they neither marry, nor are given in Mar- 
riage. 


WHEN a Man obſerves the Choice of La- 
dies now-a-days, in the diſpenſing of their Fa- 
vours, can he forbear paying {ome Veneration 2 
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the Memory of thoſe Mares mentioned by Ae- 
nopbon *, who, while their Manes were on, that 
1s, while they were in their Beauty, would never 
admit the Embraces of an Als. 


*T is a miſerable thing to live in Suſpence 
it is the Life of a Spider. 


Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 
Ovid. Metam. 


TN E Stoical Scheme of ſupplying our Wants, 
by lopping off our Deſires, is like cutting off our 
Feet when we want Shoes. | 


ParsS1CiAaNs ovght not to give their Judg- 1 


ment of Religion, for the ſame Reaſon that 


Butchers are not admitted to be Jurors upon Lite 
and Death. 


T nx Reaſon why fo few Marriages are hap- 
py, is, becauſe young Ladies ſpend their Time 
in making Nets, not in making Cages. 


Ir a Man will obſerve as he walks the Streets, 


I believe he will find the merrieſt Countenances 
in Mourning-Coaches. 


NoTHixG more vunqualifies a Man to ad 
with Prudence, than a Misfortune that is attend- 
ed with Shame and Guilt. 


"8 
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Turk Power of Fortune is confeſſed only by 
the Miſerable; for the Happy impute all their 
Sueceſs to Prudence or Merit. 


AMB1T1ON often puts Men upon doing the 
meaneſt Offices; fo Climbing is performed in the 
ſame Poſture with Creeping. 


ILL Company is like a Dog, who dirts thoſe 
molt whom he loves beſt. 


CENSURE is the Tax a Man pays to the 
Publick for being eminent. 


ALTHouGH Men are accuſed for not know- 
ing their own Weakneſs, yet perhaps as few 
know their own Strength. It is in Men as in 
Soils, where ſometimes there is a Vein of Gold 
which the Owner knows not of. 


SATYR is reckon'd the eaſieſt of all Wit; 
but I take it to be otherwiſe in very bad Times: 
For it is as hard to ſatyrize well a Man of diſ- 
tinguiſhed Vices, as to praiſe well a Man of diſ- 
tinguiſhed Virtues. It is eaſy enough to do either 
to People of moderate Characters. | 


INVENTI1ON is the Talent of Youth, and 
Judgment of Age; ſo that our Judgment grows 
harder to pleaſe, when we have fewer Tnings to 
offer it: This goes through the whole Com- 
merce of Life. When we are old, our 1 

ne 
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find it difficult to pleaſe us, and are leſs con- 
cern'd whether we be pleas'd or no. 


No wiſe Man ever wiſhed to be younger. 


AN idle Reaſon leſſens the Weight of the good 
ones you gave before. 


Tux Motives of the beſt Actions will not 
bear too ſtrict an Enquiry. It is allow'd, that 
the Cauſe of moſt Actions, good or bad, may 
be reſolved into the Love of ourſelves: But the 
Selt-Love of ſome Men inclines them to pleaſe 
others; and the Self-Love of others is wholly 
employ'd in pleaſing themſelves. "This makes 
the great Diſtinction between Virtue and Vice. 
Religion is the beſt Motive of all Actions, yet 
Religion is allow'd to be the higheſt Inſtance of 
Self-Love. | 


Wen the World has once begun to uſe us 
ill, it afterwards continues the ſame Treatment 
with leſs Scruple or Ceremony, as Men do to a 
Whore. 


Or 0 Men view beſt at a diſtance with the 
Eyes of their Underſtanding as well as with thoſe 
ot Nature. 


SOME People take more Care to hide their 
Wiſdom than their Folly. | | 
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ARBITRARY Power is the natural Object 
of Temptation to a Prince, as Wine or Women 
to a young Fellow, or a Bribe to a Judge, or 
Avarice to old Age, or Vanity to a Woman. 


ANTHONY Henly's Farmer dying of an 
Aſthma, ſaid, Well, if I cant get this Breath once 
out, I'll take care it ſhall never get i again. 


THE Humour of exploding many Things un- 


der the Names of Trifles, Fopperies, and only 


imaginary Goods, is a very falſe Proof either of 
Wiſdom or Magnanimity, and a great Check 
to virtuous Actions. For inſtance, with regard 
to Fame: There is in moſt People a Reluctance 
and Unwillingneſs to be forgotten. We obſerve 
even among the Vulgar, how fond they are to 
have an Inſcription over their Grave. It re- 
uires but little Philoſophy to diſcover and ob- 
erve that there is no intrinſick Value in all 
this; however, if it be founded in our Nature, 
as an Incitement to Virtue, it ovght not to be 
ridiculed. | 


CoMPLAINT is the largeſt Tribute Hea- 
yen receives, and the ſincereſt Part of our De- 
votjion. | 


Tk common Fluency of Speech in many 
Men, and molt Women, is owing to a Scarcity 
of Matter, and Scarcity of Words ; for who- 


ever is a Maſter of Language, and hath a 2 
ul 
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Jull of Ideas, will be apt, in ſpeaking, to hefi- 
tate upon the Choice of both; whereas com- 
mon Speakers have only one Sett of Ideas, and 
one Sett of Words to cloath them in; and theſe 
are always ready at the Mouth: So People come 
faſter out of a Church when it is almoſt empty, 
than when a Crowd is at the Door. 


FE w are qualified to ſphine in Company; but 
it is in moſt Mens Power to be agreeable. The 
Reaſon therefore why Converſation runs ſo low 
at preſent, is not the Defe of Underſtanding, 
but Pride, Vanity, il! Nature, Affectation, Sin- 


ularity, Poſitiveneſs, or ſome other Vice, the 


ffect of a wrong Education. 


To be vain is rather a Mark of Humility 
than Pride. Vain Men delight in telling what 
Honours have been done them, what great Com- 
pany they have kept, and the like; by: which 
they plainly confeſs, that theſe Honours were 
more than their Due, and ſuch as their Friends 


would not believe it they had not been told: 


Whereas a Man truly proud thinks the greateſt 
Honours below his Merit,and conſequently ſcorns 
to boalt. I theretore deliver it as a Maxim, that 
whoever deſires the Character of a proud Man 
ought to conceal his Vanity. 


Law, in a free Country, is, or ought to be, 


the Determination of the Majority of thoſe who 
have Property in Land. | 


ONE 
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ONE Argument uſed to the Diſadvantage of 
Providence, I take to be a very ſtrong one in 
its Defence. It is objected, that Storms aud Tem- 
peſts, unfruitful Seaſons, Serpents, Spiders, Flies, 
and other noxious or troubleſome Animals, with 
many more Inſtances of the like kind, ditcover 
an Imperfection in Nature, becauſe human Lite 
would be much eaficr without them: But the 
Deſign of Providence may clearly be perceived 
in this Proceeding. The Motions of the Sun 
and Moon; in ſhort, the whole Syſtem of the 
Univerſe, as far as Philoſophers have been able 
to diſcover and obſerve, ate in the utmoſt De- 
gree of Regularity and Perfection; but wherever 
God hath left to Man the Power of interpoſing 
a Remedy by Thought or Labour, there he hath 
placed oy * in a State of Imperfedion, on 
purpoſe to ſtir up human Induſtry, without 
which Life would ſtagnate, or indeed rather 
_ not ſubſiſt at all: Caris acuunt mortalia 
corda. 


pRAls k is the Daughter of Preſent 
Power, 


Ho inconſiſtent is Man with himſelf! 

I nave known ſeveral Perſons of great 
Fame for Wiſdom in publick Affairs and Coun- 
ſels, govern'd by fooliſh Servants. 


I HAVE 
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I nave known great Miniſters, diſtinguiſhed 


for Wit and Learning, who preferred none but 
Dunces. 


I nave known Men of great Valour Cow- 
ards to their Wives. 


I nave known Men of the greateſt Cun- 
ning perpetually cheated. X 


I xNEw three great Miniſters, who could | 


exactly compute and ſettle the Accounts of a 
Kingdom, but were wholly ignorant of their 
own Oecconomy. 


Tre Preaching of Divines, helps to preſerve 
well-inclined Men in the Courſe of Virtue, but 
ſeldom or never reclaims the Vicious. 


PRINCES uſually make wiſer Choices than 
the Servants whom they truſt for the Diſpoſal of 
Places: I have known a Prince, more than 
once, chuſe an able Miniſter ; but I never ob- 
ſerved that Miniſter ta uſe his Credit in the Diſ- 
poſal of an Employment to a Perſon whom he 
thought the fitteſt for it. One of the greatelt in 
thi: Age own'd and excus'd the Matter from the 
Violence of Parties, and the Unreaſonableneſs 
of Friends. | 


SMALL Cauſes are ſufficient to make a Man 
uneaſy, when great Ones are not in the War : 
| or 
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For want of a Block he will tumble at a 
Straw. 


DicNniTy, high Station, or great Riches, 
are in ſome ſort neceſſary to old Men, in order 
to keep the younger at a diſtance, who are other- 


wile too apt to inſult them upon the Score of 
their Age. 


EvERyY Man deſires to live long; but no 
Man would be old. 


Love of Flattery in moſt Men proceeds from 
the mean Opinion they have of themſelves; in 
Women from the contrary. 


IF Books and Laws continue to encreaſe as 


they have done for fifty Years paſt, I am in ſome 


Concern for future Ages, how any Man will be 
Learned, or any Man a Lawyer. 


K1NGs are commonly ſaid to have long Handi; 
I wiſh they had as long Ears. ; 


PRINCES in their Infancy, Childhood, and 
Youth, are ſaid to diſcover prodigious Parts and 
Wit, to ſpeak Things that ſurprize and aſtoniſh: 
Strange, 15 many hopeful Princes, and ſo many 
ſhameful Kings! If they happen to die young, 
they would have been Prodigies of Wiſdom and 
Virtue: If they live, they are often Prodigies in- 
deed, but of another Sort. | 


Port 
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POL1TICKXS, as the Word is commonly un- 
derſtood, are nothing but Corruptions, and con- 
ſequently of no Uſe to a good King, or a good 
Miniſtry, for which Reaſon Courts are ſo oyer- 
run with Politicks. 


SILENUS, the Foſter-Father of Bacchus, 
is always carried by an A, and has Horns on 
his Head. The Moral is, that Drunkards are 


led by Fools, and have a great Chance to be | 


Cuckolds. 


VENUS, a beautiful good-natur'd Ladv, was 
the Goddeſs of Love; Juno, a terrible Shrew, 


the Goddeſs of Marriage; and they were always 
mortal Enemies. 


Trosts who are againſt Religion, muſt 
needs be Fools; and theretor we read that, of 


all Animals, God retus'd the HFirſt-bors of an 
- AS 


A VERY little Wit is valued in a Woman, 


as we are pleas'd with a few Words ſpoken plain 
by a Parrot. 


A x1Ce Man is a Man of naſty Ideas. 


APOLLO was held the God of Phyfick, 


and Sender of Diſeaſes : Both were originally the 
tame Trade, and ſtill continue. 


Or 
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Or Men and Comets have been reverenced 
for the ſame Reaſon; their long Beards, aud 
Pretences to foretel Events. 


A PERSON was ask'd at Court, what he 
thought of an Ambaſſador, and his Train, who 
were all Embroidery and Lace, full of Bows, 
Cringes, and Geſtures ? He ſaid, it was Solomon's 
Importation, Gold and Apes. 


THERE is a Story in Paxſanias, of a Plot 
for 3 of a City, diſcover'd by the Bray- 
ing of an /.: The Cackling of Geeſe ſaved the 
Capitol; and Cataline's Conſpiracy was diſco- 
ver'd by a hore. Theſe are the only three A- 
nimals, as far as I remember, famous in Hiſtory 
for Evidences and Informers. 


MosT Sorts of Diverſion in Men, Chil- 
dren, and other Animals, is an Imitation of 
Fighting. 


AUGUSTUS meeting an A, with a lach 
Name, foretold himſelf good Fortune. I meet 
many Aſſes, but none of them have lucky 


Names. 


Is a Man makes me keep my Diſtance, the 
Comfort is, he keeps his at the ſame I ime. 


Wuo can deny that all Men are violent Lo- 
vers of Truth, when we lee them ſo politive 
in 
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in their Errors, which they will maintain out of 
their Zeal to Truth, although they contradict 
themſelves every Day of their Lives? 


THAT was excellently obſerv'd, ſay I, when 
I read a Paſſage in an Author, where his Opi- 
nion agrees with mine. When we differ, there 
I pronounce him to be miſtaken. 


VERY few Men, properly ſpeaking, live at 
preſent, but are providing to live another Time, 


As univerſal a Practice as Lying is, and as 
eaſy one as it ſeems, I do not remember to haye 
heard three good Lies in all my Converſation, 
even from thoſe who were moſt celebrated in 
that Faculty. 
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